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PREFACE. 



The object of the following '^Life Pictures/' in- 
cluding narratives, conversations, letters, and so forth, 
is to bring out, in concrete form, the true idea of the 
inner or divine life. 

It is designed especially for inquiring minds, haunt- 
ed, perhaps, by the prevalent skepticism, or by other 
forms of doubt. 

The spiritual life is ever a struggle with opposing 
elements ; and in almost every mind there comes a 
period of doubt and conflict, always painful, sometimes' 
appalling. This is the case especially with strong, 
contemplative natures, who revolve the problem of life 
in its deeper significance. 

Such are to be found in all spheres, whether of pro- 
fessional or of business life ; and often, when we least 
suspect it^ in the bosom of our families. 
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Doubt, indeed, is the disease of this inquisitive, 
restless age. It is the price we pay for our advanced 
intelligence and civilization. It is the dim night of 
our resplendent day. But as the most beautiful light 
is bom of darkness, so the faith which springs from 
conflict is often the strongest and best. 

From an intimate acquaintance, during a pastorate 
of a quarter of a century, with a great variety of minds, 
many of them reclaimed from skepticism, the author 
supposed he might prepare a work which would be 
useful in this direction. The experience of some of 
these reclaimed skeptics is given in this volume. 

Other sketches and illustrations are added to bring 
out, as vividly as possible, the various phases of Chris- 
tian experience, from its beginning in regeneration to 
its consummation in glory. The author believes that 
it is our privilege and duty, as Christians, to rise into 
a higher plane of life, than is generally hoped for in 
the present day. He is persuaded, also, that the true 
idea of Christianity, as a vital power, is the best an- 
tidote to infidelity. To aid in the attainment of that 
"perfect love,*' which " casteth out" both doubt and fear, 
is one aim of this work ; for in this consists the essence 
of the true life, which is ever a vital divine force or 
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germ, the invariable tendency of which must be to 
beauty, fruitfulness, and joy. As it comes from God, 
it ascends to God. Hence it is fitly described as " a 
life in God,'' ever-blessed and immortal. 

The subjects of these Life Pictures are chiefly, 
though not exclusively, from the denomination to 
which the author belongs. Three or four of them arc 
from other Christian folds. Simple facts are narrated 
without sectarian reference or polemical aim. The 
divine life, indeed, will take, in various individuals, a 
more or less perfect form ; and hence we find, among 
all true Christians, with many variations, an essential 
unity in which the author claims the right to sym- 
pathize. Lilies and roses can easily grow in the same 
sunlight. 

It is proper, in conclusion, to say, that the names of 
living persons have been suppressed or changed. In 
one or two cases the facts have been thrown into a new 
shape for the sake of concealing the persons. In these, 
also, the conversations have been somewhat expanded, 
in order to bring out the original ideas with greater 
distinctness and force. In all others they have been 
reproduced with as literal exactness as possible. " The 
Baker Boy" is almost a literal transcript of t\i^ ^e.Q,wj:».^ 
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given by himself. Most of the letters also are literal 
copies from the originals. The real names of deceased 
persons have generally been given. This is the case 
with William Bentley, Harvey Miller, and Daniel J. 
Glazier, whose noble characters and attractive ways 
will never be forgotten by those who knew them. 
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OR. THE STU D EN T-SK EPTI O. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ah, liappj hills I ah, pleasing shade t 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 
Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain I 

Gray. 

" We are such stuflf 
As dreams are made o^ and oar little life 
Is roimded with a sleep." 

Shakspeabe. 

On the banks of one of the tribiltaiies of the 
Connecticut stood, a few years ago, an old farm- 
house, somewhat superior to the neighboring houses 
in size, and in a certain air of respectability and 
elegance. Behind it rose a range of low blue hiUs, 
crowned with woods. Before it, stretched to the 
banks of the stream, a grassy slope, adorned with 
clumps of maples and evergreens. On the one 
side, ascending the hill a short distance, lay a well- 
cultivated garden, and an orchard, filled chiefly with 
apple, pear, and cherry trees. The view from the 
front piazza, which extended the whol^ \^TL^5a. ^1 
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the house, was extensive and charming. It took 
in a long curve of the little inland stream, running 
down to the point of its junction with the Connec- 
ticut, and that beautiful river itself, which swept 
through the valley above and below, as far as the 
eye could reach, between lofty banks fringed with 
woods and cultivated uplands, a few farm-houses 
here and there, and at other points rocky eleva- 
tions. In the distance could be seen the white 
gleam of a New England village, with its steeple- 
crowned church. On the south, the long range of 
the Talcott mountains skirted the horizon, and in 
the north loomed up the dark green summit of 
Mount Holyoke. 

The first time we saw the old mansion was on a 
golden afternoon in autumn. . The whole valley of 
the Connecticut was filled, and so to speak, glori- 
fied with rich amber Ught. The woods, slightly 
tinged with early frost, were covered with rainbow 
hues. A sort of dreamy haze lay lovingly on the 
old homestead, and touched the maples and cedars, 
which sheltered it, with unwonted beauty. The 
air among the hills was still as a Sabbath summer 
noon. One could hear the murmur of the stream 
in the distance, where it made a rapid descent over 
its pebbly bed. Huge yellow pumpkins and half a 
dozen loads of apples lay on the east side* of the 
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house, under the shadow of an old cider-mill, over 
which hung the tassels of a luxuriant vine. A 
large Newfoundland dog occupied the front of the 
piazza, with half-shut eyes, and nose between his 
feet. Old Mr. Wilson, the owner, with coal black 
eyes, bushy gray hair, benign look, and broad- 
brimmed hat, sat on a bench behind, smoking his 
cigar, and reading the newspaper. 

He was a farmer of the old school, with a mind 

« 

as round and stalwart as his body. Fed on honest 
fare, both mind and body had grown to just dimen- 
sions. A little rough and homely, but full of 
health and vigor, he never knew dyspepsia of 
body, or morbidness of spirit. . Moreover he was 
profoundly religious. His, indeed, was more the 
piety of feeling than of intellect or taste ; perhaps 
we ought rather to call it the piety of character, 
which had grown up under good influences, " like 
a tree planted by the river of waters." Never 
speculative, he believed pretty much what he had 
been taught in his boyhood. He received the 
" Saybrook Platform" and the "Assembly's Short- 
er Catechism" as the infallible truth of God. He 
attended the Congregational church in the neigh- 
boring town, without ever thinking of going to 
another, or believing that another was worth g3in^ 
to. Old Dr. P., his minister, \\a^^CTi'^9i Vc^ \k^ ^ 
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man not only of excellent sense, but also of great 
purity and simplicity of character, at once hearty, 
good-natured and devout ; so that his parishioners 
generally, Mr. Wilson among the rest, looked up 
to him with the greatest love and reverence. The 
idea of doubting the claims of religion, or speculat- 
ing on its mysteries, in these circumstances, to 
such a mind as Farmer Wilson's, only seemed ab- 
surd. Were you to say that he was a little nar- 
row and intolerant, it might be admitted ; never- 
theless he was honest and earnest, and most as- 
suredly on the way to heaven. 

He had married, in early life, the daughter of 

a lawyer, resident in H ^ a gentle creature, to 

whom he took a " prodigious fancy," perhaps from 
the single fact that she was so entirely unlike him- 
self. Of a yielding temper, but of great purity 

and elevation of character, Mary T , for that 

was her name, brought into his home the light of 
a true love. She brought notliing more ; for her 
parents though moving, in what is called, respect- 
able society, were quite poor. Mary was fond of 
poetry, and though religious like her husband, was 
vastly more liberal in her views. It was difficult 
for her to believe that any one professing piety 
could be very far wrong, whatever the complexion 
of his theological creed. Iler parents attended the 
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Episcopal church, but never connected themselves 
with it as communicants. Superficial sort of peo- 
ple, they troubled themselves about nothing be- 
yond the daily routine of life, and the daughter 
was left to do pretty much as she pleased. She 
had resided a year or two with her widowed aunt, 
a woman of a vigorous, cultivated mind, and a sin- 
cere Christian ; and here she received het first true 
impulse towards a divine life. But she hid it in 
her heart, and like her parents made no public pro- 
fession of Christianity. Gentle and yielding, she 
naturaQy imbibed the sentiments of her husband, or 
rather conformed to his usages, and went regularly 
with him to the Congregational church, in which 
she finally became a communicant. 

Thus they walked together in peace and love. 
They had three children, two girls and a boy. 
The boy was the second of the family. He com- 
bined some of the traits of both his parents. He 
was tolerably handsome and intelligent, and of a 
decidedly independent spirit. Ambitious, too, he 
longed for distinction. At all events he was re- 
solved to make the most of his advantages ; and 
his parents were quite willing to aid him. They 
were proud of his appearance and talents. Hence, 
after giving him a good common school education, 
they sent him to the private scliooV ot ^ ii^S^iS^^^- 
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ing clergyman, a precise, formal personage, with 
considerable scholarly information, but little depth 
or enthusiasm of character. To the members of 
his school he was rather cold, and in some cases 
repulsive. They did not regard him precisely as a 
hypocrite, but somehow suspected his sincerity. 
Still, he was no hypocrite in the proper sense of 
that term. But he had never fathomed the depths 
of religion or of his own heart. Piety was alto- 
gether a surface affair with him, a thing of mere 
dogmas and forms. He was quite exacting as to 
minor morals, and especially the forms of religion, 
and really imagined himself a very devout man. 
His mind was essentially little and selfish ; yet he 
did not mean to be dishonest ; rather he meant to 
be a consistent Christian, as he frequently phrased 
it, laying great stress upon the word consistent. 

Young Wilson, soon found the place irksome. 
He made good progress in his studies ;. but he did 
not feel at home in the family. He was compelled 
to observe numerous forms, and hear long and 
weary lectures, especially Sunday evenings, on the 
claims and duties of religion. These he yawned 
through as best he could, and was often glad to get 
oflf to bed to escape their chilUng influence. The 
preaching he heard at church, imfortunately, was 
of the same formal, pompous character, excessively 
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orthodor and soteiflii^Tyut with no freshness or vital 
power. . \ 

It was here he first began to doubt. Yet he 
was not conscious ''of its influence. He never 
dreamed of being a skeptic or an infidel. He would 
have been shocked at the thought. Religion he 
yet deemed the highest interest of life. He read, 
with as much relish as ever, his good mother's letr 
ters, often containing excellent advice, and always 
imbued with love. At home he even appreciated 
his father's hearty observance of christian duties. 
Here indeed he enjoyed more latitude than at 
school. H^ had " glorious times," as he expressed 
it, at " Thaiik^giving," and almost imagined him- 
self devout in the'^presence of pumpkin pies, roast 
turkeys, arid other good things, tokens all of the 
gratitude which swelled his parents' hearts. 

But on his return to school he felt differently. 
Religion was irksome ; its duties dull and weari- 
some. He often found himself asking the question, 
"What's the use of aU this talk?" For it did 
seem that at the Hermitage, (such was the name 
of the school,) religion and morals were little more 
than talk. 

Here, also, he formed the acquaintance of Fred- 
erick C , son of a distinguished lawyer, of 

B > ^' a smart fellow," as liia ^c\iOo\ Q,oTC!L^«xfi^QVia. 
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called Mm, but wild and pleasuvG-loving. There 
was something quite fascinating in Fred, especially 
to his young friends. He had plenty of money ; 

. was of an easy, jovial turn ; was a fair scholar 
■ also ; and thus maintained a certain character for 
respectability, while indulging in many expensive 
habits, and frequent in-egularities. lie loved 
horses and sporting ; and when he could get a brief 
vacation, Saturday afternoons, he was off on some 

■ " spree," as he called it. Not grossly vicious, he 
was thoughtless and self-indulgent ; and as he 
spent money freely, ho was not unwilhng to gratify 
his friends and favorites. His father, though pass- 
■ing in social and political circles as an honorable 
man, and a highly distinguished lawyer, possessed 
no fixed beliefs beyond those of the most superficial 
character. Now and then he went to church, but 
more frequently stayed at home, amusing himself 
with an agreeable book, or some congenial society. 
He loved good eating, and some averred, good drink- 
ing also, (though of this we have no positive in- 
formation ;) and what leisure he had from engross- 

-ing professional duties was given to pleasure. Not 
a bad man, he was certainly not a good one, in the 
best sense of that expression ; for, with the high- 
est powers, he lived oidy for himself, and the grati- 
fication of the senses. His son Fred was bounti- 
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fully supplied with money, and imitated his father 
in all agreeable indulgences. He laughed at reli- 
gion as cant or Methodism, and often shocked 
young Wilson with irreverent allusions. Yet the 
latter was insensibly brought under Fred's influ- 
ence. His superior in real depth of intellect, and 
strength of character, he began to look up to him 
as a sort of leader. He did not much respect his 
opinions, but he was fascinated by his exuberant 
animal spirits and love of fun. He was thus fre- 
quently tempted to transgress the rules of the 
school; and not only so, but to faU into some 
excesses. 

About this time a serious calamity befell our 
young friend. Old Mr. Wilson died suddenly of 
apoplexy ; " ^ that the entire management of his 
affairs, and the care of the family, devolved upon 
tiie mother. 

* Er^k felt the death of his father keenly ; and 
rcsolvi&d to reform his Hfe, and imitate his father s 
virtues. It was the first death in the family, and 
appeared to Frank something strange and anoma- 
lous. As he gazed upon that pallid face, his heart 
was straijgaly stirred. When ho saw that noble 
form laid in the grave, an awful solemnity fell upon 

4 

his spirit. It seemed a new thing to live ; for, com- 
mon as death wa^ — a, fact he knew as weU as oth- 
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ers, it seemed a new thing to die. Before this he 
had only heard of death ; now he saw it as a real- 
ity. He sympathised also with his mother, who 
was overwhelmed mth grief. He tried even to 
comfort her ; as if he, too, were a believer, and knew 
there was a heaven for the good. 

But his impressions were superficial. He knew 
little of his mother's heart, and less of his own. 
He knew little of life, little of death. It did not 
attract him ; nay, it terribly repelled him ; and he 
forgot it as soon as possible. Winter came on. 
His father's grave was far away ; so it seemed to 
the boy at school. A few merry sleigh-rides, and 
some jovial scrapes with his young companions dis- 
pelled his gloom, and dissipated his good intentions. 
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" Dear as remembered kisses after deatli. 
And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O Death in life, the days that are no more 1" 

Tenntson. 

** To be or not to be ? that is the question. 
♦ * * * To die — ^to sleep- 
No more ; and by a sleep, to say we end 
The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to ; *tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die ; — ^to sleep ; — 
To sleep 1 perchance to dream: — ay, there's the rub; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 
Must give us pause.'* 

SlIAKSPEARB. 

Frank was at length prepared for college. As 
his mother had a sister in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, with whom he could conveniently board, it 
was thought best to send him to Harvard Univer- 
sity. Here he distinguished himself as a scholar, 
.and graduated with honor. 0, how his mother's 
and sisters' hearts beat, when, from the gallery of 
the church, they looked upon his handsome form^ 
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and listened to his eloquent oration, and heard the 
thundering applause which followed. 

In Cambridge, Frank had gone occasionally to one 
church, and occasionally to another. He spent his 

sabbaths in B , as frequently as possible, at the 

house of his old chum's father. Here, instead of 
attending divine service, or reading his Bible, the 
gift of his mother, as was his wont in former days, 
he spent his time in frivolous conversation, or in 
riding oflf with his chum into the neighboring coun- 
try. Occasionally, indeed, he was induced to hear 
the celebrated Mr. P., and, for the first time in 
his life, listened to elaborate and eloquent attacks 
upon Christianity as a supernatural system. The 
earnest and plausible manner, and the real ability 
of Mr. P. interested him. He imagined, indeed, 
that such preaching produced little or no effect 
upon his mind. In this, however, he was mistaken. 
He was not prepared to receive, neither was he 
prepared to reject, Mr. P.'s views. He thought 
him ingenious and eloquent, but absurd and extrav- 
agant. But it difiered essentially from the preach- 
ing to which he had been accustomed at the Her- 
mitage ; for, though bold and reckless, and often 
unfair, it had freshness and power. Insensibly he 
began to doubt the reality of miracles, and even 
the possibility of a supernatural religion. He could 
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not altogether abandon Christianity; it was too 
good, too venerable and beautiful for that ; but it 
was shorn of its divine authority and power. He 
yet believed in God, and in a possible immortality 
of the soul, and this he thought sufficient. 

But he had long ago abandoned prayer. Indeed 
it always seemed, except during a few years in 
boyhood, a dull, dismal sort of thing. " God," he 
said to himself, reasoning in the most superficial 
way, " God is good, and aU will be happy at last. 
Beliefs are of little consequence ; possibly conduct 
itself, in the long run, may not amount to much." 
He did not deliberately adopt these notions ; they 
simply floated through his mind as possibilities. 
He still admitted a moral government, and the in- 
herent worth of virtue. 

Of course he had studied mental philosophy 
somewhat; but the whole subject lay confusedly 
in his mind. What was reason, and what the true 
process of reasoning, he hardly knew. His atten- 
tion at college had been directed chiefly to classical 
and mathematical studies, and, being less interested 
in metaphysical or moral philosophy, he had never 
fully grasped these high questions. He held in- 
deed to some fundamental beliefs ; but had never 
distinctly defined their true character and claims. 
And^ yet he had a lofty idea of reason, and of his 
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own reasoning powers, as fully competent to the 
solution of all sorts of questions, scientific, theo- 
logical, or moral. 

One flay he was startled at finding himself ques- 
ioning the immortahty of the soul. " What," said 
he to himself, " is soul — whence is it — where is it 
— whither does it go? Is it matter? Is it spirit? 
Or is it both ? But what is matter — what is spirit? 
Are they really distinct ? Are they cause, or are 
they effect? If distinct, how do they act upon 
each other ? Are they perishable, or are they im- 
perishable ? Had both a beginning ; will both have 
an end ? Or will both exist for ever ? Or, if one 
perish, how can the other live ? May not the soul, 
after all, be mere organization, or the result of organ- 
ization ? May it not be mortal ? Who knows ?" 

Bat he reminded himself of the general, the all 
but universal belief upon the subject; his own ir- 
resistible, and till then unquestioned conviction ; 
and concluded, upon the whole, it was best to hold 
to that. So he dismissed the question, and thought 
little more about it. But doubt remained. He 
neither believed nor disbelieved. 

At this juncture a dear friend of his suddenly 
died. It was a teiiible shock to him. He hap- 
pened to hear of his severe illness, and rushed to 
his bedside. Life was rapidly ebbing. Little was 
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said on either side. The disease was quick and 
overwhehning. The eyes, the voice, the pulse, the 
mind failed. His friend passed away in darkness, 
and gave no sign. 

For a moment he felt the need of his old con- 
victions, but they strangely wavered. " 0," said 
he, " is there more than life — ^is there more than 
death ? Is there a true immortality ? Are we the 
sport of chance, or are we the subjects of law, the- 
subjects of God ? If there is a soul, is there a 
soul-world ? But why for ever forget it ; and why, 
when preparing for life, are we caught away by 
death ? Death ! death ! " he cried in anguish ; 
" what is death ? And what is immortality ?" The 
vision passed. All was dark once more. Silence 
brooded over the dead — over the boundless future. 
The young, the gifted, the beautiful was a squalid 
corpse. The grave opened to receive his dust, and 
eternity darkened before Frank's bewildered spirit. 
All his doubts returned. That sudden change — 
that fearful silence — ^that lonely grave — were all 
he knew. 

With prodigious and partially successful efforts 
he tried to banish the whole subject. He plunged 
into society and amusement. He skimmed the sur- 
face of life's ocean, like a bird in mingled cloud and 
sun-light, with no thought of the ^thetm^ tc^s^. 
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- " Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
* Life is but an empty dream 1 * 
For the bouI is dead that slumbers. 
And things are not what they seem." 

Longfellow. 

" Are we but eddies of the dust, 
Uplifted by the blast, and whirled 
Along the highway of the world 
A moment only, then to fall 
Back to a common level all. 
At the subsiding of the gust ?" 

Longfellow. 

It was time for our young friend to choose a 
profession. It was the design of Frank's parents, 
if possible, to fit him for some honorable position 
in society. This he knew and approved. He de- 
cided in favor of the law, as the most likely to 
further this end. With his mother's consent, he 

went into the office of Judge of ^ 

occasionally attending lectures at Cambridge upon 
jurisprudence and kindred subjects. The study 
was irksome for a time, but became more agreeable 
as he advanced. His whole nund and heart began 
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to be absorbed ; so that he had little time or in- 
terest for any thing else. This, to some extent, 
saved him from the emasculating influence of pleas- 
ure. For relaxation he went into society occasion- 
ally ; now and then, as opportunity offered, attend- 
ing a ball or theatrical representation. But these 
did not so much engage him as his law studies. 
Happily this complete occupancy preserved his 
morals, which had been somewhat injured duriag 
his college course. He was resolved to distinguish 
himself, and would not descend to any thing mean 
or vicious. But his soul was empty of all high 
and positive beliefs, and not only so, but of all 
pure and elevated joy. 

Of course he became acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of evidence, but only in their application to 
the conduct of business, or the procedure of courts. 
Somehow this kind of study rather strengthened 
than diminished his scepticism. 

About this time he formed an acquaintance of 
rather an interesting character. Mr. P., like him- 
self a law-student, was highly cultivated and acute, 
with considerable imaginative sensibility. He had 
resided at West R y and was educated at Har- 
vard. A great admirer of the Hegelian philosophy, 
which we suspect he had not thoroughly mastered, 

he imbibed certain vague pantheistic notions, which 

2 
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he dignified with the name of science. To him 
nature and God were one, distinguished indeed as 
essence and form, but one in reality and procession. 
Thence he worshiped only the strong and beautiful. 
God, he said, was the All, the essence and over- 
soul of the universe, now gleaming in the beauty 
of a sunset, anon throbbing in the heart of a tiger 
or a man. Man, he said, was only a part, rather a 
manifestation of the great whole, a ray, so to speak, 
of the eternal sun. Finite in form, yet infinite in 
essence, he has the consciousness of God, nay 
more, is God. Even in darkness and sin he is 
advancing to all that is good and true. From 
stews and brothels he is on the way to glory. 
Thus all common distinctions are lost. Sin is only 
difference; at best shadow. Error is the other 
side of truth ; death, a new form of life. Indeed 
all is life, or death, as may happen — ^life to the 
hopeful, death to the despairing ; yet the same in 
the end to one and all. One thing passes into 
another, and all pass into the great whole. Beliefs 
are structural. All fare alike at last. Body and 
soul are identical; or rather all is soul, with its 
ever varying form and movement. Christianity in 
its deeper essence is good and true ; in form it is 
old and vanishing away. A broader faith must 
take its place. The many must become the one. 
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Identity is the law of logic— of creed— of science 
—of the universe. There is nothing but essence, 
—call it Power, Beauty, Reason, Holy Ghost, 
Minerva, Jove, Apollo, Budh, or Brahm — no mat- 
ter ! All is One, and One is All.* 

This kind of talk fascinated our young friend. 
At least it sounded original and profound. The 
beliefs of childhood were stale and dull. The Bible, 
a fine old book of Oriental legends, belonged to 
another age. It had performed its part, and was su- 
perseded. Souls like his needed something better. 

But somehow the idea of an impersonal God, or 
God as the invisible force of nature, was not quite 
satisfactory. The more he thought of it, the more 
intangible it became. He could not grasp it ; he 
could not distinguish it from nature itself. Ever- 
more it escaped into the mist of fanciful specula- 
tion. And what, on this theory, was he himself? 
Was he but the " dream of God ?" Was he but 
the sport of the invisible power? And was he 
really on fhe way to glory ? Was he not rather on 
the way to annihilation ? A few years ago he was 
unconscious, a part of the great whole. Now he 
was passing, like a bubble on life's wave. By-and- 
by would he not sink into the abyss, . 

* Several of these expresBions are token almost literally from B. W. 
Emerson. 
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" And not a thread of oonscioosnesa remain 
To toU how BtiU it is ?'' 

Stepping one day into a bookstore, he picked up 
a copy of Comte's " Philosophie Positive." " Ah," 
said he, " this is what I want — something positive^ 
something reUable. So, possessing himself of the 
book, he sedulously began its study. It was dry 
enough, in all conscience, but bold and vigorous ; 
and so he read on, with deepening interest, to the 
close. He could not quite admit its terrible con- 
clusions ; but it dissipated his immature idealism 
and brought him to the verge of despair. Under its 
relentless logic he saw his magnificent visions of an 
ideal universe vanish away. And what remained ? 
Nothing, absolutely notliing. Names, indeed, were 
there-7-laws, or rather, methods, and changes; 
but no soul, no God, no heaven. A mere phe- 
nomenon himself, or perhaps a concatenation of 
phenomena, like a revolving chain, or an ever 
rushing river, he was whirUng along, as in some 
strange phantasmagoria, now in sunshine, anon in 
shadow, and by-and-by to be engulfed and for 
ever lost. 

His pantheistic friend assured him that this was 
a gross and superficial philosophy, unworthy of a 
great and generous mind. Matter, he said, was 
form ; spirit, that is to say, thought, reason, over- 
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soul, alone essence. He, indeed, was but a wave 
of the boundless, everflowing sea, but wave and 
sea were one, and equally spiritual, equally divine. 
The wave might sink, but it would only be to a 
deeper and yet deeper sea. As man he was finite, 
as God infinite ; and his destiny, therefore, would 
be to remerge, or subside (philosophically the same 
thing) into the general soul. As to the idea or 
the desire of a personal immortality^ that was a 
vulgar prejudice, a mere dream of overweening 
selfhood, which he must abandon. 

He tried it ; but as he lost himself, he lost his 
God. The positivism of Comte, and the idealism 
of Hegel seemed to come to identity at last. The 
distinction between matter and spirit was lost. 
One substance alone remained ; if indeed any thing 
now could be called by so grave a name. 

His creed was thus reduced to its lowest min- 
imum. His own existence was a problem. He 
could say, the universe and I exist; but, the 
moment he said so, up sprung the question, 
^' What is the universe j and what am I? " This was 
as far as he could go : and as other matters pressed 
upon his attention, he abandoned the inquiry. 

While in this state of mind, he completed his 
preliminary legal studies, and was admitted to the 
bar in the town of . 



CHAPTER IV. 

** A mother is a mother still — 
The holiest thing alive.'' 

COLEBIDGE. 

^ The son of parents passed into the skies." 

CowFBa. 

A FEW weeks after, Frank received the follow- 
ing note from his younger sister. 

"Dear Frank, 

" Mother is quite unwell. The physician 
fears that it may prove typhus fever. She is sin- 
gularly depressed, and imagines she will not live. 
I do not yield to my fears, but I am quite anxious, 
and wish you to come home. Come as soon as 
possible. Your affectionate sister, 

« Mary ." 

Frank was very much occupied just at that 
time. Indeed, his professional duties were exceed- 
ingly pressing ; and he had a special engagement 
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for the next day. In the evening, however, hd 
received a telegraphic dispatch, informing him that 
his mother was worse, and earnestly desired to see 
him. He was much alarmed ; but there was no 
opportunity of setting out that evening. In the 
morning he was on his way. It was in the latter 
part of October. A rain storm had set in from the 
north-east. A dreary wind howled through the 
hills, and sobbed among the woods through which 
he passed. About two o'clock in the afternoon 
he drew near the old homestead. The little brook 
running down from the house to the Connecticut 
looked disturbed and swollen. The leaves of the 
foresUrees were whirling in wild eddies. The 
entire landscape, so serene in mild weather, was 
dull and cheerless, shut in on all sides by the low 
sullen sky, and swept by torrents of gusty rain. 
Prank, however, paid Uttle attention to external 
objects. A more terrible storm was darkening his 
spirit. A presentiment of impending calamity had 
seized him the moment he received the last tele- 
graphic dispatch. It deepened as he advanced 
toward home, and became so engrossing as he 
caught the first glimpse of the dear old place, that 
he could scarcely endure the suspense. His 
attachment to his mother was deep and tender. 
Amid aU the disappoin^ents of life, Ke Iv&d ^^^x 
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turned to her for sympathy ; even in his greatest 
thoughtlessness he cherished her gentle image. 
His mother, he knew, reciprocated this attachmont. 
Unlike in many things, they were yet much alike 
in others. A peculiar tie bound them to each 
other. All Frank's plans had some reference to 
his mother. When he was settled in life, and 
acquired wealth and distinction, she would come 
and live with him. His joy would be doubled by 
hers. She would share in all hia honor ; and when, 
in a good old age, as he imagined, she should pass 
away from earth, her parting blessing would leave 
a divine fragrance on his heart and home. Skep- 
tical as he was, he never doubted his mother's 
piety; and though there was no heaven for him or 
others, there must somehow be a heaven for her ! 
She herself, in temper and aspiration, was pure and 
heavenly, and there was surely waiting for her, in 
the distance, some pure and heavenly homo. 

Frank met his sister at the door. Her eyes 
were swollen with weeping. She fell into his 
arms, exclaiming, " brother ! mother, I fear, is 
dying." He said nothing in reply, but instantly 
made his way to his mother's room. A few friends 
with the physician, were hovering over her couch. 
She was breathing low ; her eyes half shut, and a 
singular expression of miAgled sweetness and pain 
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upon her countenance. The physician, who no- 
ticed his entrance, held him back, and then whis- 
pered in her ear that Frank had come. She opened 
her eyes with a smile, and stretching out her arms, 
clasped him around the neck, as he bent to receive 
her embrace. For a few minutes she was over- 
come ; and seeing her exhaustion, Frank sank into 
a chair, and sobbed as if his heart would break. 
He tried to suppress the emotion ; but it was impos- 
sible. With a great effort, he finally succeeded in 
checking its more violent expression. His mother 
rallied, and laying her hand in his, she gazed long 
and steadily in his face ; her lips moved, as if in 
prayer, and "God bless you, my son, God bless 
you forever and ever," distinctly fell upon his ear. 
He buried his head in the bed-clothes ; for it was 
too much for his quick sensibilities. He had only 
time to say, " mother, forgive me, forgive me, be- 
fore you die," when she opened her eyes once more 
in a sort of surprise. But, as if she understood 
him, she replied, in the softest whisper, " God for- 
give you, my son, God bless you forever and ever. 
Amen !" A strange paleness spread over her face, 
which momentarily brightened ; her eyes dilating, 
as if in wonder and joy; and lifting her hands 
towards heaven, she clasped them together, then let 

them drop gently upon her breast, and all was ovei:. 

2* 
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Two days after, that gentle form was laid, side 
by side with that of her husband, in the old grave- 
yard under the hill. The storm had cleared away. 
The atmosphere once more was pure and summer- 
like. All the winds were hushed. An awful still- 
ness reigned around, as with chastened grief we 
bade the precious dust a long farewell. 



CHAPTER V. 

And is this all that man can claim ! 
Is this our longing's final aim ? 
To bo like all things round — no more 
Than pebbles cast on time's great shore ! 

Sterldtg. 

"OGodI OGodI 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world." 

Shakbpearb. 

*' Calm and deep peace in this wide air 
These leaves that redden to their fall ; 
And in my heart, if calm at all. 

If any calm — a calm despair/' 

Tennyson. 

We had formed some acquaintance with the 
family long before this ; but it was at his mother's 
funeral we were first introduced to Frank. A few 
words only passed between us. We saw that he 
was oppressed with grief, and we took occasion to 
leave at an early hour after the funeral. 

We met him afterwards in ^ when our 

acquaintance ripened into a durable Mend^bi^^ ^s^^ 
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gave rise to some frequent conversations, and some 
correspondence, a portion of which will be found in 
this sketch. It was long before Frank got over the 
shock of his mother's death. He was unprepared 
for it. In the existing state of his mind, especiallj'^, 
it produced upon him a peculiarly painful impres- 
sion. It revived the singular feelings which he had 
experienced by his father's grave ; it brought up, 
with fresh and awful interest, the great questions 
of life and immortality. It revealed the abyss of 
skepticism into which he had fallen. It awakened 
him from the fearful dream of annihilation. He 
felt himself standing on the perilous edge of a 
yawning gulf, whose dark deeps sank away down- 
wards forever. All this he saw clearly and dis- 
tinctly; but he could not recede. Yonder, so to 
speak, in the hazy distance, lay the faint outline of 
an eternal home, into which the spirit of his de- 
parted mother had gone ; but real as it seemed to 
his feelings and imagination, to his intellect it pre- 
sented itself only as a fancy. He was compelled, 
in spite of his feelings, to come to this horrible 
conclusion. 

Business pressed. Society offered its charms. 
Some of the great objects of his life were about to 
be grasped. By the death of his parents he had 
come into the possession of a handsome property. 
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He had made some successful efforts at the bar. 
Many friends regarded him with deep admiration, 
and predicted his complete success. Apparently 
these things attracted him powerfully. He studied 
and worked harder than ever. His mind began to 
glow with his old enthusiasm. But in hours of re- 
pose and reflection, yonder gleamed the ideal home 
of his mother, which began, he could not teU how, 
to appear more and more real to his mind, as well 
as his heart. He found himself saying inwardly, 
It must be so ; it can not be an illusion ; it must be 
a reality. He tried to grasp the great idea, but 
failed. 

Between him and that home yawned a great 
chasm, which neither intellect nor imagination 
could cross. The old skepticism, returning with 
redoubled force, covered the whole with impene- 
trable shadows. 

Thus amid the business and the pleasures of life, 
his soul was empty and dead. Life was a blank. 
His very success a failure. 



CHAPTER VI. 



•* Wlmt is Truth ?" 

Pilate. 

« Light 1 more Ught 1" 

Dying Worda of Gosths. 

** God Boid, Let there be light, and there was light.* 

Thr Bible. 



Frank and his younger sister, both of them yet 
unmarried, lived in the family of his older sister, 
who married a friend of the writer's, in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of S . He retained pos- 
session of the old homestead, and spent a portion 
of the summer there. The furniture, books, and 
every thing about it, were left just as before. A 
worthy man, who had charge of the farm, with his 
wife, occupied a portion of the building, and kept 
every thing in perfect order. His mother's room, 
with her favorite authors, Bible, and Prayer-book, 
was especially cared for; every thing remained 
just as it was wheii she dieq, 
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Somehow he was comparatively happy there, at 
least, at intervals. Old friends came to see 
him. He read and talked, roamed about among 
the hills, sailed on the river, often visited his moth- 
er's grave, and now and then read a little in her 
favorite authors — Herbert, Milton, Cowper, and 
Tennyson, John Bunyan, Thomas A. Kempis, Jer- 
emy Taylor, and William Jay. Intellectually his 
skepticism was as deep as ever; but all tumult 
had ceased. A dead calm reigned within. He 
concluded he would " wait and see." Possibly 
there might be something even for him. Life in- 
deed had lost its principal charm, and alTthe future 
was dim. But he could bear his doubt, as one 
bears a secret sorrow, and make the most of the 
present moment, the only thing he knew for cer- 
tain. It was not without great effort he reached 
this conclusion ; and how long he could retain it, 
he neither knew nor inquired. 

But why not reinvestigate the whole subject, 
was a thought which occurred to him one day, with 
startling vividness. Perhaps, said he, I am wrong 
— aU wrong. But he scarcely knew where to be- 
gin. His fundamental convictions were gone ; or, 
if one or two remained, he knew not what they 
were. 

The next summer, the same thought occurred to 
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him with yet greater force, and as I chanced to be 
in the neighborhood he gave me an invitation to 
spend a week or two at his house, in fishing and 
other recreations. I gladly accepted his invitation. 
In the course of our rambles together, he touched 
upon his peculiar state of mind, and as I had some 
information respecting it from another quarter, I 
proposed we should frankly talk over the whole 
matter, not as disputants but as friends, seeking 
the truth. 

" Tell me," said I, " frankly what you believe ; 
for, however skeptical, you must believe some- 
thing." 

" Believe !" was his reply, " I scarcely know the 
meaning of the word. It seems to me that I be- 
lieve nothing, and in fact know nothing. I have 
hoped, indeed, that my dear mother might yet 
exist in some beautiful sphere beyond the domain 
of the senses, but I can not say that I believe it." 

" That 's not what I mean," was my rejoinder. 
" I speak of more simple, more elemental beliefs. 
For doubt as we may, we can not doubt that we 
doubt. You believe your own existence, do you 
not ?" 

" Of course," said he, smiling ; " but the diffi- 
culty is to know what that existence is." 

" Think a little further," added I, " and say 
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frankly whether you regard your existence as the 
cause of itself." 

" Certainly not." 

" It is an effect then f 

" I presume so ; if by that you mean that it is 
the effect of pre-existing forces and arrangements." 

" Precisely so ; and let me say that it is a be- 
lief of some consequence. Let us consider it set- 
tled that every thing must have a cause." 

^' Very well," said he quickly ; but as if seeing 
where the admission might lead, he added, " may 
there not be an endless or infinite series of 
causes ?" 

" Never mind that at present. By-and-by you 
will answer it for yourself. Hold to the fact or 
belief that every change must have a cause ; for, 
in this case, do n't you see that cause must be first, 
however far that series goes back ? And if cause 
be first, then the universe which is known to you 
now only as an effect, or in its effects, must have 
a cause adequate to its production ?" 

" It would seem so," said Frank, with some hesi- 
tation ; " but we know so little of the universe that 
we can not speculate as to its cause." 

" Never mind that, again, if you please ; for the * 
main thing in this matter is the fixed* belief that 
the universe must have a cause, and that cause 
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adequate to its production ; or, if you prefer the 
expression, adequate to the production of all its 
effects or changes. But confining attention to 
your own personality, is there not much more that 
yon believe respecting yourself? For example, 
you believe that you think, that you feel, that you 
love, that you exercise forethought and will — do 
you not ?" 

" Certainly." 

" And hence that you arc an intelligent, respons- 
ible agent ?" 

" In some cases I am. But how far do you ex- 
tend the import of the expression, ' inielUgent and 



" Thus far, at least, that you possess the idea of 
cause, and reason accordingly ; that you are, con- 
sequently, capable of actions, or series of actions, 
» based upon rational grounds, and haying reference 
to the production of certain intelligent and even 
moral results ; that you are thus a responsible, pro- 
ductive agent, conscious of a worth and dignity 
^^ beyond the inferior animals. Do you acknowledge 
^K yourself thus intelligent and responsible, in other 
^H words, what we call a spiritual and moral being ?" 
^H " Within certain Kmits, I suppose I do — unless, 

^H indeed, I take exception to the word spiritual; for 
^H what I am, in relation to what we call spirit, in dis- 



^ 
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tinction from matter, I hardly know. I simply 
know that I exist, and that I am intelligent and 
responsible, so far as my fellow men are concerned." 

"That," said I, "is sufficient for the present. 
You are a personality, then — ^an intelligent, respon- 
sible, productive agent, whose mind is a unit, or 
ought to be, and whose life, also, is or ought to be 
a unit. Now, let me ask you, in all candor, and 
without any speculation on your part, respecting an 
endless series of causes and effects, if you do not 
believe that whatever exists in the efifect, must also, 
and in a higher degree, be found in the cause ?" 

" That," said Frank, " is a new idea to me. I 
see no reason, however, to deny it. At any rate, 
I will go so far as to acknowledge that the cause 
must control or produce the efifect, and in some 
sense, impart to it its qualties and powers." 

" Very well ; must not the cause, then, to which 
you owe your existence and powers be endowed 
with though* and will ?" 

" Possibly, if one can only find it." 

" Nay, do not say possiblt/^ for so it must be ; 
only the intelligence must be infinite, the will om- 
nipotent." 

At this moment we gained an elevated point 
from which the whole surrounding country was 
visible- " Yonder," said I, " is the city ol R , 
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how came it there ? Thought, skill, purpose, taste, 
nay, more — morality and religion are embodied in 
those buildings, towers, and steeples. Did not 
these exist first in the cause, the agents or produc- 
ers that gave them birth ?" 

" Undoubtedly." 

" And what are you and I, then, as effects or as 
embodied thought, feeling, taste, conscience, and 
will ? And what is the being that gave- us birth ?" 

" Stop, stop," cried Frank, " you hurry me too 
much." 

" Well, go back a little, and take it more slowly. 
As an existence you had a beginning, had you not?" 

"Of course." (Smiling.) 

" All other men, present or past, had a begin- 
ning?" 

" Yes, if they are such as I." 

" The race had a beginning ?" 

" So say some of the most eminent geologists." 

" It must have had, whether the geologists say 
so or not, though it is interesting enough to know 
that science, in this respect, corroborates our ra- 
tional convictions. But further, must not the first 
man or men, the race, as we designate them, had 
the power of taking care of themselves ?" 

" It would seem necessary ; but what of that ?" 

" Simply that they must have been produced in 
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a state of comparative maturity ; otherwise, I can 
not see how their existence could have been pro- 
longed." 

" Well, I never thought of that before, but the 
moment the thing is stated, it seems plain enough. 
Certainly, they must, somehow, have come into ex- 
istence full grown. If not, they must have been 
preserved, up to that point, by some special ar- 
rangement. Your rule of adequate cause applies in 
this case." 

" Some say they were created as embryos, or 
possibly as eggs or seeds sown broadcast, or depos- 
ited in special centers, and so growing, by some 
mysterious process, to maturity! Others claim 
that they were developed from form to form, or 
from species to species, advancing possibly from 
some slight gelatinous mass, or greasy globule, 
through moUusk, reptile, fish, fowl, and quadruped, 
to the fair proportions of full-grown men and 
women! St. Ililaire, even now, speaks of ^men 
and other monkeys !' What do you think of that?" 

" Think of it ! why, it is sheer nonsense." 

"They were created, then — created, probably, 
at once. They could not happen thus— could 
they?" 

" Certainly not ; did I not admit that they were 
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produced — ^produced full-grown, or cared for by 
some special arrangement till they were ?"* 

" They had a producer, then ?" 

"It would seem so. The thought, indeed, is 
new to me, in this method of its application. But 
it seems to spring from a fundamental conviction, 
that of cause, which I have admitted." 

After a pause, he added : " But what of that 
endless series, or cycle, as the philosophers say? 
Is there not something in that, after all ?" 

" No, nothing whatever. The supposition is an 
absurdity." 

" Why ?" 

" It is in reality, take it as a whole, the supposi- 
tion of an effect without a cause. Or, if you do 



* The question of first production must ever be a different one from 
that of reproduction. Agassiz and others have demonstrated, to the satiB- 
faction of all competent to form an opinion on the subject, that plants and 
animals pass thr«)ugh the cell or egg form. All human beings, as repro- 
dttced, have, at some period of their existence, been first oya, and then 
embryos. But this has nothing to do "with a first creation, -which must be 
accomplished by a special creative act, providing not only for exUteneet 
but for the preservation of that existence^ including reproduction. It is 
easy enough to form artificial cells, by means of fat or oil, in gelatinous 
liquid, but that is all we can do. We can not impart life, or the principle 
of life, peculiar to each kind of animal, which springs from its own spe- 
cific cell, ovum, or embryo. And as to first creation, or first production, 
that, even in the hands of the Deity, must be a peculiar act, and a peculiar 
process. For before we have eggs or embryos now, we must have the 
living creatures from which they come. This fact, therefore, limits all 
our science, all our speculation. How the first animaJs, the first man or 
men were created, God only can telL 
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not see this, don't you perceive that it is the hy- 
pothesis of an infinite of finites, which is a contra- 
diction — an eternity of times, which is equally 
absurd, an endless chain, with endless beginnings, 
and endless ends ! In fact, it is the old pagan ab- 
surdity of the globe upon the elephant, the elephant 
upon the tortoise, the tortoise upon we know not 
what r 

" But to make this matter clearer," we continued, 
"let me ask you, must not every effect, however 
marvelous or stupendous, be an event of time, that 
is, an event having a specific beginning T 

" So it seems !" 

" Cause then alone can be infinite — ^alone can be 
eternal. Go back as far as may be, and you must 
end in cause, and that cause may be, must be un- 
created, infinite, eternal. All finite, limited, or 
secondary causes, must be referred back to this. 
This is first, and this is last. This alone is ade- 
quate — this alone is all-sufficient. This alone is 
^ All, and in AU.' From this is mind ; from this 
also is matter. This is the source of being ; this 
the fountain of intelligence and life. Is it not so ?'* 

" So it appears," said Frank, musingly, as if try- 
ing to grasp the mighty thought. " But," he added, 
" it bewilders me." 

" Is not the idea logical ?" said I. " Does it not 
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rest upon a fundamental belief, which you have 
admitted ?" 

(After a pause) " It does ! But, I must think 
of it." 

We had reached home, and were sitting upon a 
bank under the shadow of the fine old maples be- 
fore the house. At this moment, Jacob, the farm 
steward, made his appearance and informed me 
that my fishing-tackle, which he had been mending, 
was ready for me. 

" Frank," said I, " think it all over and see how 
much you can believe. To-morrow, or next day, 
when you have arrived at some definite conclusion, 
we will resume our conversation. In the mean- 
while, I will go and see what can be done in that 
trout-brook among the hills." 



CHAPTER VII. 

''Many things are becoming clearer to me I** 

Dtino Wouds or Schiller. 

" In the glory of Him who 
Hmig his masonry pendent on naught, when the world he created. 
EarUi declareth his might and the firmament uttereth his glory. 
Races blossom and die, and stars fall downward from heaven, 
Downward like withered leaves, at the hist stroke of midnight, millAni nmn 
Lay themselves down at his feet, and he sees them, bat counts them as 

nothiog. 
Who shall stand in his presence V* Tbgner. 

** I have sinned, what shall I do unto Thee, O Thou Preserver Of men f* 

Job. 

Two days after, we were riding, at eariy dawn, 
along the banks of the beautiful Connecticut. I 
said little or nothing; for I observed that Frank 
was occupied with his own thoughts. All at once 
his face brightened, and glancing towards the river, 
and then to the hills beyond, he broke out, — " Yes, 
that river had a beginning. See how it has cut 
through the rocks! It is as plain as day-light. 
That mountain, too, had a beginning ; all the trees 
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on its side began to grow. Those old rocks^ fused 
in fire, or deposited at the bottom of the ocean, had 
a beginning. The great globe, rock-ribbed and 
rounded, is a creation of time. All worlds, and all 
their occupants, began to be. All minds, all hearts, 
began to be !" 

"More than that," said I, "they were made.* 
Every effect must have an adequate cause, you 
know." 

" True, most true !" was the quick reply. " I see 
it all now." 

" And that adequate Cause is what ?" 

"God!" said he, reverently. "God, infinite, 
omnipotent, eternal." And then, in a soft whisper, 
as if speaking to himself, " My mother's God !" 

"0 that you could say, ^my God,'" was our 
quiet but earnest reply. 

A long pause ensued. The hills and vales 
around us were brightening under the influence 
of the ascending sun. The woods, though par- 
tially divested of their leaves, were burnished with 
living beauty. Happy birds were caroling around 
us ; and the blue waves of the Connecticut were 
dancing in the sunlight. A sweet and hallowed 

* The word "made" is an imperfect one in this connection. So are 
'^created'* and "produced.'' All are insufficient fully or adequately to 
express the great fiiot that aU fioite beings and things are derived 
from Ch)d. 
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influence fell upon our spirits; and I inwardly 
prayed that ^Hhe Sun of righteousness" might 
arise upon us with " healing in his wings." 

" Mr. Wilson," said I, about an hour afterward, 
" do you believe that qualities, or attributes, can 
exist alone ?" 

" I should think not," was his reply. 

" What in your view do they imply ?" 

" Something, though I know not what, to which 
they belong, or, as the philosophers say, in which 
they inhere." 

" Is not that, too, a necessary belief ?" 

" I should think it might be ; but qualities alone 
are known to us." 

" They alone are known to us in a particular 
way. They alone are visible and palpable to the 
senses. That the invisible, impalpable essence to 
which they belong, may be known or recognized 
as existence ; or what we call being or substance, 
is perfectly clear. All qualities must belong to a 
substance; all attributes to a subject or being. 
Man, for example, has certain qualities or attri- 
butes, but they are all referred to the invisible 
being whom we properly designate the man, or 
spirit of the man. This alone we recognize as one 
person, as a single indivisible agent, soul or will, 
who is said to possess all these qualities, exercise 
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all these attributes. Is not the statement then 
just, that all attributes must have a subject, all 
actions an agent ?" 

" I am compelled to admit it. It seems one of 
our fundamental convictions." 

" Look around you then, through the universe ; 
— ^what do you see ? Qualities, attributes, infinite, 
endless; and not only so, but thoughts, plans, 
purposes, actions, in embodied form, or actual 
movement. Here are men and nations, suns, stars, 
and worlds ; vast, mechanical, and vital forces ; laws 
and systems, or rather one grand system carried 
on with infinite precision and boundless power. 
Whose are these, and what do they imply ?" 

" Some being or agent," said Frank,' slowly and 
deliberately, "to whom they belong, and whose 
nature they express." 

"All questions, then, of time, beginning, crea- 
tion, being left out, here is a proof of God, instant 
and overwhelming. Our nature demands the con- 
clusion, makes it, in fact, an absolute necessity for 
us. On which ground many thoughtful persons 
have affirmed that atheism is an impossibility. 
Still theoretical atheism does exist in this world 
of ours, but exists as a strange anomaly, a shock- 
ing extravagance. But, leaving that, let me ask 
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you once more, do you believe in the essential 
distinction of right and wrong?" 

" I presume so/' said Frank ; " but what do you 
mean by essential in this connection ?" 
. " By essential I mean real — a, real and perma 
nent distinction, in the nature of things, between 
right and wrong." 

" Yes, I believe I do. Some things that men 
caU right or wrong may be simply conventional ; 
after all, there is, there must be .such a distinc- 
tion." 

" It springs from our very nature, does it not ?" 

" It would seem so ; for all have it, in more or 
less degree." 

" Even infidel and wicked men have it, and act 
upon it. They have the idea of justice and in- 
justice, of praise and blame, and, though violating 
the rights of others, claim to have rights of their 
own." 

" Granted." 

" Man has a conscience then, or a conscious- 
ness, conviction, faculty, impulse, call it what you 
win, which justifies or condemns his actions, and 
thus recognizes as a fundamental belief, the es- 
sential, immutable distinction between right and 
wrong. You admit this ?" 

" Certainly." 
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"Well, then, this conviction, this facnliy, or 
consciousness, whatever it may be, is constito- 
tional ?" 

" It would seem so." 

" Who gave man his constitution ?" 

" As I have admitted the fact of his creation, 
I must reply, his Creator." 

" Very well. You have also admitted the doc- 
trine of adequate cause. What exists in the 
effect, exists, as a fact or a potency, in the cause. 
And if so, God is the source of right. God him- 
self, so to speak, has a conscience. The right is 
enthroned in him. He is the right ; is he not ?" 

" The conclusion seems to be just. I am com- 
pelled to admit it ;" said Frank, candidly. 

" God then is a righteous Being ?" 

" I presume so. The inference is just." 

" God is infinite, therefore infinitely righteous." 

" Of course." 

" A holy God, as we say ?" 

" Undoubtedly." 

" He has a law ?" 

" Yes." 

" A government of law ?" 

" Doubtless." . 

"We are under it?" 

" So it appears." 
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'' We shaU be judged by it T 

" Judged ! The expression is a common one, 
what do you mean by it T 

" Our destiny will correspond with our charac- 
ter— wiU it not r 

" It would seem so. But God also is gracioua. 
He has made us for happiness." 

" Yes, but for righteousness also ; or, rather for 
happiness through righteousness. Is it not so ?" 

'' I admit it. It seems rational enough. Right- 
eousness must be the rule of our life. We can not 
be happy without obedience to law." 

" That sounds, Mr. W , like a fundamental 

belief. At least it makes a near approach to such 
a belief. Moreover, it is justified by all observa- 
tion and experience." 

" Certainly. Man is a creature of law. We see 
it in all the spheres of action. The body is under 
law. The whole universe is under law. So also 
must the soul of man be under law. Yes, I see it 
— ^righteousness is the rule of our life." 

" That is to say — ^is it not ? that God, who is 
himself the right, and thus pre-eminently the Boly 
One, is the law of our life ? Frank, this brings you 
and me amazingly close to God." 

" So it appears. The thought in fact is appall- 
ing. 
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"And yet it is a glorious and delightful one. 
The security and happiness of the whole intelligent 
universe depend upon it." 

" Yes ; but it is appalling, nevertheless !" 

" I grant it, my dear friend, for alas ! we are 
sinners !" 

By this time we arrived at home, and our con- 
versation was interrupted. 



CHAPTEK VIII. 

" It must be bo. Plato, thou reasonest well. 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality t 

* mm * * 

Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 

Tis Heayen itself that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates Eternity to man." 

Addison. 

" So be it : there no shade can last 

In that deep dawn behind the tomb, 
But clear from marge to marge shall bloom 
The eternal landscape of the past." 

Tennyson. 

It was Sabbath afternoon. We were returning 
from church, and as the distance was only a mile, 
we preferred to walk. The path, shorter than the 
main road, skirted the edge of a wooded hill, and 
ran along a gurgling brook, half hidden by hem- 
locks and birches. Frank and I lingered under the 
shadows beneath the hill, till all the people going 
that way had passed along. I then asked him 
what he thought of the sermon we liad \v^ax^- \^» 
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was a simple exposition of the Scripture doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul ; and though well 
adapted to the audience in general, contained little 
or nothing to relieve the difficulties of a speculative 
mind. 

" I can scarcely tell," was his reply. " The sub- 
ject interested me profoundly; for, next to the 
existence of God, it is the question of all others, 
the most important. I wish I could believe it ; but ' 
though powerfully attracted by the thought, I must 
frankly own, that I have great difficulties regard- 
ing it. I have hoped, indeed, almost believed that 
my dear mother yet exists, in some better world ; 
but the moment I try to define or to justify the 
doctrine which it involves, it fades from my grasp." 

" Do n't you find, however, that if at any time 
you positively deny the doctrine, something within 
you revolts at the conclusion ?" 

" I confess," said Frank, " to some such expe- 
rience. Therefore I have only doubted." 

" Doubt," said I, " may be the shadow of faith. 
Doubt, at least, is a negative state. It may spring 
from half-knowledge, or possibly from prejudice. 
How happens it that pure souls have such firm con- 
fidence in the immortality of the soul ? Do they 
they not, by a deeper instinct or intuition, recognize 
their spirituality, and feel that they belong more 
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to spirit than to flesh, more to eternity than to 
time?" 

" It may be so ; but so long as my own mind is 
so dark and confused, I can not well help my 
doubt. Ought not my reason, also, to be satisfied ?" 

" Certainly ; but your reason must not demand 
evidence which the subject does not admit of." 

" What do you mean ?" 

" I mean simply this, that scientific or mathe- 
matical evidence will not apply in such a case, any 
more than it will in matters of practical life. 
Indeed, evidence ever varies with the subject ; and 
no greater error exists than that of demanding 
scientific demonstration in matters which do not 
admit of it. In morals, and even in politics, we 
argue from our natural convictions, from general 
tendencies and wants, from analogy and proba- 
bility, from common consent and use. And such 
evidence, you know, though entirely satisfactory, 
is only probable, as we term it. Prejudiced minds 
easily object to it, often deny its force ; and thus 
violate their own constitution, destroy their happi- 
ness, and the happiness of the community." 

" Granted ; but it has also seemed to me that 
the immortality of the soul was only assumed, 
without an attempt at proof" 

" The belief is as old as the woild" 
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" So it is said." 

" It is universal, is it not ?" 

"Not precisely universal; for there are some 
exceptions." 

" The exceptions are limited and incidental ; and 
though in the strictest scientific sense it may not 
be universal, it is as common as the belief in God, or 
in the government of law. It is so ancient and so 
imiversal, that in all ages, thoughtful men, like 
Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Plutarch, Bacon, Lubnitz, 
Butler, and Hamilton, have regarded it as a " law 
of nature," or an original conviction of the human 
soul." 

" Well, there is something in that. My own 
nature, when it utters itself spontaneously, testi- 
fies to the same thing. I seem to be made for 
immortality. At times I am sure that my mother 
is immortal. Yet it does not amount to a proof in 
my view. At any rate, it is a kind of proof which 
I too readily doubt." 

" The doubt is not legitimate ; for it clearly 
springs from the limitation of human knowledge. 
In this respect we may doubt any thing — God — 
the soul — our own personality, the government of 
law, and the eternal dominion of right. Still we 
will not urge it. We will pnly say here, that it 
creates a high probability in favor of the doctrine/* 
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" Are there not other arguments," said Frank, 
in favor of the immortality of the soul ? Could 
I only recognize the essential difference between 
mind and matter, or body and soul, it would go far 
to prove the doctrine, or at least to make it plau- 
sible."^ 

" The distinction," said I, " between mind and 
matter, or soul and body, exists in all languages. 
It is the heritage of all times, and of all nations. 
It seems to most sane minds an absolute certainty. 
Matter, or what we call matter, has its peculiar 
qualities entirely different from those of mind. 
Matter is unconscious, extended, divisible, formal, 
or possessing form, and so forth ; mind, or soul, is 
a conscious unit, and so far as we can see, indivi- 
sible, and thence, in all probability, indestructible. 
It thinks, feels, hopes, wills, plans, controls the 
body, modifies matter, and lives on, through phe- 
nomenal changes, a perfect unit, an identical sub- 
stance, conscious of its acts and states, with the 
memory of the past and the hope of the future. 
Why, then, should it be thought incredible that it 
should survive the wreck of the body, nay, the 
wreck of worlds ? It is not, properly speaking, a 
thing of space and time. It rises above them. It 
vastly transcends them. It belongs to a higher 
sphere. It lives in God. It lives to God. It ia 
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his child and returns to Him. As the Scripture 
expresses it, ^ The dust returns to the dust as it 
was, but the spirit to God, who gave it.' " 

" But what, after aU," said Frank, " if it should 
turn out to be only a finer or more subtle matter ; 
or in essence be found identical with matted For, 
may there not be different kinds of matter ? Nay, 
more, may not matter possess far other and higher 
qaaU«es La we ascribe te it ?" 

" That," said I, " is of no consequence ; for, 
after all, the question is not so much the purely 
metaphysical one as to the essential nature of mat- 
ter or of mind, a question which may transcend 
our powers, but as to the distinction between soul 
and body, mind and organization, spiritual agent 
and material form. For, even were it admitted 
that the spirit may be only a subtler matter, organ- 
ized in bodily shape, it is still a unit, conscious and 
self-contained, and except by the act of God, may 
be indestructible. Moreover, this invisible essence, 
this subtler matter, whatever you choose to call it, 
or whatever, in reality, it may be, thinks, feels, 
loves, acts, suffers, rejoices. It is not, therefore, 
matter as we understand it. More than form or 
organization, it lives — Olives in thought and affection, 
and may thus live for ever. It is more than flesh, 
more than body — it is spirit, yes, (we must use the 
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word, to distinguish it from perishable forms,) it is 
spirit, springing from God as its origin, and return- 
ing to God as its end. God, my friend, is not the 
God of the dead, nor of dead forms, but of the 
living, the immortal. Even the heathen poets and 
philosophers felt this, when with Euripides, Arates, 
and Plato, they spoke of men as ^ the offspring of 
God.' This, too, was the real origin of that sin- 
gular idea of theirs, so familiar to Pythagoras and 
Plato, that the soul had a sort of reminiscence of 
its former life. Dissatisfied with the present and 
palpable, it longs for the future and the eternal, 
that is to say, for God, who is its source and home. 
We repeat it, God is not the God of the dead, but 
of the living. And thus, dear Frank, I explain 
your own instinct respecting your mother. She 
lives unto God. And you, too, though thus far 
alien from the divine life, and sunk, like "the 
winged souls " of Plato, under the dominion of the 
senses, may live unto God, by a divine birth or 
regeneration." 

Frank, after a thoughtful pause, replied, " What 
you say strikes me with force ; but alas ! I am 
more bewildered than convinced. It does indeed 
seem that I need to be bom again. Would that I 
could see it in the light of God ! Are there any 
other reasons for the immortality of the ^oxslT' 
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" Yes : the strongest of all, in my view, yet 
remains to be stated. We are not philosophizing 
here, mind you. We are talking like practical men, 
who demand rational convictions, not metaphysical 
quiddities. Abstaining, therefore, from all discus- 
sbn as to the immateriality of the soul, or iiB 
absolute relation to being and thought ; let me ask 
you one or two questions. You are familiar with 
the law of adaptation, and know that it underlies 
all science, and pervades all worlds. Do you 
believe that things are fitted to each other, and 
thus fitted by God ?" 

" Unquestionably ; for the law, as you state, is 
universal. Indeed, it is this which makes the 
imiverse a system of law." 

" Do you believe, then, that in consequence of 
this all things have their special tendencies and 
spheres ?" 

" I presume so ; but please explain yourself a 
little in detail." 

'' The eye is made for light, and finds it. Could 
we conceive the eye to be formed in a distant 
world, or in a long past age, but intended for the 
present time, and the present sphere around us, it 
would find it ; would it not ?" 

" Yes, if so formed and so destined by an infi- 
nite Mind. 
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" It has an adaptation to light, and hence a tend- 
ency for a specific sphere, which it infallibly finds. 
Its very existence implies the existence of light ; 
does it not ?" 

" Undoubtedly. The case is clear enough. Go 
on, if yoii please, with one or two more illustra- 
tions." 

" The stomach is made for food, and in due time 
finds it — ^that is, finds its sphere. Man is made 
for society, and finds it — finds his sphere. The 
child is made for the family, as man is made for 
the community or the nation, and finds it. The 
soul is made for knowledge — ^for afiection and 
progress. These are its sphere, and it finds them, 
or may find them ; for though there may be seem- 
ing exceptions, the law or fact is universal. Blind 
eyes and ignorant minds do not prove the non- 
existence of light and knowledge." 

" I understand," said Frank ; " the thought is 
interesting, and I begin to see, capable of endless 
application. It does seem that rivers must find 
their seas, though far away." 

" It is the law of nature." 

" How far do you apply it ?" 

" Let us see. God has made man for some final, 
that is, some adequate purpose and sphere. Does 
he find it here? Is earth adequate to all his 
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wishes ? Is this brief life sufficient for his full 
satisfaction ? Is this the true home^ this the final 
sphere of all? Brutish souls, that deny their 
nature, may be satisfied with it. Pigs in straw, 
and cattle in clover, may be contented with their 
fate. But can man, ought man to be satisfied with 
the dreams and shadows of time, evermore escap- 
ing from his grasp, or passing into the deeper shad- 
ows of death ? Must he, through fleetyig joys, 
mingled with tears, agonies, and death, march to 
annihilation or despair ? Can you, Frank, be con- 
tented with this r 

" Never ; no, never, I must frankly own. For 
thus, life were a lie, and man, aye, God himself, 
the dream of a dream, inexpressibly horrible and 
appalling !" 

'' God, my friend, is just ; and since things here 
in this life are ^ cut off in the midst ' and moral 
administration is obviously incomplete, judgment 
must be transferred to the future. But the fears 
of the wicked and the desires of the good shall be 
fulfilled. Here we are only in the beginnings of 
things. This is but the spring-time of our being. 
The summer — above all, the harvest — ^is yet to 
come. Things tend to perfection of state ; and we 
shall find our doom. The infinite ocean seems far 
away, but thither all the streams of life are running. 
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It is not ^ all of life to live, nor all of death to 
die.' " 

" I see it," said Frank ; " we are made for some- 
thing higher than the senses ;— we are made for 
God." 

" Yes : immortality derives from Him. God is 
the true home of the soul. God is love. God 
is life and heaven. This is the sublime idea of the 
Bible. ' God, thou art the dwelling-place 
(home) of thy people, in all generations,' &c. 
Wordsworth only borrowed from the Scripture 
when he said — 

* Trailing clouds of glory do we come, 
From God who is our home.' 

" But there is another thought to which I wish to 
call your attention. Spheres are often prepared 
far away, in distant times and in remote lands ; and 
why not in worlds invisible to the senses ? The 
present is the child of the past. Our homes here 
in pleasant New England were foreseen and fur- 
nished for us long, long ago. And why should any 
one doubt that better homes await us beyond the 
grave T 

" That, indeed, is a sublime thought. I used to 
call the dependence of the present upon the past 
fatality ; but I begin to see that it must be provi- 
dence." 
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" Of course it is. Providence is the provision, 
by the infinite Provider, Creator, and Lord of 
worlds, who acts on system, or by means of laws 
and agencies, which derive their force from him. 
America was a thought of his, in the past eterni- 
ties. It was provided for in the ages long ago. 
Isaiah, Christ, Paul, Anselm, Augustine, Galileo, 
Columbus prepared the way. We are what we are, 
through the Gospel, the Reformation, the Revolu- 
tion, — divine agencies preparing for this beautiful 
sphere, into which you and I, and myriads more, 
are so wondrously fitted. By the way, have yon 
ever thought that America was discovered on the 
principle of adaptation, which lies at the basis of 
this idea of sphere ? Columbus sailed by faith, to 
the promised land. There must be such a great 
outlying continent to balance the old world. He 
imagined that it belonged to the east, though he 
found it in the west, or as a western world, separ- 
ated from the old by an ocean. A sort of divine 
instinct led him on ; and through pathless deserts 
of water he sailed, long and weary nights, long and 
weary days, till he found it. The faith of all oth- 
ers failed ; his never failed. By-and-by, serener 
airs, odors of tropical climes, birds of beautiful 
plumage, and unknown weeds floating past the 
ship, indicated his approach to some strange and 
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beautiful land. And speedily what was faith be- 
came sight, and Columbus planted his feet on the 
shores of the New World. By a similar divine 
instinct, we believe, that far off in the distance, 
though not so far as we may think, beyond death 
and the grave, God has prepared for those who 
love him a new world of beauty and eternal rest. 
Thither go the good and holy. Thither pass all 
meek, believing souls. Thither my own mother and 
yours also have gone. Before they died, they 
knew that they were approaching it. *'Airs of 
Eden fanned them. The light of God, the gleam 
of an immortal home broke upon their enraptured 
vision." 

Frank was silent, and we continued — 
" Nor is this all ; your parents and mine, dear 
Frank, long years ago, gave much time and care, 
to fit us for our future sphere in the world — ^a 
sphere of which I, at least, did not then dream, 
and which even my parents only partially knew. 
But for this they waited, and watched, and prayed. 
For this they sent us to school. For this they sub- 
jected us, sometimes, to painful discipline, a course 
which we did not then appreciate. They would 
^not permit us to rest, but pushed us along, from 
point to point ; ever urging us onward to this far 
off, but predestined sphere. We sometimes wanted 
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to rest — ^to play — to occupy ourselves with other 
things ; but they wisely held us to our studies, 
wisely urged us to adequate preparation for the 
future, far distant sphere. And thus, our heavenly 
Father is treating us all — ^urging us along — often 
painfully trying us— educating and disciplining our 
our spirits for some future invisible home. We 
murmur. We advance reluctantly. We groan in 
anguish under the discipline. But on and on we 
must. This is not our rest. Friends, the dearest 
leave us. Our own health is impaired ; and finally 
death pushes or leads us over the limit which 
divides two worlds. And all for what ? For the 
future high sphere — the perfect immortal home, 
which he is preparing for us in the spirit world. 
And we shall find it, if faithful, as certainly as 
Columbus found the New World — as certainly as 
our own dear mothers have found the promised 
land. God is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living." 

" And what," said Frank, " as if a new thought 
had struck him, " what of the body, the poor dust 
of the grave ?" 

" That belongs to the question of the resurrec- 
tion, about which the Bible alone can teach us. 
Enough now that as living souls, we believe in the 
living God. If all Ufe is from Him, who is Crea- 
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tor and Lord, he can, if he so will it, raise the 
dead. Mere form is nothing. Mere bodily iden- 
tity may be nothing. ^ Flesh and bloody' the Bible 
tells us, ' can not inherit the kingdom of God^ neither 
doth corruption inherit incorruption.^ But God con- 
trols the universe ; he creates it — ^he recreates it ;* 
and if over again, he . shall renew the miracle of 
life, in relation to the body, he can do it. Doubt- 
less he will adapt us to our new home, our eternal 
sphere. And if there should be new heavens, land 
a new earth, wherein dweUeth righteousness, we 
shaU have new bodies, corresponding in purity and 
form to that exalted sphere. But the main ques- 
tion has relation to spirit ; for if God be the God 
of the living and not of the dead, we ' live unto 
him ;' and in that new world, we shall need no such 
gross corporeal frames as we have now, any more 
than we shall need the light of the sun or of the 
moon; for the Lord God and the Lamb are the 
light thereof." 

By this time we had not only reached home, but 
found ourselves leaning upon the old fence, that 
inclosed the orchard, under, the shadow of an im- 
mense apple-tree, where we had been talking for 
nearly an hour, scarcely conscious of the lapse 

* ** Thou reneweet the face of the earth.'*— Psalm cir. 80. 
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of tiine, or of the shadows which were falliag 
arotind us. 

*' Frank," said I, " you must begin to read the 
Bible. Commence with the New Testament, and 
read it through, and then read the Old Testament ; 
or, if you prefer it, read them in connection." 
" But I shall meet with many difficulties." 
" Never mind. Read it, and see how much of 
it you can believe, after this talk. I know you do 
not admit its inspiration ; but leave that question, 
■which you can take up some other time. Leave 
all the difficulties, also ; and just open your mind 
to its influences, as you would to the influences of 
a new and beautiful landscape. What you can 
take in, take; what you do not understand or 
stumble at, leave. And above all read it with 
prayer for light. I believe it to be inspired, that 
is, from God, who gave to 'holy men of old' the 
power, in various forms, and at various times, to 
communicate his will to the world, and make 
record of those divine manifestations and acts, 
which were necessary to the fuU revelation of his 
truth, and the establishment of his Church among 
men ; and I believe it to be thus inspired, among 
other reasons, for this, that it is instinct with 
divine beauty and spiritual power, enthroning, as 
it does, righteousness and love, and presenting the 
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only method by which lost souls may be re-united 
to God, made partakers of his nature, and heirs 
of his kingdom. It is pre-eminently the Book 
of God and Immortality. But read it for your- 
self.'' 

The lights were gleaming in the house, the bell 
rang for supper, and our conversation ceased. 



CHAPTER IX. 



*' Though inland far we be 
Our Bouls have sight of that immortal sea." 

WOBDSWOBTIL 

"* About ITim ull the sanctities of Heaven 
Stood thick as stars, and from his sight received. 
Beatitude post utterance." 

MiLTOX. 



« 



In Him thy God, O Phito, dwelt on earth.' 

Sterling. 



Frank's sister was like his mother, quiet and 
gentle. She had also the same depth and energy 
of faith. Some references being made to the ser- 
mon on the Immortality of the Soul, she remarked 
that it had greatly interested her. It had done 
her good. Heaven seemed to lie right before her, 
while the venerable pastor was descanting upon its 
reality and glory. " And yet," she added naively, 
" earth is made more beautiful by the light reflected 
from another world." 

We all seemed happy sitting around that .cheer- 
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fill table, and yet we were talking of life, death, 
and immortality. It did seem as if the peace of 
heaven was there. 

" If," said I, " we could only in thought rise to 
a sujQ5cient elevation, the present and the future, 
as well as the past, would appear one. It must be 
such to God. He comprehends all in himself. 
Our highest life must yet be a derived, dependent 
life. We are happy and immortal only in God." 

" How is that ?" said Frank, " I never thought 
of that before ; and I am not sure that I compre- 
hend it." 

" You will allow," said I, " that God.is immor- 
tal ? Tou have no doubt there, have you ?" 

"None whatever. It is his very nature as 
God." 

" In which sense, he alone hath life, he alone 
hath immortality. He is immortal because he isJ^ 
All other life must come from him. Hence we 
affirm the fact of divine creation. And not only 
this, but the fact also of recreation, or what some 
call ^constant preservation,' an awkward and in- 
expressive phrase. He who made us keeps us, 
keeps aU things. So that he is constantly renew- 
ing the life of nature and of man. Do n't you be- 

»« I am that I am." 
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lieve that God is as close to nature and man now 
as lie ever was — so close, indeed, that we and all 
things lie in God, as islands in the ocean, or stars in 
space ?" 

" That," said Frank, " if true, is a thriUing 
thought." 

" It can not be otherwise. It springs from the 
nature of things. There can be only one Infinite 
Being — one true Eternal Life. We are con- 
scious personalities, indeed, but not self-sufficient, 
or aU-sufficient. The source of our being is with- 
out us. We hang upon God as stars upon the sun. 
^From him cometh every good and every perfect gift ; 
for in him tve live and move, and have our being! 
This is the doctrine of the Bible, and this it is 
which makes that book so wonderful. It teaches 
that men and angels are nothing except as from 
him. The universe lies in his hand. The soul 
throbs at his pleasure. In a word, God is all and 
in alir 

"That sounds," said Frank, like "pantheism, 
with which I have been so' bewildered." 

" It is pan-theism ; but not the pagan or the 
philosophic pantheism ; for while the latter con- 
founds the universe and God, the Bible distin- 
guishes them. God infinitely transcends the uni- 
verse, and yet he is in it as its life and joy. God 
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and man are mysteriously united as Father and 
child ; yet man keeps his own personality, and con- 
sequently recognizes his dependence upon God. 
God is ' all and in all^' in this sense, and this only ; 
and thus to know him is to be happy." 

" God and man related as Father and child ! 
That," said Frank, " sounds strangely. Are not 
the words to be taken in some vague, figurative 
sense ?" 

" Figurative they may be ; but not vague. The 
mere physical conception, of course, must be 
thrown out ; but the stupendous reality remains — 
that, spiritually, God and man are related, as foun- 
tain and stream, as Father and child. This great 
truth the Apostle Paul affirmed on Mars Hill, 
quoting in proof and illustration, the Greek poet 
Arates, and perhaps Euripides, who used the ex- 
pression, ' For we are also his offspring' In this 
respect man is at the summit of creation, and on 
earth represents God. Fallen as we are, such is 
our origin, such our state. We are of God ; for he 
fills all life, as the ocean fills each creek, inlet, and 
cove." 

" Do you mean to say that we are a part of 

God r 

" No ; for God does not consist of parts. But 
I do mean to say that his life sustains ours — 
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nay, sustains all things. The relatioo, indeed, is 
spiritual, and can not be adequately expressed 
in words ; but it is, and must be so. Man holds 
from God ; and, recognizing the fact, ia his proper 
child. He forgets it, indeed ; nay, he positively 
ignores it ; and in this consists his alienation and 
apostasy. But even in ruin he is still the son of 
God. Wandering in the wilderness, and feeding 
on husks, he has an heritage in heaven, llis na- 
ture is spiritual ; his proper home the bosom of 
the Father." 

" God ail and in all — is that a Bible expression ?" 
said Frank, deliberately and inquiringly. 

" Certainly ; and not only so, but it contains the 
central fact and idea of the Bible. It ia the one 
great fundamental, transcendent truth which it 
reveals, for it ia the truth which underlies and ex- 
plains all other truths. For, ' of him, and to him, 
and through him, are all things.' Yes, Frank, yon 
and I, whatever else we may be, and however far 
we may have wandered, are the sons of God." 

" What, then, is Christ ?" said Frank, as if a new 
idea had struck him. 

" The one perfect manifestation of God, in the 
form of man ;' on which account he is justly desig- 
nated the Only Segoiten of the Father; in other 
words, God manifest in the flesh; in which sense, 
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also, he is pre-eminently and above all others the 
San of God. But he is, also, the Son of Man; for 
while his nature is divine, it is human also; and 
hence he stands as the Mediator, indicating the ac- 
tual or possible union between the human and the 
divine." 

" There is something wonderful in that ; but how 
do you explain it ?" 

" I do not explain it at all ; I only state it. And 
this is as much as we can do with a large propor- 
tion of all the facts or truths we know. God and 
nfian, as we have said, are strangely related. In 
his spiritual and moral nature, man is the* fittest 
temple of God, the most beautiful and appropriate 
manifestation of the Divine presence and power. 
Christ is the model man — ^the unspotted, unfallen 
man — ^the sum, essence, and flower of our race; if 
we may so speak, using words imperfectly and in- 
adequately, as we must ; but being thus, in a pe- 
culiar sense, man or the Son of Man, he stands 
forth as the most perfect image and temple of the 
Godhead. The Father is in Him as the Son ; and 
thus the Son represents to us the Father. In Sim 
dweUeth all the fullness of the Godhead bodily ; and 
He is the Head over all things to the Church. So 
that when we look upon Christ, we look upon God ; 
when we hear Christ, we hear God. He that hath 
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seen me hath seen the Father is his own Ian- I 
guage." 

" Is Christ, then, truly divine, God of God, as 
the Athanasian Creed has it ?" 

" Boubtless. As he is man of man, he is and 
must be God of God. How can he be otherwise ?" 

" But lie is not God so far as he is man, is he ?" 

" No, of course not, in the human or ordinary 
sense of that plirase. But God is in the man, or 
mamfest through the man. So that we cleave to 
those expressive phrases, Light of Light, and God 
of God. For that transcendent radiance is of the 
very nature of the eternal Sun, and expresses his 
essence and glory ; in other words, the divinity, or 
the divine power and beauty of the Son of God is 
centered in God, and reveals Hia being in its un- 
speakable fullness. Ilence the language of St. 
Paul : Who is the brightness of the Fathers glory, 
and the express image of his person (essence or net- 
ture) . Thus we say, speaking of Christ as the Son 
of God, all the Godhead is here, as all the man- 
hood is here." 

" Yet God is one." 

" Undoubtedly. But while one he may yet be 
three ; one in one sense, three in another ; as it is 
said, ' One in Three, and Three in One.' Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, these Three — such is the mode 
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in which this great fact is expressed — these Three 
are One. And why, dear Frank, if man is one 
in two, physical and yet spiritual, mortal and yet 
immortal, a conscious personality, limited to a 
brief space, and briefer duration here, and yet 
deriving from the Infinite, and partaking of immor- 
tal life, should it be thought incredible that God 
is Three in One, or One in Three T 

" It is a great mystery." 

" So are all things, explain them as you may. 
Don't you know, my friend, there is a point easily 
reached, where the simplest facts end in mystery, 
even as they begin in mystery ; just as each day 
lies between two nights ? How and why are you 
and I here ? Why do we live ; why do we die ? 
How comes the day or the night ; how the sun and 
stars from the abyss of being ? How passes time 
into eternity ; and what is eternity ? How can any 
thing exist? What, indeed, is being, whether as 
matter or as mind ? How are all things globed ? 
How created in pairs ? How tending to their 
center ? How projected ; how held in spheres of 
time and space? How came the corn to grow? 
Why burns the fire?* What is creation; and 
what destruction? And what, beyond all things, 

* If we Bay the fire bums bj the rapid evolution and combustion of 
oxygen, &o., we only shift the mystery a little further back. 

4* 
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is God, the Known and the Unknown, the Re- 
vealed and the Hidden, the First and the Last, 
the All and the Above All ? God is a spirit^ 
and yet worlds of matter spring forth at his 
word. From the bosom of his eternity rush my- 
riad forms of life. It would seem as if being itself, 
in its most original state, were dual — ^infinite as es- 
sence, finite as form ; or, which is the same thing, 
capable from its own infinity of creating finite and 
formal worlds. Or if it be affirmed that neither 
finitude nor form can be predicated of God, how 
comes it that the finite exists at all, exists, espe- 
cially, as mortal man ? In which sense is not man 

• 

as well as God an ineffable mystery ? God — ^Man 
— are, in some respects, the very antipodes of 
thought, the two sides, so to speak, of an insoluble, 
and yet necessary, contradiction. For man, separ 
rated by finitude from God, yet comes from God, 
and bears to Ilim a closer resemblance than the 
starry worlds. Indeed, weak and mortal as he is, 
man is the child of God, and heir of the universe. 
And if this mystery be vast and inscrutable, how 
shall we characterize, how speak of the mystery of 
God in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self?" 

" I can not understand it." 

" No ; of course, you can not under-stand it. 
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Tour intellect, as intellect simply, can no more 
stand under it, above all comprehend it, that is, 
grasp it all around, than your arm can stand under, 
and hold up the worlds. But you can apprehend, 
you can believe it." 

'' Thatj indeed, is a distinction of whicu I never 
dreamed." 

" And yet how simple and natural. Why, you 
can not understand any thing in its esseoce, or in 
its relation to the infinite. You can not compre- 
hend yourself, nor your fellow-men, nor the uni- 
verse, nor God. How then can you und<irstand or 
comprehend the mystery of God in Christ ? But 
you can believe your own existence, and feel its 
power ; you can believe in nature, and realize its 
beauty ; and you can believe in Christ as the Son 
of God, and feel the throb of his infinite love. I 
repeat it, God is in Christ, and he that knows 
Christ, knows God; for he knows the infinite 
beauty, the everlasting life. This is the great 
truth of Christianity ; this is the great practical 
thing which it brings home to our hearts." 

"You remind me of a passage in Tennyson, 
which I read this morning, and observed that it 
was specially marked in mother's copy. Mary, 
bring me the book, if you please. Here it is : 
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" Strong Son of Ood, immortal Love, 

Whom ve that have not seen thy iaod, 
l)y faith, and fiutli alone, embraee, 
Bolicving where we can not prove 1 

** Tliine are those orbs of light and ahade ; 
Tliou madest life in man or brute ; 
Thou madest Death ; and lo 1 thy fioot 
Is on the skull which thon hast made. 

'* Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 

Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 
He thinks he was not made to die ; 
And thou hast made him : thou art just. 

** Thou Bccmest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood thou4 
Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine. 



** Wc have but faith : we can not know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet wc trust it comes of thee 
A beam in darkness : — ^let it grow." 

" That is very beautiful and striking ; and, I 
have no question, is an utterance of the poet's 
heart. But we have wandered a little from the 
question of immortality, with which we started. 
It comes however to this : that if one, believing in 
Christ, and reconciled to God, could feel himself a 
child of God, who is the immortal Life, he would 
regard himself as immortal too." 

" It would seem so," said Frank. " The conclu- 
sion is inevitable." 

" The past and the future," I added, " would be 
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as the present to such an one. He is at peace 
with God ; nay, he is one with God. Forgiven, 
accepted, regenerated, and thus Kving in God, he 
can not die, in the deeper sense of that word. 
Dissolution, which is only change and transition, 
can have no power over his spirit. Hell can not 
separate him from the infinite life. Hence our 
Lord says : — ^ He that believeth in me shall never 
die. This is life eternal that they might know thee 
the only true God^ and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent. He that hath the Son hath life J A remark- 
able form of expression; ^he that hath the Son 
hath life* — ^hath it now, hath it for ever. Frank, 
this was — ^this is your mother's state. She died in 
the Lord ; and dying thus, she lives in the Lord. 
For all live unto him.*' 

" I think I understand your meaning," was his 
reply ; " or, if I do not understand it, I feel it, 
perhaps I believe it. But how can the past and 
the future be as the present to the soul ?" 

" The past," said I, " is not passed, it has only 
passed out of sight. It has passed into the whole, 
or it has gone on before us. It lives in God. The 
present is ineffable — ^for it is of God ; and the fu- 
ture simple succession to us, is present in him. It 
is only possible therefore to us, through God. But 
one with him, we are one with all time ; we are 
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one with all possible existence^ all possible felic- 
ity. His life is ours ; our life is his. By faith 
we are made 'partakers of the- divine nature! 
Whence we are immortal." 

" I see it," said Frank ; " but how can such a 
thing be ?" 

" How ? How can any great mystery be ? It 
is — and that's enough. Frank, there is a God; 
and all things possible are possible to Him. If we 
love God now, we can love him for ever. If he 
gives us a home here, he can give us a home be- 
yond the su^." 

*^ After all, it is very simple; and were my 
heart only childlike, I could believe it." 

" Yes, profound as God, yet simple as the faith 
of a child, which is, God over all, and in all. Hence 
the child's happy state. Hence his exuberance of 
life, and boundless trust. Hence his fresh, un- 
speakable joy. May you and I be thus simple- 
hearted, trustful, and happy." 

'' Good night !" 



CHAPTER X. 

'* O Ood I our Bprits never rest till Uiej rest in Thee." 

AUQDSTIN. 

** Spes mea Christus.'* 

John Ho-wabd. 

Next morning the horses were at the door. 
Frank accompanied me as far as the depot. The 
weather was crisp and charming. Hill, valley, and 
river were rejoicing in the new-bom day. More- 
over, there was a new light in Frank's face. Hia 
thoughtful eye was bright with meaning. A shad-^ 
ow now and then would cross it; but speedily 
passed away. 

Said he, " I have been immersed in self. I have 
made a God of self. I have worshiped my own 
erring reason ; and it has befooled me. I imagined 
that I was more than the universe, and the uni- 
verse more than God. Forms instead of realities 
have composed my world. How dark and bewil- 
dering it has been ; with no sun to light it. But 
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now I see there is a God — ^I see that man is, or 
may be immortal in Him. Yes, He is all in all." 

" Do you really believe ?" was my reply. 

" Yes, I believe, so far at least as this ; that 
whatever may become of me, God lives, and my 
father and my mother live." 

" And you, too, may live — ^live for ever. Pos- 
sibly, indeed, you do not even now know yourself; 
but I trust you will yet know, not only yourself, 
but God, and all things in God. And then all 
things will be beautiful as this beautiful morning, 
glorified with the light of God." 

" Would that it were ; but there must yet be a 
great change in me." 

"Yes, a divine change — ^a new birth from 
heaven. God is light; and when he deigns to 
shine into the soul, it is day. But you must use 
the requisite means, and none are more important 
than the study of his Word. Let me urge you 
once more to make yourself familiar with the 
thoughts of God, as recorded in the Bible. Read 
it, if possible, with a child's heart." 

" But there are the cars. Write soon. Good 
bye, God bless you !" 



CHAPTER XI. 



** Tis heaven in perspective ; and the bliss 
Of glory, there, 
If any where, 
By saints on earth anticipated is ; 
Whilst faith to every word 
A being doth afford.^ 

The Stnaoogue. 



A FEW weeks after the above conversation took 
place, I received the following letter from Mr. W. 

^^ My dear Sir, 

"In compliance with your request, I write 
to say that I have followed your advice as to the 
reading of the Scriptures, and have been aston- 
ished at the eflfect upon my mind. Many things 
are dark to me, and some involve considerable 
difficulties ; but the more I read the more I am 
attracted and delighted. Indeed, I have found 
myself, at times, in a new world. My mind has 
opened, in a most unexpected way, to spiritual 
realities. It is as if some mysterious change had 
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taken place in my modes of thinking. Instead of 
being shut up, as I have hitherto been, to the nar- 
row domain of the senses, or the region of abstract 
ideals, I wander at wiU in a new spiritual world, 
as real and palpable as it is sublime and glorious. 
Where have I been all my life ? How blind to all 
spiritual realities ; how blind especially to the 
immediate power and presence of God. I am 
amazed, beyond measure, that I ever doubted the 
divine existence or the immortality of the soul. I 
believe them, I feel them now. The difficulty is 
to believe in the existence of " dead matter," and, 
above all, of sin under the dominion of God. And 
yet I can deny neither. Indeed, I have painful 
evidence in my own soul, of the power and pre- 
dominance of sin. I am a sinner, in myself 
undone ; and yet I see God, I hear his voice, I 
feel his power, I recognize his love. He is to me 
more real now than all other realities. The finite 
is explained by the Infinite, the effect by the 
Cause. All things are full of God. Earth is 
his footstool ; heaven is his throne. Man is his 
child. ^ In Him we live, and move, and have our 
being.' 

" Thus, you perceive how rapidly I have got 
beyond your proofs, interesting as they were. It 
is as if, by stepping-stones or stairs, my spirit had 
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been assisted to climb some lofty elevation, where, 
to quote your own language, the whole universe 
could be seen lying in God, as stars lie in the 
depths of space. 

" The Bible, as you have remarked, is indeed 
penetrated and filled with God. Every leaf is 
stamped with his glory and might; every word 
and sentence breathe the aroma of his grace. It 
is, take it .as a whole, God imbreathed. But the 
Bible alone, it seems to me, could not have pro- 
duced this wondrous eifect upon my mind. I had 
read it before ; but saw little more than the words 
— at most the bare facts and doctrines, dead and 
withered, like Ezekiel's dry bones in the valley of 
vision; or like this cold, hard world of ours in 
wintry weather. Now the whole is alive — alive 
not simply with human, but with divine life and 
beauty. The winter has passed ; spring and sum- 
mer have come, with their light, fragrance, and 
power. 

" As I have stated, some things are dark, others 
are perplexing ; but I leave them, as I would leave 
dark shadows or barren spots in a wide landscape. 
There are anomalies and mysteries in my own 
frame ; strange aspects and even enigmas in 
nature ; and I must expect such things in the 
Bible. Besides, I have much to learn from observ- 
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ation, reflection, and books, and, above all, from 
the Bible itself. But I see a clear track of light ; 
I follow from afar the windings of the river of life. 
Now and then I come to a tangled forest, or rocky 
pass, and sometimes I topple headlong into some 
hidden pit ; but yonder I once more see the guid- 
ing light ; yonder the living stream. 

" The great thing I have found, is God, and 
with God, the soul, spiritual and immortal through 
Him. The Bible reveals God, and vindicates his 
ways. It makes man — sinful as he is — ^the child 
of God. It recalls him from his wanderings. It 
invites him to become a partaker of the divine 
nature, an heir of endless joy. 

" Conversing upon the subject with a Christian 
friend the other evening, he suddenly turned upon 
me, and said, ' Why, you are converted !* I was 
startled, almost alarmed. ^You are mistaken,' I 
replied, ' I am only enlightened a little. I see 
only in part ; but alas ! I fear, not converted ; for, 
the very thought (I can not tell why) sent a 
strange pang through my heart. It recalled me to 
myself. And though I had tried to pray, and 
found it delightful, that evening I could not pray. 
God was all about me as before ; nay, nearer than 
ever; but mind and heart seemed suddenly op- 
pressed as by some dread impending calamity. 
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The light was yet above me and before me, clear 
and beautiful as ever. But I was burdened with 
a sense of personal insignificance and unworthiness. 
Nay, the thought occurred to me, What if all this 
be delusion, so far as my own personal well-being 
is concerned. God is, but what am I to him ? A 
child — ^but perhaps a rebellious child, not yet 
renewed, not yet forgiven. 

" This feeling, in more or less degree, has lasted 
ever since. Occasionally the burden is lifted up, 
and an unspeakable repose comes to my heart ; but 
soon again the doubt and fear fall upon me with 
crushing weight. And yet right before me yonder 
is the goodly land of promise, through which I see 
the gleam of the river of life. God is all good ; 
and a step or two only would seem to take me to 
his bosom. But I can not take it. Write imme- 
diately, and tell me what you think of this. 

" Tours most truly, 

"Frank . 



CHAPTER XII. 

** Thro' the dear might of Him who walked the wave." 

Milton. 

" Whose sacred feet . 
Were fastened, fourteen hundred years ago, 
For our advantage to the saored wood." 

Shakspba&x. 

" The Mediator between Gh>d and man, the man Christ Jem," 

St. Paul. 

to frank wilson, esq. 
" My dear Friend : 

"Your letter confirms a favorite notion of mine, 
that truth is as much a matter of experience as of 
speculation. An lionest man, within the sphere 
which is possible to him, will generally find it. To 
know it one must feel it ; above all must live in it. 
Then it becomes vital to his spirit ; it is made a 
part of his being. 

" Evidently you are coming to the light. Al- 
ready the Sun shines upon you. You see God. 
You feel his transforming power. But you suffer a 
great doubt. No wonder, for man is a sinner. His 
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soul, made for God, is yet alien from the divine 
life. He must return, therefore, to the fountain of 
life ; or as the Bible expresses it, be reconciled to 
God. But thus to return, he must be reassured, 
he must be forgiven. He needs an atonement ; in 
other words, he needs, on some sure ground, to 
feel that God is just, and yet the justifier of 
him who returns to him. You need this. You 
must, therefore, approach God in Christ, who is the 
reconciling medium, the way, the truth, and the 
life. Christ, indeed, makes no change in God or in 
the method of his government. Indeed, such a 
thing were impossible. God is perfect, and God is 
in Christ. And thus Christ reveals God, brings 
him near to us, brings him as a Father, a Redeem- 
er and Life-giver, ever gracious and merciful. ' God 
is in Christy reconciling the tuorld unto himself ^ not 
imputing unto men their trespasses.^ The rationale of 
all this, Godward, may not be clear to finite minds, 
though many think they see its necessity and can 
vindicate it by arguments. But in relation to us, 
it is clear enough. We need assurance for our 
weakness, pardon for our guilt; we need this direct 
from God ; and Christ, who brings it, is direct from 
God. He came forth from the bosom of the Father. 
He suffered for us. He bore our sins in his own 
body, on the tree; and through his death and agony 
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we are healed. Thus the just mfferedfor the unjust. 
For if saved through him, Christ is the only sufferer. 
He who Jcnetv no sin was made sin for us. Our sin, 
our death, our well-deserved punishment came upon 
him, and upon him alone. He was wounded for our 
transgressions^ he was bruised for our iniquities ; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him^ and with his 
stripes we are healed. Not that our sin, or our 
guilt can, by any possibility, become personally 
his; but that his sufferings and death upon the 
cross are instead of our suffering and death in hell. 
For if, through his voluntary ^ passion,' our souls 
are redeemed, that is, brought back into union with 
God, we are saved from wrath through him. He 
could not suffer as a malefactor ; for no power in 
the universe could change his pure and blessed nsr 
ture, making that foul and guilty which is innocent 
and clean ; but he suffered the just for the unjust, 
the sinless for the sinful, the holy and blessed for 
the wretched and vile. And this is the mystery 
and power ; this the charm and glory of his cross. 
. "All this is called, in theological phrase, the doc- 
trine of expiation or atonement. But do not con- 
found it with the popular, and above all, the pagan 
notions of atonement ; as if God was inexorable, 
and demanded a quid pro quo, the pound of flesh 
for the debt of the souL It is pecuUar. It stands 
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alone in the history of the universe. It is the 
mystery of infinite justice and love, seeking the 
redemption of the lost. Here, as Goethe says, 
^ the divine depth of sorrow lies hid ;' he ought 
also to have said the divine depth of love, though 
that is implied ; for, love and sorrow combined are 
the strongest moral force in the universe. In their 
mysterious union in the Cross of Christ, the secret 
of the Godhead is revealed. This it is that sub- 
dues, this it is that saves. Herein is love, not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us. Here, then, my 
friend, ia the heart of God ; here is the grace to 
redeem you and me. God is ours, as Christ is 
ours. He unites us to God ; we are one with the 
Father in him. / in them, and Thou in me. 

"The union is vital, and thence transforming. 
For thus we take into our heart and will, not a 
logical abstraction, but a divine personality. The 
inner world receives its king, and that king Love 
divine. AU demons are expelled. Unity and har- 
mony reign supreme. AU is peace, for love is 
there, Christ is there, God is there. The sun 
shines in a calm sky over a summer sea. All its 
waves are hushed. AU its depths reflect the 
splendor of Heaven. Beholding as in a glass (mir- 
ror) the glory of the Lord^ we are changed into the 

5 
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same image from glory to glory, even as bg the 
Spirit of the Lord. 

" Thus you perceive, we are sayed by Christ, 
not only from the guilt, but from the power of 
sin : toho of God is made unto us wisdom, right- 
eousness, and redemption. It is the actual and 
blessed union of the human and the divine. Be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesua Christ, and thou shalt he 
saved. 

" If you thus believe you are converted. God 
is yours, you are God's. The marriage of earth 
and heaven, the human and divine, is consum- 
mated. And this it is which makes a festival in 
glory. There is fog in heaven among the angels of 
God over one sinner thai repenteth. God himself 
gives the key-note of this joy, when he says ; 
' This nig son teas dead and is alive again, he was 
lost and is found.' Then comes the festival of 
love, the rapture, the glory, and the song, 

" I am glad that you found that the scripture is 
God^mbreaihed, as you say ; or as Plato, were he 
living, would express it, Theoparadotos, God-given. 
Whatever views may be formed of the nature and 
extent of the inspiration of the Bible, this, at least, 
is clear, that it contains the mind of Christ, the eter- 
nal truth of God. One indeed might say, that 
whatever is inspired must be fullg inspired — so 
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far, therefore, must be a perfect thing. For exam- 
ple, God every where appears in nature. Its in- 
spiration is thus plenary ; though not mechanical. 
For not the mere forms of nature are the inspira- 
tion, but the essence, the power, the eternal beauty 
in the forms. Yet the language of nature, obscure 
and rugged as it oft appears, is perfect. In this 
respect its simplicity is its glory. So with the 
the holy Scripture ; God is in it. Every part is 
instinct with his wisdom and power. The whole 
is pervaded by a beauty and energy, fitly styled 
divine. The inspiration, however, is not in the 
words, but in the soul beneath the words. Just 
as the inspiration of a man is not in his body, but 
in his soul. Still the body expresses the soul. 
In the same way the words of inspiration, rugged 
and homely as they seem, throb with vital power. 
So far, then, as they come from God ; or so far as 
they contain the mind or message of God, they are 
inspired. Moses, Isaiah, Paul, John, above all 
Jesus, are the vehicles of inspiration. And hence, 
colored by their peculiar genius, their teachings 
are yet infallible and divine. Critical and philolo- 
gical questions must be decided on critical and 
philological grounds. The sacred text is to be de- 
termined by historical and literary investigation; 
and thus some things in the Scripture, as far as 
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mere words, dates, figure of speech, archsDological 
references, and so forth, are concerned, may be 
only an approximation to absolute verity ; but, 
take it as a whole, the Bible is the inspired, infal- 
lible word of God. The text of Shakspeare is not, 
and never will be, absolutely perfect ; but Shaks- 
peare glows in every part. The heart, and soul, 
and genius of the man are there. So with the 
Bible — ^notwithstanding all critical abatements, God 
is there — ^the mind, the heart, the spirit of God all 
are there. One may read it, therefore, with confi- 
dence and joy. 

" Cling then, my dear friend, to the Bible. 
Above all, cling to the God of the Bible. Get be- 
yond the mere letter or husk into the kernel and 
substance. Drink of the fountain of life. Live at 
the center of power. In fine, let the spirit rest in 
God, and be blessed for ever." 



"To 
"My Dear Sir, 



"Accept my grateful acknowledgments for 
your letter. It was precisely what I needed. I 
have read it over and over again. I have been 
reading also the New Testament, especially the 
Gospel by John, Paul's Epistles to the Colossians, 
Ephesians, and Hebrews, as also the Epistles of 
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Peter and John. Those of John especially have 
interested me profoundly. What he says respect- 
ing Jesus Christ as the true God and eternal Ufe^ 
strikingly accords with your statements and rea- 
sonings. Christ is indeed our Life ; as God is, 
and must be, the Life of the universe. Gon is 
LOVE ! How sublime and wonderful is that, yet 
how simple and obvious ! So that when I say 
Chrkt is hve^ Christ is life^ I am asserting his 
true divinity. Here God ajid Christ are one, in 
the highest sense of that phrase. And as he comes 
to me in human form, he brings all the fullness of 
God into my poor heart. God is no longer an 
abstraction, that is to say, the simple causative 
principle or force of the universe, but a living per- 
sonality, whom I revere and love. I receive the 
Father through the Son. So that I can now say, 
Ahba Father — Our Father in heaven ! And thus I 
begin to feel not only closer to God, but closer and 
dearer to my mother and all the good. 

" As a sinner, too, deeply, fearfully guilty, on 
account of my long heart-alienation, I find I am 
forgiven — ^freely and for ever justified, for Christ's 
sake ; that is, if I understand it aright, forgiven 
and accepted, of the mere mercy of God, through 
the Mediation of Christ. 

^^ These are the thoughts and feelings which 
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have been passing through my mind for the last 
few days. In fine, I think I believe and love ; and 
to-day has been the happiest of my life. The 
clouds have all passed away, and God in Christ 
has been clearly revealed to my believing heart. 
How calmly, how beautifully opened before me the 
path of life. I heard, as it were, the voice of God, 
saying, This is the way^ walk thou in it. After 
breakfast, I went out into the fields. Every thing 
was praising God. Earth, air, and sky, woods, 
hills, river and vaUey, were fiUed and beautified 
with his presence. They seemed beautiful exceed- 
ingly. Nature never wore so sweet a smile. My 
heart leaped up at the thought of Infinite Love. 
That single phrase of Scripture was constantly 
ringing, like a sweet bell, in the recesses of my 
heart, the unsearchable riches of Christ ! the un- 
searchable riches of Christ ! The air, so to speak, 
was full of angels, singing hymns of joy, heard by 
spirits alone, yet strangely echoed in my heart. I 
seemed now to be one with God, and one with his 
holy universe. My spirit was lifted from the earth. 
Had wings been given me, I could have soared 
heavenward. 

" The feeling of ecstasy has gradually subsided ; 
but peace remains — ^a great heart-peace. I seem 
to rest in God. 
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" I now see that I can live, and live for ever. 
The idea of unity and harmony in the nature of 
God, in creation, in redemption, in all things, has 
taken full possession of my mind. Sin alone seems 
an exception. All else is right, and beautiful, and 
good. A feeling of universal charity seems to 
pervade my spirit ; and I understand what a young 
convert once said in my hearing when a lad, that 
he loved God and every hody. 

" I know, my dear Sir, that conflict yet awaits 
me ; but victory will be given at last. I go forth 
joyfully to the battle of life. Duty appears as 
God himself, infinitely glorious. It transcends all 
other interests. It is the one thing needful, it is 
the one thing blessed. 

" I do not, indeed, wish to deceive myself with 
phantoms ; but these are not phantoms, they are 
.realities — ^realities in God. I am yet finite, imper- 
fect, sinful — ^and thence entirely dependent; but 
this, it seems to me, is my strength. For, I can 
say with St. Paul, When I am weak^ then am I 
strong. May I not confide in the infinite power 
and love of Him who says. My grace shall be suf- 
ficient for thee^ and I tvill perfect strength in thy 
weakness ? 

" Pray for me, my dear Sir, that I may under- 
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stand these things more fully, and go on my way 
rejoicing. Truly and affectionately yours, 

"Frank Wilson." 



"Frank Wilson, Esq. 

" Yes, my dear friend, you may confide in 
God ; and you may rejoice with joy unspeakable, 
and full of glory. Thanks, eternal thanks to the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christy who 
according to his abundant mercy ^ hath begotten you 
again to a lively (living) hope^ by the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, to an inheritance incorruptible^ 
undefiledj and ivhich fadeth not away. 

" Surely it is not presumption to cherish such con- 
fidence respecting you. God has visited you by 
his Spirit. You arc, I trust, born again into glory. 
— How stupendous and thrilling the thought! — 
born again into glory ! It is as if all heaven opened 
before the spirit as its heritage. 

" Some of your expressions remind me of what 
Jonathan Edwards said of himself on one occasion, 
when wandering, if I mistake not, in the woods. 
His heart was so filled with the love of God, that 
he likened it to a little flower bathed in heaven s 
light, and rejoicing in a calm rapture. 

" I agree with you, that much, and, perhaps, se- 
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vere conflict yet awaits you ; but victory is certain, 
through 

* The dear might of Hiin who walked the wave.* 

" You have but one thing to do— to trust in God 
and keep his commandments. The source and 
spring of the new life is in your heart. God has 
put it there, and he will keep it there. Build 
yourself up on your most holy faith. The founda- 
tion is laid; let the beautiful structure ascend. 
Leave the things that are behind, and press to 
those before. Let duty be done, if the heavens 
faU. Continue instant in prayer. Accomplish, if 
possible, some good and blessed work for God and 
humanity ; so that when you die, the world may 
be the better for your having lived in it. Be faith- 
ful unto death, and you will receive a crown of 
life, which fadeth not away. That this may be 
your happy destiny, is the prayer of 

"Your Friend and Brother in Christ." 

5* 



A B— -. LOST. 



" I demand the youth of thee again, and the soul of that brother." 
The old man sighed deeply, and replied, with tears, " He is dead.* 
"Deadf* asked the disciple of the Lord; '^and what disease haa de* 
prived ns of him." 

'' He is dead to God!" replied the old man. 

Clexent of Alexandria. 

A B was a young man about twenty- 



one or twenty-two years of age when I first became 
acquainted with him. He had, in early life, lost 
his father, but under the guidance of an intelligent 
and enterprising mother, had succeeded in placing 
himself in a respectable and promising position in 
society. Without the advantages of collegiate 
study, he had made good use of the Common 
Schools of his native town, and was regarded by 
those who knew him as remarkably well-informed. 
His reading, indeed, had been desultory, and he 
had permitted his mind, very early, to become en- 
grossed in political matters. He was, amiable, so- 
ciable, ambitious, and exceedingly well-satisfied 
with himself — not an uncommon feeling among 
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young or old. An enemy would have pronounced 
him self-conceitcdy but this would have been unfair 
and uncharitable. He had quite an idea^ to be 
sure, of his reasoning capacity, and felt that he was 
competent to the solution of most questions which 
might engage his attention. So far as we could 
discover, he had a singularly exaggerated notion of 
the powers of the human mind in general, and had 
no question of the importance of his own position, 
whether in the social or political scale. He was 
affectionate, however, upright, and sensible, and 
upon the whole, agreeable and attractive in his 
manners. He wrote verses with tolerable facility, 
and acquired some reputation among his friends as 
a wit and a literary character. A clerk at first, he 
subsequently studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar; but his principal expectations seemed to lie 
in the way of political preferment. This was owing 
partly to his native tendencies, and partly to cir- 
cumstances. 

In quite early life, A B had been the 

subject of deep religious impressions ; and, in a sea- 
son of considerable religious excitement, believed 
himself converted, and joined the church. From his 
subsequent confession, I should judge that he had 
never fathomed the depths of his own nature, or of 
religion. Somewhat acquainted with him for year^. 
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he never furnished me with the slightest evidence 
that he discerned the infinite beauty of Christ, or 
had entered into any kind of heart-fellowship with 
him. I was amazed indeed, at last, to find him 
utterly skeptical, not only in regard to any divine 
transformation of the sinful heart, but to the super- 
natural claims of Christianity. 

His whole soul appeared to be bent upon per- 
sonal and political distinction. His intimate friends 
were those who could aid him in this direction. 
He was drawn, in fact, within the vortex of ambi- 
tion and pleasure. We do not know that he was 
positively inunoral in any way ; we rather incline 
to believe that he was not. Probably he meant 
well, even in matters, the spirit and aim of which 
were incompatible with pure and undefiled religion. 
He caught the tone of the society to which he be- 
longed, which, to say the least, was sufficiently 
worldly, and, we fear, skeptical. We presume he 
had no special objection to a gentlemanly carouse, 
at least on the part of others, but whether he had 
himself been ensnared by the fascinating bowl, we 
are not positively certain. His disrelish for Chris- 
tian duty was obvious enough. He deserted the 
communion, and, we fear, the closet of private de- 
votion. Indeed, we know that he ceased to appre- 
ciate the claims of Christ, as the sovereign of the 
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soul, and turned away from that deeper experience 
of the divine life, which we believe to be its glory. 
A subtle skeptical frieud, who occasionally visited 
him from another state, and loaned him books, had 
great influence over him. In heart he renounced 
the belief of his early days, and enthroned what he 
called reason as the fountain of truth, and the 
guide of bis life. In one thing only he retained 
his connection with Christianity. He was yet 
nominally a member of the church. He abstained 
from the Lord's Supper, but constantly attended 
divine service, at least once, on the Sabbath. He 
professed great respect for his pastor, and listened 
to his preaching with uniform attention and inte- 
rest. Now and then he seemed to be moved ; but 
the feeling was evanescent ; his skepticism, in fact, 
deepened with indulgence. 

Of course this anomalous state of things in rela- 
tion to the Church could not long remain. Month 
after month elapsed, in fruitless endeavors to 
reclaim him. I conversed with him, now and then, 
freely and affectionately ; pressed upon his atten- 
tion all possible arguments and appeals, but with- 
out effect. To simplify the matter, and if possible 
to satisfy my own mind, as well as his, I made the 
question turn chiefly upon tlie truth of the resur- 
rection of Christ, and his own personal relations, 
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as a man, and as a Christian, or one who had 
claimed to be a Christian, to God and religion. 
But I failed to reach either his intellect or his 
heart. He persisted in rejecting all miracles, and 
among them the miracle of the resurrection, and, 
in fact, seemed to be utterly destitute of any 
personal feeling of his relation to God and im- 
mortality. Reasoning from acknowledged facts, 
and the plain testimony of unimpeached witnesses 
had no effect upon him. In his view the super- 
natural element of Christianity was impossible. 
He could not, or rather he would not, believe in 
life from the dead. 

Happily our individual personal relations were 
those of perfect kindness, and nothing harsh or 
discourteous was ever uttered on either side. He 
would thank me now and then for my interest in 
his welfare, but never yielded a particle of his 
doubt. I began to fear that his case was hopeless, 
or that there was something behind, some sinister 
influence, or habit, or aim, which I did not quite 
understand, but which formed a fatal impediment 
to the restoration of his faith, if, indeed, he ever 
had any thing which could be dignified with such 
a title. I loaned him some books, hoping that 
calm reading and reflection might do him good. 
Among these was " The Philosophy of the Plan of 



Salvation," which 1 had known useful in other 
cases. After a number of montlis I received from 
him the following letter with the books : — 

' Rev. Dr. 

" My Dear Sir : — I again desire to express to 
you my thanks for your kindness in sending me 
these books for perusal ; and in returning them, 
desire also to apologize fwr having so long retained 
them. I have given them, as you requested, 'a 
candid and attentive reading,' but it is so long 
since, that I am now able only to ^ve you the 
general impression their contents made upon my 
mind. I will not undertake a review of the argu- 
ments set forth ; this would be utterly superfluous. 
I have, tlierefore, only to say, which I do with 
equal regret and sincerity, that my perusal of the 
books has been attended with no very satisfactory 
results. The truth is, there was no peculiar adapt- 
ation of the character of the hooka to my mental 
mood. A man, in whose composition there is little 
of credulity, must be driven from his doubts, 
{skepticism,, if it must be so,) by the power of con- 
vincing argument and irresistible proof; quaUtiea 
which, in my feeble judgment, do not especially 
characterize cither of these works. In default, 
therefore, of conviction, I am necessarily con- 
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strained, either to impeach my understanding, or 
the arguments employed. If the fault is mine, it 
exhibits my weakness rather than my criminality ; 
for as lelief (an involuntary operation of the mind) 
can have no merit, its negative, dishelief^ can have 
no demerit. At the worst, then, it is my misfor- 
tune to misapprehend the agreement of these ideas 
employed to convince me. 

" * The Philosophy,' &c., is infinitely the superior 
work. There is much good logic and correct rea- 
soning in it, and it is written in a liberal and dig- 
nified style. But herein lies the great fault ; the 
author constantly adapts his reasoning to the cir- 
cumstances upon which he reasons, making it a 
subordinate and not a superior, the mere instru- 
ment of his theory.* Many of his premises, to 
me, seem unsubstantial, and therefore his deduc- 
tions lack efficacy. Had he been born a Turk and 
bred a Moslem, he might bo able to prove with 
equal success, that the teachings of the Koran con- 
tain the true development of the method of man's 
salvation. Why should it be necessary to employ 
even questionable logic, to establish Divine Truth ? 



• This is obscurely expressed. We suppose the writer means to 
eharge the author either with assuming his premises without proof, or 
with reasoning from them illogioally. 
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" And here let me add, that there seems a sort 
of incongruity in the idea of teaching and proving 
Christianity, by means of prosaic and fine-spnn 
argumentation. Is it a doctrine so abstruse and 
elaborate, as to require such means to elucidate 
it, and introduce it to the comprehension of tlie 
honest and eamestj though humble, truth-seeking 
mind ? Does not this presumed necessity result 
rather from the perversions of the original truth, 
and the introduction of dogmas not essential, bat 
actually foreign to its spirit ? Ought not, rather, 
our reUgious doctrine to coincide so fully with the 
reason, as to secure its immediate reception by the 
commonest understanding, immediately upon ad- 
mission thereto, so as to partake more of the intui- 
tive than acquired ? 

" There are hundreds of metaphysical discus- 
sions upon matters pertaining to our eternal wel- 
fare, which are far above the scope and capacity of 
an ordinary mind. It has long been an insoluble 
query with me, how comes it that men cheiisb 
such multifaiious creeds, when there is but one 
true one ? If our safety demands that we should 
know the right, why has not God so ordered it ? 
I have heard you say that an Infidel was the most 
credulous of men. Is not this a solecism ? It is 
not necessary that a man, in rejecting one creed, 
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Bhonld adopt some other ; and he who disbelieves 
all, is the greatest infidel. In the ^ Philosophy/ 
chapter xiv., it is shown how careful we should be 
whai we believe. You have yourself recently 
warned us to avoid the delusions of Joanna South- 
cote, Swedenborg, Smith, Davis, et alioSj and your 
remarks upon their deceptive systems struck me 
forcibly : ^ Perhaps Swedenborg did hold converse 
with spirits, and catch glimpses of the other world, 
but how do we know it? Where is the proof?' 
Ah ! here is the root of all my difficulty. How 
often have I uttered this question, how vainly 
sought a satisfactory response ! 

" I am not so much a positive disbeliever, as a 
doubter, rather an inquirer. I am shrouded in the 
darkness of mystery. I am groping in a labyrinth 
of distrust, from which I have vainly sought to ex- 
tricate myself. How often have I prayed ear- 
nestly and sincerely that God would command his 
light to appear, which should guide me to the path 
of goodness and of truth. If the light is about me, 
and I do not see it, I am the more unfortunate ; 
but if my blindness is to be proved criminal, I am 
doubly unhappy. If I attempt to reconcile all the 
tenets of our doctrine, I am confused and frus- 
trated by the contradiction of some, and by the in- 
compatibility of others with my best judgment. 



No other test has God given me, with wliich to try 
them, but ray reason, which though perhaps too 
feeble, can be my only guide. If my reason is not 
to be relied upon concerning this, the most impor- 
tant topic to which I can apply it, how can I trust 
its conclusions in examining any other ? If I ex- 
amine these tenets rationally, as it appears to me 
I should, I am confronted by numberless queries, 
which multiply indefinitely, like the hydra's 
heads, aa I attempt to dispose of them. 

" If God is infinitely wise, why should we be 
uneasy concerning our destiny ? If infinitely 
good, what occasion have we for fearing him ? If 
infinitely powerful, why is sin, his antagonism, 
permitted to exist ? If the knowledge of him and 
his will is the most necessary, why is it not the 
clearest and most evident ? If lie has spoken, why 
is not the universe convinced ? If the word of God 
is designed for all, and is plain and harmonious, 
why does it admit of such a contrariety of con- 
structions, and give rise to so much diversified and 
unending controversy ? The infraction of nature's 
immutable law ; the oneness of three distinct exist- 
ences ; the imion of Divinity and llumanity in the 
same person, are all allowed to be inscrutable mys- 
teries, yet demanding credence. But by what 
i process am I to arrive at a belief in that 
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which I can not conceive, except by the positive 
and irresfetible evidence of my senses ? Did the 
Divine nature of Christ suffer at his death, and is 
the Atonement so efficacious that a man is saved 
by less virtue now than before, and if so, is not 
faith, as a saving virtue, .made superior to good- 
ness ? Was it in accordance with the will of God, 
that Christ was put to death, and if so, were not 
the miirderous Jews mere executors of his manifest 
desire ? If justice demands the punishment of the 
guilty, how can its ends be satisfied by vicarious 
suffering? If a man truly converted to God, is 
sustained to the end by his grace, it is hard to 
comprehend how sinless angels could have rebelled 
against his goodness and power, a circumstance, 
concerning which there is not the slightest allusion 
in the Pentateuch. That Moses should have faUed 
to teach these important truths, the personality of 
an evU spirit, the resurrection of the dead, and the 
immortality of the soul, is equally a matter of 
mystery to me, as that the wisest of men should 
have actually treated the matter as a fable. (Eccle- 
siastes, c. iii. v. 19, &c.) 

" Concerning the ethics taught by our Saviour, 
as a general thing, no one can dissent from their 
purity and truth. But, to instance two or three 
exceptions, it does not appear perfectly clear to 
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me; why an injured man should, instead of resenir 
ing, invite further injury, as this would seem to 
embolden the wicked by impunity, and degrade the 
virtuous by servility ; or why a debauched and 
prodigal son should receive more paternal favor 
than an obedient and virtuous one ; or why the 
same wages should be given to him who has 
wrought but one hour, as to him who has borne the 
heat and burden of the day. I might multiply my 
queries and suggestions to an indefinite but alto- 
gether useless extent, for the subject is one upon 
which I have pondered much, and which has pro- 
duced in my mind, a deal of disquietude. They 
may be regarded by you, as equally unworthy a 
sensible or an honest man, but they will at least 
serve to show you how sadly my faith is shattered. 
I would I were a true-hearted, wise, and virtuous 
man, but no one can be more sensible of his follies 
and faults than myself. Yet, weak as I may be, in 
constant conflict with the strength of surrounding 
temptations, I never will confess to such a deprav- 
ity of heart and enormity of guilt, as to deserve fu- 
ture suffering, inconceivable in intensity, and eter- 
nal in duration. Nor, on the other hand, should I 
feel to merit infinite and unending beatitude, on the 
ground of having believed in statements that were 
utterly inadmissible to my comprehension, or in 
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doctrines totally at variance with my most con- 
scientious convictions. 

"You will do me the justice to believe, that 
what I have said, is with the utmost reverence for 
that sublime religion in which I have been taught 
to trust, and which I shall never cease to respect. 
" Very respectfully and truly, yours, 

u '> 



Reply. 
"Mr. . 



" Dear Sir : — ^Your letter has, by no means, 
surprised me, for the very manner in which you 
received the books, though courteous in the high- 
est degree, and the little interest you have evinced 
in prosecuting the investigation, have led me to 
fear that your mind was fatally pre-occupied, and 
that no arguments, however satisfactory, would be 
likely to produce upon you any decided impression. 
I regret to say, that I have the same apprehension 
with reference to the eflTect of my preaching, to 
which you listen with apparent interest. It will 
give me great pleasure to know that my fears are 
groundless ; but my chief hope now is that your 
mind, agitated by doubts, and exhausted by nega- 
tions, will begin to hunger and thirst after right- 




eonsness. Doubt is often the premonitory symp- 
tom of a deep and inextinguishable famine of tlie 
soul. 

" I am convinced, after all, that the whole ques- 
tion in cases similar to yours, turns upon serving 
or not serving God. Were that vital question 
settled, the provision of mercy in the gospel would 
be eagerly sought as the only effectual aid in 
securing the great object of life. When the heart 
is grateful and submissive, the intellect easily 
discerns the beauty of such a religion as Chris- 
tianity. 

" Your faith is indeed ' sadly shattered,' and I 
fear that your reason, upon which you so confi- 
dently rely, is also ' sadly shattered ' in conse- 
quence. Your methods of reasoning seem to me 
singularly illogical and contradictory. If carried 
out, they would sweep away the last vestiges not 
only of Christianity, but of all religion. For ex- 
ample : you conclude if God is good, we need 
have no solicitude for our destiny ; if almighty, 
that sin can not or ought not to exist. 'If infi- 
nitely powerful,' is your language, ' why is sin, his 
antagonism, permitted to exist?' Now, my dear 
sir, reason, to be good for any thing, must employ 
itself about faets, which in this case, and in some 
others, you seem utterly to forget. Sin, suffering, 
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death, I know, are fearful things ; but here they 
are, and our first inquiry ought to be, how shall 
we conquer them, how secure our everlasting sal- 
vation ? Indifference to such an issue is madness ! 
You seem to infer also, that if the Word of God 
is true and designed for all — ^ all, on that simple 
ground, must receive it. Is a true thing then, 
always received and appreciated in this world? 
Because it is not received, because men differ in 
opinion respecting it, you conclude it false! Is 
that logical? You allow, I suppose, some form 
of religion to be good and true. You speak, in- 
deed, of ' that sublime religion in which you have 
been taught to trust.' Is that universally re- 
ceived and acknowledged? What is it? Who 
believe it ; who, above all, act upon it ? A meager 
minority, I am sure. On your principles of rea- 
soning then, it must be false. It can not possibly 
be the religion of God. In this way, your 
methods of logic would extinguish all religion. 

" Indeed, I have been exceedingly struck with 
the fact that I have seen most of your objection^ 
and difficulties recently urged by certain German 
atheists, not only against Christianity, but against 
what, for the want of a better word, we sometimes 
call Natural Religion, the existence of God, the 
duty of worship, and the immortality of the soul. 



They say, ' If religion ia a benefit, why ia it not 
instinctively known and acknowledged ? Why is 
there such diversity of opinion respecting it ? No 
two persons agree as to who or what God is. And 
even granting,' they add, 'that such a Being ex- 
ists, supposing him omnipotent and henevolent, 
why ia evil in the world ? Nature is immutable, 
its laws therefore can not be broken ;' (thus play- 
ing on the word broken, as you do on the term 
mfradion, which means the same thing;) 'why 
then should we be anxious about our destiny? 
Our senses, and the convictions thence derived, are 
our only guide. All we have to do then, is to 
develop ourselves, thus obeying not an imaginary 
God, but our own instincts. Nay, why should we 
fear God, if he exists ; and if he does not exist, 
why should we fear nature ? But we can not ctm- 
ceive God, or the soul, or heaven, or immorttJity ; 
and what we can not conceive, we can not believe.* 
Therefore, we do not believe in God, the soul, or 
immortality. Only what is demonstrated to the 
aenses can be true. Nature is our only guide, and 
nature is inmiutable. So we are safe enough. 
Death is hut an eternal sleep. There can be no 
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infraction of nature's laws, consequently, there can 
be no sin, no gmlt, no punishment. The sooner 
we get rid of a religion, which is only a supersti- 
tion and a bugbear, the better. Let us live and 
be merry. The earth is ours and all that is in it !' 

" I do not see Tf hy all this is not just as logical 
as your method with Christianity. You reject all 
mysteries. Then you must reject God, the soul, 
and immortality. 

^^You intimate that we are not responsible for 
our belief. Your logic upon this subject is as fol- 
lows, putting it into technical shape : Whatever is 
involuntary, involves no responsibility. But faith 
is an involuntary act of the mind ; therefore, faith 
involves no responsibility. Now, what is called the 
major proposition here, is the principal thing. If 
true at all, as you state it, it must be true univer- 
sally. Do not flinch from your logic. Well, then, 
the following propositions must be true also : Any 
act or state of mind, which can be proved involun- 
tary, in the same sense as belief, has no moral 
character, that is, it has neither merit nor demerit. 
But our aflfections, emotions, dispositions, and even 
passions, are all, as much as belief, involuntary. 
Belief is produced by its appropriate object, evi- 
dence, or cause : so are the former by their appro- 
priate objects or causes. Love can not be forced, 
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nor fear, nor even lust. We can not will ourselves 
into a state of affection, of serenity and joy, or of 
hatred and rage. They spring spontaneously from 
their appropriate objects or causes. On your logic, 
then, whatever form they take, they must be inno- 
cent; they are neither good not bad, hut simply 
indifferent ! 

■ " Further, you will allow that right corresponds 
io'truthy and error to wrong. But truth is received 
on evidence, and is a matter of belief, involuntary 
belief, you say, of course. So, also, right is ac- 
knowledged, or done, on the ground of its intrinsic 
and eternal truth or reality. It, too, ultimately 
depends upon evidence — the evidence of conscious- 
ness. Truth and right, then, go together, as error 
and wrong go together. In a word, they are mat- 
ters of faith, and depend the one upon the other. 
Is this faith, too, involuntary? Of course, on your 
principles and assumptions, it must be so. Then, 
the logical inference is inevitable, that truth and 
error, right and wrong, are neither of them matters 
of responsibility. Morally, they are the same. 

" Thus, all moral distinctions are abolished. 
The entire foundation, not only of faith and piety, 
but of duty and virtue, is destroyed. 

" The fact is, however, that most of our acts and 
^^ of mind are both voluntary and involuntary; 
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and chiefly for this simple reason, that we are not 
only free agents, and thence capable of choice and 
responsibility ; but that all our acts and states ot 
mind are linked together, a fact which you have al- 
together overlooked. Thus, though in one sense in- 
voluntary, as in the case of a feeling or an aflfection, 
and perhaps of a conviction or belief, in its ultimate 
realization, they may be all volimtary also, in their 
causes and connections. We are not merely pas- 
sive, but active. A man is volimtary when he de- 
liberately ties a noose around his neck, and swings 
himself off into empty space, though the death 
which inevitably ensues, after he is thus swung off, 
and all volition ceases, may be sufficiently involun- 
tary. Were it possible for him to change his mind 
on the instant, just before the fatal issue, it would 
make no difference in the case whatever. Let us 
never forget that will is given us as the helm of 
the soul, now to compel us to the truth and right, 
and now to repel us from error and wrong. • This 
is the executive power of the soul, and if sound 
and pure, capable of controlling the soul itself, 
holding it to the truth, and compelling it to receive 
it, however distasteful, on the ground of its appro- 
priate evidence, and not only to receive it, but to 
act upon it, and so transmute the truth into duty and 
virtue. Conscience, also, which gives the sense of 
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obligation, stands by the side of the soul, to 
strengthen and uphold it in its self-denying re- 
solves. Of two men, one will instinctively and 
joyfully believe the truth, while the other will in- 
stinctively and basely reject it. And why ? Be- 
cause the one is a good, whUe the other is a bad 
man. Hence, we are bound to believe the truth, 
and do what is right. It is at our peril that we 
reject the one, and disobey the other, 

" But, on your logic, truth and error, right and 
wrong, are equally without moral character, which 
is just the same as saying that black and white, 
food and poison, God and the devU, are precisely 
alike, and equally good, whenever a man imagines 
or believes them to be so ! 

" You may reply, that they are only such to any 
one when he sincerely believes so and so ; to which 
I rejoin, if he believes at all, of course he believes 
sincei-clff. There are not two modes of doing an in- 
volurftary thing, are there ? A man either believes 
not beUeve. If he does not believe the 
error, and yet pretends to do so, and acts accord- 
ingly, he is doubly lost. But if he does believe it, 
his sincerity, I am sure, will not make blaclt white, 
or wrong right, or poison food, or hell heaven. 

" Surely, you have not yet to learn that in the 
great majority of cases, our dispositions and affee- 
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tions govern our opinions, especially those upon 
which depend responsibility and action. If, there- 
fore, the whole current of a man's life be wrong, 
his reason will soon follow. Reason, it is true, is 
our only guide in the belief of truth, provided we 
mean by reason, our whole mental and moral 
nature, including intellect, conscience and affection. 
Let sin, however, mingle in that nature, and con- 
trol its decisions : what will be the result ? Were 
you and I pure, humble, grateful, devout, we 
should instinctively recognize the truth, and not 
only so, but cheerfully obey it. ' He that doeth 
the will of God shall know of the doctrine whether 
it be of God.' 

" Light and beauty are congenial to the healthy 
eye, because they are made for each other. So, 
truth and duty are congenial to the healthy soul ; 
for they, too, are made for each other. But 
remember the eye does not create the light : it 
only receives it. So, reason must be content to 
receive the truth, not to invent or modify it. A 
perverted reason will reject the truth, as a per- 
verted or diseased eye rejects the light. Hence, 
the first test of truth is its actual and joyful re- 
ception by a healthy soul — ^that is, a soul reverent 
and meek, as well as honest and clear, a soul hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness. A good 
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man turns to the light, and drinks life from its 
beams, as the flowers turn to the sun, and grow 
beautiful under its radiance. Hence, a second test 
of truth is its practical effect, in other words, its 
quickening and transforming influence. It thus 
proves itself not merely a theory, grand and sym- 
metrical, but a power, life-giving and inmiortal. A 
divine teacher or Saviour in whom it should be 
embodied, would be ' the way, the truth, and the 
life.' 

" It is on this ground that the argument in ^ The 
Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation,' and works 
of a kindred character, amounts to a moral demon- 
stration.* Christianity does what no other religion 
ever did, or can do. It transforms (regenerates) 
the heart, and unites it to God by a divine, all- 
conquering love. It gives the central truth, and 
the allrcontrolling motive to gratitude, joy, submis- 
sion, devotion, burning, boundless, and eternal. It 
has its difficulties ; but it solves all other diffi- 
culties with which the reason of man, unaided, has 
long struggled in vain. It gives rest to the intel- 
lect, the conscience, and the heart. It unites the 
finite with the infinite, man with God, time with 
eternity, the life that now is with that which is to 

* Thomas Erskine, iq his " Internal Evidence," states the argument 
vith Btill greater force and precision. 
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come. Fully received in its great elementary prin- 
ciples, it must save, it must renovate and bless us 
for ever. 

" Its truth, then, is independent of all external 
or historic testimony, though this, also, it pos- 
sesses. For, as the invention of the steam engine, 
for the first time described, in some distant land 
where it was never seen, to a truly capable and 
scientific mind, would prove its own reality and 
value, much more would the successful working of 
the engine, actually introduced among the people, 
prove it, by propelling ships, without wind and 
tide, over river, lake, and sea. The steam engine, 
however, to be good for any practical uses, must be 
thoroughly understood and skillfully applied ; so 
also Christianity, to be effectual for the salvation 
of the soul, must be received and obeyed. 

" You say the argument is applicable to Islam- 
ism. Impossible ; for the only absolute truth of 
Islamism, taken from Christianity, as every reader 
of Ijistory knows, is the unity of God. Perfection, 
pure, spiritual, eternal, is not its end and aim ; but 
material delight, sensual splendor and pleasure 
among the sacred houris of a voluptuous paradise ; 
on which ground it can never regenerate the heart. 
The idea of the Divine Unity, and the practice of 
justice and alms-giving, inculcated in the Koran^ 



Jiave Bomcwhat assisted civilization ; but though 
BUperior to heathenism, the form of Mahommedan 
society is infinitely inferior to that of Christianity. 
It has long ago reached its culminating point, while 
that of Christianity is destined to a yet wider and 
loftier development. 

" You wondor that the immortality of the soul 
is not specifically taught by Moses. Your wonder 
ought to cease when yoji know that he teaches the 
doctrine of God, supreme, omnipresent, and eter- 
nal, and of a spiritual life in Him, in which immor- 
tality is involved. Our Saviour has settled this 
point for ever, by showing that the ' God of Abra- 
ham, of Isaac, and of Jacob/ quoting the language 
of Jehovah to Moses, used in reference to these 
ancient wortliies, long after they were dead and 
gone, 'is not the God of the dead, but of the liv- 
ing.' What was the hope of the dying Jew, of 
Abraham and all the jiatriarehs, of Samuel and all 
the prophets, but the hope of immortality ? ' They 
sought a better, that is, a heavenly country.' 

" You wonder, also, why it is ridiculed by Solo- 
mon. I have simply to say that it is not ridiculed 
by Solomon, but plainly taught when he says that 
* the spirit of a man goeth upward, but the spirit 
of a beast goetli downward.' Most clearly does he 
distinguieh between the body and the soul when 
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he says ^that the .dust returns to the earth as 
it was, but the spirit to God who gave it/ In the 
bosom of God, surely the spirit of a good man is 
sufficiently immortal. In the mere matter of dis- 
ease and of dying, man, indeed, has no ^ pre-emi- 
nence' over the inferior animals ; but hear, accord- 
ing to this very writer, the conclusion of the 
whole matter : ' Fear God and keep his command- 
ments ; for this is the whole of man.' Yes, as the 
original has it, ^ the whole of man,' not his duty 
merely, but his destiny, his all, the whole of man 
for time and eternity. 

" The book of Ecclesiastes is a dramatized ex- 
perience ; the writer speaks sometimes in one 
character and sometimes in another; one part, 
therefore, can not be quoted against the other. 
His general drift is clear enough, which is to prove 
' the vanity of man as mortal,' the folly and mad- 
ness of sin, and the inestimable worth of a true, 
practical godliness. 

" You amaze me by suggesting objections to the 
ethics of Christ, which fundamentally, and in their 
development, are perfect; especially, you amaze 
me by objecting to the exercise of the divine clem- 
ency, in the case of the repenting prodigal, a sinner's 
only hope. Read that affecting parable once more ; 
for surely you have either forgotten it, or utterly 
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miscoDceived its spirit. ' Son, thou art ever with 
me, and all that I have is thine ;' as if he had 
said, I do not love thee the less, because. I rejoice 
now, ' all that I have is thine,' not a single ' fatted 
calf,' on some joyful occasion, but every thinff is 
thine ; ' it was meet that we should rejoice and 
make merry, for this uiy son was dead and is alive 
again, he was lost and is found.' 

*' Singular, too, you should prefer the spirit of 
resentment to that of forgiveness, and really imagine 
that blow for blow, vengeance for vengeance, is 
the true method of reform ! Wonderful that you 
should have difficulty with the generous, the god- 
like doctrine of overcoming evil with good, of suf- 
fering wrong rather thau doing it, and curing the 
curse of humanity, not by cursing, but by blessing, 
not by revenge, but by love ! 

" That all legitimate government should be sus- 
tained, that men ought calmly and legally to de- 
fend theu' sacred rights, and that violations, or, if 
you please, infractions of the law ought to be pun- 
ished, our Saviour and his apostles plainly teach. 
But that individuals ought not to resist and retal- 
iate, but like himself when dying on the cross, say, 
' Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do,' he teaches and enforces by an eloquence 
of word and deed which ought to convince the 
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world. The expressions — ^ turn to him Ae other 
(cheek) alsa' — ^go with him twain' — Hwo miles 
instead of one ' — ' let him have thy cloak also ' — 
'give to him that asketh, and from him that 
would borrow from thee, turn not thou away/ are 
only strong, idiomatic phrases to teach a generous, 
forgiving temper. In fact, they but enforce, in 
their striking brevity and natural exaggeration, the 
subUme and original truth, (which even you in the 
nineteenth century, and in Christian New England, 
do not understand or appreciate !) that evil is not 
to be overcome by evil, selfishness by selfishness, 
revenge by revenge, but by good, that is, by love, 
benevolence, and pity. Shattered, indeed, nay, 
utterly wasted, must that faith be, which finds de- 
formity in the divine injunction — ' Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, and do good to 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you.' 
" As to the ^ Three in One^ or the One in Three, 
that is, the One, infinite God, as Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit — Father supreme, invisible and eternal. 
Son, as manifest in the flesh and visible among 
men, and Holy Spirit, as transforming and blessing 
the world, there need be no practical difficulty. 
To us, if we believe the Bible, there can be only 
one God, not three Gods ; and yet the divine is 
equally manifest in the Father, the Son, anid the 
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Holy Spirit. Nor ought there to be any difBculty 
■with the union of the divine and the Human, any 
more than the union of the material and the spirit 
uaJ, the mortal and the immortal, in the person of 
every man. Indeed, the Incarnate Mystery, or God 
dwelling in the most sacred of all temples, unitii^, 
so to speak, the extremes of heaven and earth, and 
so coming down to our imperfect, suffering state, 
that he might take us to his bosom, and make us 
* partakers of his nature,' is the very glory of the 
gospel, the highest hope of man. That we should be 
saved, also, by vicarious suffering, is by no means 
strange, for our richest and holiest blessings come 
to us through tlie sorrows of others, voluntarily 
borne, on our behalf; by tlie tears and anguish of 
mothers, by the blood of patriots, saviours and 
martyrs. Evermore and in all lands, the good 
suffer not only for the good, but for the bad ; so 
that their virtues, through agony, shame and death, 
inure to the benefit of the unthankful and unwor- 
thy. And if justice, immutable and eternal, should 
be satisfied with the rich and immaculate sacrifice 
of the Son of God, and should accept it on behalf 
of the penitent, who, I ask, has a right to com- 
plain ? Surely not you, or I, since we need it so 
much. That we should be justified, moreover, not 
by our mciigcr, earth-born virtue, but through 
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mdon with one truly virtuous and truly divine ; 
and that a holy life should flow, not from external 
endeavors, or mechanic forms, but from faith, that 
is, a heart-fellowship with Christ, producing love 
and joy, is the most natural, the most philosophical 
thing conceivable. Surely, my friend, you must 
be blind indeed, to suppose that Christianity posf^ 
pones ^ goodness ' to a credoj or a pater nostery on 
the surface of the intellect or of the lips. no ! 
goodness is the very end of our Saviour's death, 
the final aim and issue of the whole Christian life. 
And the only difference between the saints of the 
old dispensation arid those of the new, is that the 
one looked forward, and the others look backward, 
to Christ. Both drink of the same spiritual foun- 
tain, both make the same pilgrimage, and both will 
meet, through Christ, who reconciles and unites all, 
in the same hep-ven. 

*^ You ask, strangely enough, ' Was it in accord- 
ance with the divine wlQ that Christ should be 
put to death, and if so were not the murderous 
Jews mere executors of his manifest desire ? ' It 
was, doubtless, in accordance with God's design, 
that Jesus should die, as a manifestation of his 
love and pity to men, just as it is in accordance 
with his manifest desire that martyrs and patriots 
should seal their testimony by their blood, and 



thus, through magnanimity in extremities, enthrone 
justice and freedom in the minds of men. Bnt no 
thanks in such cases, to their persecutors and mur- 
derers I The design or act of God is one thii^; 
the design or act of man is another. So, also, the 
act of the martyr is one thing, heroic and beautiful, 
well-pleasing to God, and all generous souls ; but 
the act of the executioner is another, at once base 
and wicked, displeasing to God and hateful to man. 
" Some habit of analysis, of separation and dis- 
tinction among things that differ, in the sphere 
especially of religion and morals, ia of great im- 
portance. As in that other question you ask 
touching the extent of our Saviour's sufferings. 
That divinity is superior to suffering, in the ordi- 
nary sense of the term, must be conceded ; btit 
that he is divested of all sympathy with sufi'ering, 
can never be proved. Nay, tliis sympathy may be 
assumed, from the nature of God, as a being not 
simply of absolute intellection, and infinite power, 
but of gracious affection. The spirit of man, I 
snppose, in itself considered, is incapable of phy- 
sical suffering, yot it feels any wound inflicted on 
the body ; and this, by the way, is a profound mys- 
tery. The soul does not die ; dissolution affects 
the body only; and yet the soul feels it all. To 
the spirit, death in only a dark and painful transj- 
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tion to a new sphere of being. So the divine spirit 
of Jesus, properly speaking, did not die, did not 
physically suffer ; but it sympathized at once, in the 
mournful condition of man, and in the agony of the 
cross. The divinity sanctifies the temple in which 
it dwells, and the altar upon which it receives the 
burnt-offering ; and thus the deity of Christ made 
his oblation on the cross the richest the universe 
has ever seen. But the atonement of Christ is 
not, as you seem to deem it, a punishment for sin, 
a quid pro quo, but a sacrifice, graciously accepted 
by love and justice, for the benefit of the penitent. 
If forgiven, the sinner is not punished as he de- 
serves; he suffers nothing; nay he partakes of 
endless felicity. The only suffering in the case, is 
that of the Redeemer. Such suffering, then, is not 
punishment for sin, but sacrifice for sin, not perdi- 
tion for perdition, but sacrifice averting the perdi- 
tion of the penitent. ' He who knew no sin was 
made sin (a sin-offering) for us, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him.' The death 
of Christ does not annul the laws of eternal order. 
' He came not to annul but to fulfilV Thus the 
ends of justice are satisfied by ' vicarious suffering ;' 
for thereby the sinner is transformed, forgiven and 
saved. Things are brought back to their original 
harmony. God is glorified, and man is redeemed. 
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*' But you (lemand ' plain and positive proof.' 
What do you mean? Historical proof, the proof 
of facts? You have it. Christendom, with its 
new and divine ideas, its hallowed memories, its 
glorious literature, its lofty civilization, its rich and . 
peculiar experience, is a fact. The Gospels, the 
Epistles, are facts, genuine and authentic. The 
primitive Christians, the apostles, are facts. Paul, 
a converted enemy, is a fact, John, who lay in 
the bosom of Jesus, is a fact. Jesus Christ, in- 
carnate love and purity, is a fact. Hia death, his 
resurrection, are facts. Wondrous transformations 
ascribed to the Spirit, divine life in the hearts of 
thousands, a new era begun, new views, new feel- 
ings, new forces in society ; the early chm-ch, im- 
perfect as every thing human, but palpitating with 
life; the present church, embosomed in the form of 
Christian civilization, the noblest on earth, spread- 
ing too and enveloping the globe ; these, all these 
are historical facts. 

"Do you ask something more special? Gifts, 
tongues, prophecies, miracles, supernatural power, 
supernatural knowledge, above all, divine love, 
such as would naturally accompany the establish- 
ment of a perfect religion ? You have them. 
Above all, you have the crowning miracle of iit- 
carnate divinity, controlling nature and man, and 
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the whole realm of spirits, quickening the dead, 
giving life to the soul, conquering sin, anguish and 
death, rising from the dead, and ascending into 
heaven ! Never man spake like this man — never 
man lived— never man died like this man. The 
pagan centurion, standing by his cross, owned his 
divinity ; and even Rousseau, blind, perverted as 
he was, saw and confessed his glory. ' The Gos- 
pel,' said he, ' can not be a fiction. The inventor 
would be a greater miracle than the hero. What 
folly to compare the son of Sophroniscus, with the 
son of Mary. For if Socrates died like a philoso- 
pher, Jesus died like a God.' 

" But you dislike to be thought credulous, and 
imagine that to belief no creed may be the high- 
est proof of wisdom. Well, I suppose it sounds to 
you like a paradox to say that infidels are guilty 
of that which they specially renounce and abhor, 
namely, credulity. Doubtless some of them are 
constitutionally free from this bias, doubters who 
doubt of every thing, doubt even of doubt itself, 
and know not but they and their skepticism are such 
stuff as dreams are made of! Possibly some of 
them are candid, but deluded, or it may be ration- 
ally crazy, ferox ratione^ like some of the metaphy- 
sicians of the Hegelian school, who believe in mM, 
or nothing^ as the origin and end of all things, or like 
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tliat strange theoaopher, who permitted his nails and 
beard to grow and gather natural filth, as the hi^ 
est development of the divinity ! Others may be 
honest, nay, even pure men, at least in their own 
view; for the man does not hve who does not re- 
gard himself as perfectly fair and honest, in his 
way. After all, I am prepared to prove, that, gen- 
erally speaking, infidels are a marvelously credu- 
lous race. Their credulity, indeed, does not lie in 
the direction of 'pure and undefiled religion;' it 
only comes to their aid in their desperate attempts 
to get rid of its claims. Their power of believing 
negatives ; the fact that many of them actually 
believe and maintain that natui-e can exist without 
a God, according to D'Holfcach and Hume; that 
man is his own God, that he is actually divine, ac- 
cording to Strauss ; that there never was such a 
person as Jesus Christ, according to Volney, who 
makes him a mythical personage, like the god Sa- 
turn; that the apostles were impostors and cheats, 
according to Voltaire and Paine, or enthusiasts who 
cheated themselves, according to Gibbon and Par- 
ker ; that Christianity, so entirely free from the 
faults of either, took its rise among the Essenes, of 
Palestine, or the TherapeuUe, of Egypt, according 
to Taylor and Lessing ; nay, that even Theism is 
absurd, and the only God worthy of homage is 
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social organization, according to Fuerbach ; the ex- 
treme readiness of this class of men, to believe, on 
the instant, all sorts of extravagant scientific or his- 
torical statements, which make against the Bible, 
those, for example, in reference to the zodiac of Den- 
dera, the age of Mount Etna, and the fabulous annals 
of Hindostan and China ; their preposterous theories 
of creation, as of the primitive electric slime from 
wHch spring aU things, according to some, or the 
primitive electric star-dust, according to others, the 
development of men from monkeys, as Monboddo 
beUeved, or from fishes and reptiles, according to 
Doctor Grimes,* or from all sorts of things, begin- 
ning with an ovum or embryo, of infinitesimal size, 
and advancing by a natural development, through 
reptile, fish, and fowl, to the stature of a perfect 
man, as the followers of Oken, in Germany, and 
the author of The Vestiges of Creation, stoutly 
maintain ; their propensity to rush into puerile no- 
tions, and absurd schemes for the renovation of so- 
ciety, as in the case of the Socialists, St. Simonians 
and others, in France and Germany ; with the fol- 
lowers of Andrew Jackson Davis, philosopher, 
prophet, and apostle of the nineteenth century, 
author of The Great Harmonia, and grand inter- 

* A traveling lecturer on Biology, or some other ology of this learned 
age. 
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preter of spiritual rappingSy as a new revelatioa 
fi:om heaven ; all these facts are a decisive proof of 
their extreme credulity. Why, Miss Martineau, 
who actually tried, as she herself informs us, to 
mesmerize a sick cow, and made passes at a raging 
bull, on the other side of a quick-set hedge, (so 'tis 
said, though this latter may be apocryphal,) goes 
into raptures at the grand discovery of Mr. Atkift- 
son, her famous spiritual correspondent, that there is 
no God, no soul, no immortality ! She is perfectly 
delighted,' so she teUs us, in her marvelous corres- 
pondence with said Atkinson, at the thought, tli^t 
after death, she wiU pass into the very condition 
she was in before she was born !* 

" The fact is, it takes some vigor and discrimina- 
tion of mind, as weU as strength of purpose, to 
separate the false from the true, and cling, amid 
temptation and doubt, to the lofty, self-denying 
principles of Christianity. Universal skepticism is 
a sign, not of strength, but of weakness. Any 
mind can suggest difficulties, and it is a facile thing 
to say that all religions are false. Sometimes the 
stomach becomes so dyspeptic as to be incapable of 
digesting the lightest nutriment. So there are 

* She pities her brother, the famous UnitariaQ preacher, and Mr. Fox, 
the rationalistic orator, of London, that they still linger a short distance 
behind her ; but at the same time congratulates them on their progress 
toward the abyss of Atheism I 
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spiritaal dyspeptics, incorrigible doubters, with 
minds so imbecile as to reject with disgust the 
simplest truths. 

'^ In one part of your letter you refer to the 
force of surrounding temptations, which you desire 
to resist. Are you quite sure that you are en- 
tirely free from their terrible contamination? Is 
your imagination pure ? Is your heart free from 
all ambition and vanity? I know something of 
the heart of youth, and you will forgive me if in 
my profound anxiety for your welfare, I suggest 
that here, more than any where else, you may dis- 
cover the root of your difficulty. All I know of 
you is favorable to the integrity of your morals. 
There are few young men in your circumstances 
for whom I cherish a higher respect. But the 
heart is strangely wayward, and alas ! ' sadly shat- 
tered' by sin. 

^^ You do not feel that you deserve, imperfect as 
you are, ^ everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and the glory of his power.' Are you 
quite certain that you are the proper judge in such 
a case ? Ton add, however, that you do not feel 
that you could merit infinite and unending beati- 
tude, on the ground of belief in doctrines which 
you deem absurd. Of course not. But the true 
antithesis to the above, and that to which, on read- 
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iug your letter, I supposed you were about to give 
cxpressioDj would have been, that you could not 
merit meonceivable and unending beatitude on the 
ground of an imperfect virtue. For surely, if we 
do not merit perdition by our sin, we do not merit 
heaven by our virtue. 

" But I forbear. As you say, objections in your 
case, like the hydra's head, multiply indefinitely. 
No sooner are some answered, than thousands 
spring up in their room. Surely, there must be 
some vital source, as in the hydra's head, from 
which they spring ; and may it not be worth while 
to inijuh-e whether that evil root is not in your 
heart ? 

" I have written so much, not with any san- 
guine hope of convincing you ; for I fear, that in 
your present Tnood, you are beyond my reach, or 
the reach of any man, whatever power of argument 
he may possess, but as eridence of ray deep inter- 
est in your welfare. Mere debate is useless. 
Prayer is better. You say you have prayed earn- 
estly, for light. Do, for heaven's sake, continue 
this exercise, with correspondent practical and 
candid investigation, and the blessing will finally 
come. I would commend to you the study of the 
Life of Christ, as developed in the Gospels, My 
most earnest supplication will be that you may be 
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led to the truth ; that your reason illumined, and 
your heart renewed, you may be conducted to the 
bosom of infinite love, and unending joy in Jesus 
Christ. 

" One thing more, however, I will say, in con- 
clusion ; you are right in supposing true religion to 
be a simple and beautiful thmg. Indeed, it is 
beautiful as the falling dew and the growing com ; 
simple, too, as the great laws and processes of na- 
ture, gravitation, vegetation, chemical affinity, and 
so forth ; but like them, also, it may be misunder- 
stood and perverted. You are wrong, therefore, in 
concluding, because Christianity does not seem sim- 
pie and beautiful to you, and some others, that it 
is not such. Certainly, it needs no defense; 
above all, it needs no elaborate, long-spun argu- 
ments to prove its value. Like the sun, it shines 
by its own light, beautifying and blessing all. 
Thousands and tens of thousands, in all ages, have 
basked in its beams, and felt its quickening power, 
as they have felt the warmth and beauty of the 
common sun, without a thought of analyzing its 
elements, or the mysterious laws by which it acts 
upon nature and man. But weak and diseased 
eyes are not able to bear the light. To them it 
appears dismal and repulsive. God opened the 
heart of Lydia, and took the scales from the eyes 
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of Paul, to discern its glory. I hope he will 
aleo open yours. Then what appears dark, meta- 
physical, mysterious, will be luminous as the day. 
But remember that the day rests in the bosom of 
night. The stars, so pure and peaceful, are set ia 
a firmament of gloom. All around them, and be- 
yond them lies the infinite, the inconceivable. The 
finite hovers ever on the borders of the infimte. 
What ia known is a scrap of land, or a cluster of 
islands in a boundless ocean, or, to retain onr 
figure, a few twinkling stars in the depths of in- 
finite space. You and I, then, may admire these 
stars, and call them simple aud beautiful, hut not 
without a feeling of wonder and mystery, for they 
are but fire specks in the ineffable night. Great 
is the mystery of nature. Great, also, ia the 
' mystery of godliness,' of infinite love and purity, 
manifest in the flesh. Refulgent, indeed, that 
' brighter sun,' and attendant stars, shining sweetly 
in the hemisphere of Christiiin faith ; benignant, 
too, and blessed in their influence oi'er the heart 
of man ; but how mysterious and ineffable in their 
relations to the boundless ocean of being and 
thought, with which they are connected. May 
you live to catch their gleam ; and, as gliding over 
life's ocean, the night of death comes down upon 
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you; may you be enabled, by their guidance, to 
steer onward, and reach 

* That peaceful shore, 
Where tempests never beat nor billows roar I' 

" With sincere affection, 

"Tour Friend and Pastor." 

To ' this letter I never received any reply. 
What effect it had, was left, therefore, entirely 
to conjecture.. Our young friend had married, 
and having received an appointment in a foreign 
embassy, was busily engaged preparing for the 
long journey. We saw him constantly at church 
as usual, and occasionally elsewhere, but with 
time only to shake hands, or say, " How d'ye 
do !" He called at my house just before starting, 
to bid me " Good bye," but unfortunately I was 
out; and before I was aware he had set sail. 
Months elapsed, and I received from him a soli- 
tary letter, very cordial and pleasant, giving a 

description of the city of , and of 

some interesting religious usages of the people, 
among whom he was residing, to which, after a 
week or two, I wrote a friendly reply. The pur- 
port of my letter I have forgotten ; nor did I re- 
^ tain any copy. I presume, however, that incident- 
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ally I alluded to the old topic, and at any rate, I 
am sure, expressed my earnest wishes for his tern- 
poral and eternal welfare. 

I never heard from him again. 

I never saw him again. 

Returning to his native land, he was lost in the 

steamer , which set saU from Liverpool for 

the United States, but was never heard of more. 

Did he know his approaching fate ? Did he call 
upon God ? Did he go down into the depths of 
the ocean, a believing penitent ? . Who knows ? 
The mercy of God is boundless. The power of the 
cross is omnipotent. But — ^who knows ? 

Ah ! how often have I thought of the last words 
of my letter : '' May you live to catch their gleam 
(sun and stars of Christian faith) ; and as gliding 
over life 8 ocean^ the night of death comes down upon 
t/ouy may you he enabled by their guidance to steer 
right onward, and reach 

* Thai peaceful shore, 
Where tempests never heat nor billows roar.* ** 
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" Tlus my son was dead, and is alive again ; he -was lost, and is found." 

Jesus. 

" Dear Brother T. : 

" I proceed, according to your request, to give 
you a sketch of my religious history and expe- 
rience. 

« My early associations and surroundings, as 
you are well aware, were all in favor of the 
religion of the gospel; and up to the age of 
eighteen years or thereabouts, I do not know that 
I ever questioned the truth of the Bible as a divine 
revelation, or doubted the necessity of personal 
piety. Yet during all this time, I do not recollect 
that I ever became the subject of any very deeply 
seated religious convictions. True, there were sea- 
sons in my early youth, when by various circum- 
stances I was especially reminded, and therefore 
led to think more especially of the importance of 
^ a change of heart,' in order to my future well- 
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being, but all must have been quite superficial, as 
it certainly was quite transient and evanescent. 
For a brief period, during a revival under Dr. 
Datis'b ministrj in Hartford, I was. somewhat 
solicitous about the things of eternity, and I 
attended several inquiry meetings with consider- 
able seriousness. This, however, soon wore away, 
and I relapsed into my former indifference and un- 
concern. 

" Not long after this, I began to yield to skeptical 
feelings and tendencies. Several causes led to this. 
I was thrown into the company of two or three 
rather shrewd unbelievers ; and in occasional con- 
versation with them, I caught what to me were 
some new ideas of the Bible and religion. Then 
again, I was just at the age to take such an infec- 
tion. I was approaching the culminating point of 
youthful smartness and self-sufficiency. I was 
competent to ' think for myself,' as I said ; and to 
t hink for myself seemed to involve a sort of neces- 
sity of thinking diiFerently from my father and 
mother before me. I was a little (perhaps I ought 
to say, not a little) proud of what I supposed to be 
my skill in reasoning ; and if I could only reason 
the Bible away, that was quite an achievement. 
Moreover, I could not hut see, that if tlie Bible 
was indeed the word of Gfod, its demands were 
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pressing upon me, and I could neither innocently 
nor safely resist them. I must either yield to its 
claims, or be constantly disturbed by them, or dis- 
prove them. And as I had no relish for its hum- 
bling doctrines, my only refuge from disquiet and 
uneasiness seemed to lie in the direction of Infi- 
delity. On that road, therefore, I took up my 
march, and succeeded in making what I thought, 
and what some others thought to be very respect- 
able progress. I subscribed for the Boston Investi- 
gator ^ (Abner Kneeland's paper), and contributed 
an article or two to its columns. I even entered 
the field of discussion in the Religious Inquirer , a 
UniversaUst paper then pubKshed in Hartford, and 
wrote several articles in reply to the reasonings of 
a clerical correspondent, upon the existence of God. 
I wrote to my father, stating some of my views, 
and rather seeking a controversy with him upon 
matters of faith. Very quietly, however, and, as 
I now see, very wisely, he declined going into any 
argument with me, but contented himself with 
mildly pointing out a blunder or two in one of my 
statements, which, though very mortifying at the 
time, furnished me, nevertheless, a somewhat 
wholesome lesson. (A little mortification is some- 
times an excellent medicine.) But my infidelity 
remained steadfast and immovable. I ought to say, 
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however, just here, that though I had undertaken 
to review the rea.somngs of a Universalist minister 
upon the question of the divine existence, I had 
never really become an outr-and-out Atheist. The 
existence of a supreme Being I could not avoid 
admitting, though my rejection of the Bible was 
firm and decided ; and I felt ready to encounter 
almost any advocate of Christianity that could be 
produced, in an argument upon the authority of the 
Scriptures. ' So foolish was I, and ignorant.' You 
remember how stolid and fixed was the unconcera 
with which I passed through the powerful revival 
which occurred under your ministry in the South 
Baptist Church, where I officiated as chorister ; but 
you did not know how highly I prided myself -upon 
my abihty thus to resist every appeal, and to main- 
tain my position amid all the moving scenes that 
were transpiring around me. 

" But when least looked for, and perhaps by my 
friends least suspected, a change commenced in my 
feelings. It so happened that in your pulpit minis- 
trations not far from this time, you were led on 
several different occasions, io press the question of 
religious obhgation somewhat in this form : ' 1^ 
there a God ? If so, then, considering the powers 
and capabilities with which aa men wo are invested, 
"what is our relation to that God ? Must it not be 
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a relation involying moral responsibility and the 
duty of homage, worship, and service ? And if so, 
what is the rule of this responsibility, and this ser- 
vice? Does not the Bible furnish that rule?' 
Somehow, I felt myself beleaguered with these 
questions. I could not get rid of them, and yet I 
scarcely dared to answer them, even to myself. 
But now, in the providence of God, another change 
in my circumstances came about. In connection 
with the newspaper business in which I was 
engaged, several of iny Christian friends applied 
to me to revive the publication of the Christian 
8ecretan/y which had been for a while discontinued, 
the subscription list having been sold to a New 
York paper. I took the matter into consideration, 
and decided that if my father, (who was then in 
somewhat feeble health at Plymouth, Mass.) felt 
disposed to remove to Hartford, and take the edi- 
torial charge, I would undertake the publication of 
the Secretary. He consented, came to Hartford, 
superintended the paper for two or three weeks, 
and then, his health failing quite rapidly, I found 
myself with the chief care of the business (includ- 
ing all the selections for the paper) on my own 
hands. I had your assistance, for a while, in the 
editorial department ; but in making up the paper 
from week to week, of course I was under the 
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necessity of reading a great many reli^ous articles. 
In the course of this reading, as might have been 
expected, every now and then, some new phase of 
thought, and some new aspect of religious doctrine 
and argument would strike my mind, and, almost 
unconsciously to myself, I found pin after pin of 
my infidel structure falhng out — stone after stone 
of my foundation ' caving in.' And probably thia 
process went on with somewhat more facility, as 
my circumstances were now so changed, that I had 
no longer any strong temptation to cavil, and doubt, 
and deny. Thus it turned out, that in a few 
months, I had silently retraced my path, conceding 
one point after another of Scriptural truth, until 
there was very Uttle of my skepticism left ; so iar, 
at least, as the intellect was concerned. Mean- 
while, my father had finished his course ; you had 
removed from Hartford ; the Secretary was wholly 
on my hands ; and I was actually forced to write 
occasional religious articles for the editorial col- 
umns, as well as to make the entire seloetions for 
the paper from week to week. 

" This was my position in September, 1839, when 
all at once an event occurred, which brought a 
crisis in my history. A sister of my wife, on whom 
we were making large dependence in our family, 
suddenly attacked with disease ; and in the full 
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bloom of her youth, and from apparently the most 
perfect health, in about forty hours, she lay a 
corpse in our dwelling. The impression produced 
upon my mind waa almost indescribable. An 
impassible wall seemed thrown, as in a moment, 
directly across my pathway, and the shadows of 
eternity were projected all around me. I was 
compelled to ask myself what it all meant. And 
then the question came. What am I doing ? Here, 
(I said to myself,) I have been constrained to 
admit, one after another, the truths of religion, 
and the claims of the Bible as the word of 
God, and yet, what have I done with these 
truths and these claims ? Have I regarded them ? 
Have I obeyed them ? No, I was obliged to say. 
No. And why not? To this I had no answer. 
My thoughts troubled me. I was in sadness and 
in darkness. I found myself a miserable sinner, 
without apology, without excuse. And now, what 
should I do ? This was the question The way of 
a sinner's salvation, in theory, at least, I supposed 
I understood ; but how it was to become available 
in my case, was not so clear. 

" Sadly I mused over the matter, but how to be- 
lieve, sincerely, truly, and for myself, I found not. 
I tried to pray for pardon and for direction. But 
somehow I felt that it was not enough for me to 
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pray alone. The thought came to me, ^ You have 
neglected and dishonored God in your family — ^it 
is your duty to repent there, and to acknowledge 
Him there.' I felt this was all true, and yet my 
proud heart refused, and sometimes I had almost 
said, I will perish for ever first. Still the thought 
returned, * It is reasonable, it is right, and you 
ought to do it.' So the conflict went on for two 
or three days, until one afternoon, while sitting 
alone in my office, struggling with the pressure of 
this obligation, I said. Yes, it is right, it is my 
duty, it ought even to be welcomed as my privi- 
lege, and God helping me, I wiU do it this very 
evening. The evening came, and at the usual hour 
for retiring, we all sat by the fire, when, in singu- 
lar harmony with my intentions, my mother handed 
me the Bible, asking if I would not read a chapter. 
I took the volume, and opened it at the twenty- 
fifth Psalm. Turn to it, and you will see how 
strikingly it accorded with my feelings and neces^ 
sities. I read the Psalm, closed the book, and, 
turning, said, " I will try to pray." We knelt 
together, and I uttered a few words of confession 
and supplication for forgiveness, and light and life, 
through Jesus Christ, We rose, and retired to our 
rest; and to me it was a season of rest indeed. 
My fnind was at rest. I found myself trjanquilly 
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trusting in Christ, and I felt that I had begun a 
new life, while I silently asked for help to con- 
tinue it. The next morning, I renewed the service 
of family worship. I asked God's blessing for the 
first time at our table ; and I felt that I could say 
henceforth, ^As for me and my house, we will 
serve the Lord.' At the earliest opportunity, I 
presented myself to the church for baptism, and 
received the ordinance at the hands of Rev. J. S. 
Eaton, who has recently gone to his reward. My 
wife soon after united with the church, having for 
some time cherished a faint hope in the Saviour, 
though never before feeling prepared to make a 
public profession of her faith. 

" In a few weeks, finding the business of conduct- 
ing a secular and political journal far less congenial 
with my feelings than that of a religious paper, I 
disposed of my interest in the former, and gave 
my whole attention to the latter. And this, in a 
few months more, opened my way into the min- 
istry, in which, ' having obtained help from God, 
I continue to this day.' But this part of my his- 
tory, you know. 

•Thus far the Lord liath led me on ; 

Thus far his power prolongs my days ; 
And every evening shall make known 

Some fresh memorial of his grace/ 

<* Yours truly, E. C." 
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*' Behold how greai the ralley is! also how beautiM with lUietl 
I have known many laboring men that have got estates in the Valley of 
Hamiliatioa 'For God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble ;* for indeed it is a very fruitful soil, and doth bring forth by 
handfuls. 

** Now as they were going along and talking, they espied a boy, feed- 
ing his Mher's sheep. The boy was in very mean clothes, but of a fresh, 
well-favored coimtenance, and as he sat by himself he sung, 

* He that is down need fear no fall, 

He that is low no pride ; 
He that is humble ever shall 

Have God to be his guide.' 

Then said their guide, Do you hear him ? I wiU dare to say, this boy 
lives a merrier life, and wears more of that herb called Hearts-ease in 
his bosom than he that is clad in silk and velvet l" Bunyan. 

• 

** Now, wherever a man hath been made a partaker of the divine na- 
ture, in him is fulfilled the best and noblest life, and the worthiest in 
God's eyes, that hath been or can be. And of that eternal love which 
loveth goodness as goodness, and for the sake of goodness, a true, noble, 
Christ-like life is so greatly beloved that it will never be cast off. Where 
a man hath tasted this life, it is impossible for him ever to part with it, 
were he to live unto the Judgment-day. And though he must die a thou- 
sand deaths, and though all the sufferings that ever befell all creatures 
could be heaped upon him, he would rather undergo them all than fall 
away from this excellent life ; and if he could exchange it for an angel's 
life, he would not." Theologia Gsaif anica. 

William Bentley was bom in Newport, R. I,, 
on the 3d of March, 1775, amid the scenes of the 
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revolutionary war. His father's name was Thomas^ 
his mother's Abigail, honest and industrious peo- 
ple, so far as we can learn, and tenderly attached 
to their children. When William was two years 
old, the English took Newport by storm. When 
they brought up their fleet abreast of the town to 
fire upon it, his father 'who had been out, came 
into the house, secured his pocket book and papers, 
and took his daughter by the hand, and said to his 
wife, " Take William, and let us go." They then 
left the house, which was soon after consumed by 
fire, in connection with his father's tannery. When 
they had ascended the lull, as they left the ciiy, a 
four pound ball from one of the ships dashed be- 
tween his father and mother, and rolled down the 
hill, its force nearly spent. This his father took 
up and carried with him to the town of Deighton, 
Mass. That night they traveled twelve miles to 
Bristol Ferry, next morning crossed over to the 
main land, and thence to Deighton, where his 
grandmother resided. A few days after, his father 
removed to Providence, where he suddenly died, 
sitting in his chair, with his hands on William's 
head; leaving his mother and the children with- 
out a single dollar to sustain them. For some time 
she kept a boarding house, and before the close of 
the war, she removed her residence to Newport 
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At the age of nine, William *was sent to Deighton 
to his grandmother, where he was employed in 
taking care of the cows. But the old lady died in 
two years after, and the farm fell to the charge of 
his brother-in-law Mowbrey, the father of the wife 
of the late venerable Bishop Griswold. Here Wil- 
liam remaiaed on the farm till his fourteenth year. 
During the whole of this period he had little or no 
benefit of school or church. No school, indeed, 
was kept in the neighborhood, except for three 
months in winter, and that so far from the 
place of his residence, that he could not go more 
than half the time ; and thus, as he himself re- 
marked, he lost in the summer nearly all he had 
gained in the winter. The church was at an equal 
if not greater distance, and as the family were in- 
difierent about attending, he did not go thither 
more than two or three times a year. At the end 
of this period he was sent to Boston to learn the 
trade of a baker with Mr. Bailey, his brother's 
father-in-law. His "master" went to the old 
King's Chapel (in Tremont street), at that time an 
Episcopal, but now a Unitarian church, and made 
his boys attend there also. He was himself often 
absent from church, and cared little about religion 
except as a matter of form, but endeavored to 
make sure of the attendance of the boys by cans- 
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ing them to repeat the text on their return. Bat 
they were fonder of pky than of church, and bo 
spent most of their time about the wharves, among 
the shipping, or sailing about the bay in boata; 
and, to avoid detection, agreed upon the text they 
were to repeat. One Lord's day, however, they 
forgot to select their text, and were fairly caught 
by their angry master. At the ago of sixteen, 
William agreed with one of the apprentice boys to 
run away, and ship on board of a vessel bound for 
a three years voyage " to the north west coast }" 
but " as the Lord would have it," to use his owb 
words, (for in all these things he subsequently 
recognized the Divine hand,) just as they were 
going down the wharf, who should meet them but 
their master ! Before they had another opportuni- 
ty, the ship had got her complement of men and 
boys, and so sailed without them. 

A few months after this, in the summer of 1790, 
Rev. Jesse Lee, one of the wcU-knowu pioneers 
of the Methodist denomination in New England, 
who had come to Boston, made a.n appointment 
to preach under the great Elm tree, on the Com- 
mon, at 5 o'clock, Sunday afternoon. As it was 
a novel thing, in those days, to preach in the 
open air, multitudes were attracted, and our young 
friend among the rest, fuU of eager curiosity, as 
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may well be supposed. The preacher stood upon 
a small table under the tree. William obtained a 
place close to him, and was packed in by the dense 
crowd. Mr. Lee took for his text, Matt xxv. 46, 
which he read from a small Bible : " And these 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal." The text, as well as 
the sermon, came home to William's heart, and 
brought tears to his eyes. In imagination he 
saw the judgment of the last great day, and felt 
himself standing on the left hand of the Judge ! 
He was so agitated that he would have left the 
ground, but found it impossible for the crowd, con- 
sisting of two or three thousand people. From 
that time he began to " seek the Lord " by prayer 
and reading of the Scriptures. But he was pro- 
foundly ignorant. He knew nothing of the way 
of life, as he himself aflSrmed. Previous to this he 
had no Bible, and no access to one in the house, as 
there was not an entire copy in the whole estab- 
lishment. He, therefore, bought a small pocket 
Bible, and with his fellow-apprentice, who was also 
*' concerned about his soul," devoted himself to it 
during all his spare hours, and far into the night. 
Their little chamber became a Bethel. As he 
had never heard any one preach about the new 
birth, he was as ignorant of it, to use his own Ian- 
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guage, as Nidbdomus, who came to Jesus by night. 
Bat studying the Scriptures, he found that this 
great change must be experienced ; and that, iu 
the days of the primitive Church, they that gladly 
received the word obeyed the Lord in all things. 
It may be here mentioned that the period, of 
which we are speaking, was one of great spiritual 
declension in many of the Boston churches. In- 
stead of preaching Christ crucified, most of the 
clergymen of " the standing order," as they were 
called, indulged in nice speculations on the nature 
of God, and the quahty of virtue, insisting largely 
on the supreme necessity of " good morals," not as 
the result, but as the foundation of Christian hope. 
Their system, indeed, was inferior to that of Plato, 
who heheved in a divine life, and insisted upon the 
necessity of disinterested virtue. The preaching 
in the " Stone Chapel " was no exception to this ; 
and our poor baker-boy, therefore, groping in the 
dark, had but little opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with " the true and living AVay." His 
Bible, however, opened to him a new world, 
wherein believing men and women, " bom from 
above," were seen " walking in all the ordinances 
and commandments of the Lord blameless ;" and 
he marveled greatly that such a state of things 
did not exist around him at the present day. Con- 
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versing on the subject with a pious friend, whose 
acquaintance he had formed, he asked him, " How 
it happened there were not such folks now-a-days, 
as those mentioned in the New Testament." 
" Why," replied his companion, " there are mch^ 
" Where T said he. " Why, down at StiUman's," 
was his answer ; " where," he added, " they dip 
them." " Strange," " said WiUiam, " that 's just 
what they did in the days of the Apostles." So 
down he went to* the First Baptist Church, at that 
time under the care of the pious and eloquent Dr. 
Stillman, That very day the ordinance of baptism 
was administered to a number of joyful converts, 
and his delight, mingled with awe, may be well 
conceived. He felt as if a voice from heaven spoke 
to him, " This is the way, walk ye in it." After 
this he permanently attached himself to Dr. Still- 
man's congregation. His employer's wife was vio- 
lently opposed to it, casting all kinds of opprobrium 
upon the poor Baptists ; but his master, more Ub- 
eral in his notions, said nothing ; and so William 
persevered in his attendance. For a considerable 
time he continued deeply anxious ; having a no- 
tion that five or six months must intervene before 
he could become a Christian. He was impelled to 
seek the advice of Dr. Stillman, but hesitated to 
go to his house. At last he thought he must \ but. 
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drawing near the house, lingered for some time, 
and walked down street. But it occurred to ium 
that Satan, the great adversary of souls, of whom 
he had read, was trying " to bluff him off," and 
thus secure his " eternal undoing." So making a 
hold push, he went up to the door, and gave a loud 
knock. It was opened instantly, and by the doc- 
tor himself, who asked him what he wanted. He 
replied, " To see him ; for he was concerned about 
his soul." Dr. StUlman looked pleased, and asked 
him to follow him to his study. He passed up 
stairs before William with gieat alacrity, " taking 
two steps at a time." Then with the greatest free- 
dom and affability, he engaged him in conversation, 
and soon drew from him all his heart. Indeed, 
Dr. Stillman seemed, to our baker-boy, to know 
more about it than himself. He was thus wonder- 
fully attracted to that noble-hearted man ; and 
never ceased to regard him with reverence and 
affection. Dr. S. was of little stature, as Mr. 
Bentley informed us, but exceedingly dignified and 
graceful in all his movements, with quick, beaming 
eye, eloquent tongue, and ready suule. Our young 
friend continued to visit him as often as once a 
week, tm he found ])eace in believing. The way 
in wiich he gained this great blessing, according 
to his own account, was as follows. He was read- 
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ing the eighth chapter of Paul's Epistle to the 
Romans, when, coming to the thirtieth verse : 
" What then shall we say to these things ; if God 
be for us, who can be against us ?" he paused, and 
read it over and over again. He then reflected — 
putting his thoughts into words — " If God be for 
me, I. need not fear what man or devils can do ; 
but how am I to know ? Then it came into my 
mind, ^ I love them that love me ' — ^but how should 
I know that I love God ? Then it came into my 
mind, ^ By this we know that we have passed from 
death unto life, because we love the brethren.' I 
then thought that if I loved the brethren, which I 
felt that I did, that it was an evidence that I loved 
God. He loved me — for his love was before mine ; 
and if he loved me, he was for me (this I spoke 
aloud, though all alone), and if for me, who, who 
can be against me ? Here, then, will I rest my 
soul for ever ?" 

From that time he was led to hope that, through 
the mercy of God, his sins were forgiven, and he 
felt a desire to inform Dr. Stillman of the fact, and 
request him to baptize him. The moment he met 
his pastor, the latter said, " Well, William, you feel 
better than when I saw you last; how is it?" 
William acknowledged that he did ; and related to 
him the whole process through which his mind had 
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Tlie Doctor replied, " I am glaJ, and re- 
joice with you, my young brother, for it seems to 
me you have found the pearl of great price," Mr, 
Bentley then asked Iiim to baptize him, for he was 
eager to perform that duty, as an expression of his 
gratitude to Christ. The Doctor remarked that he 
would consult his employers, and ho might call 
and see him again, Mr. Bentley informed him, 
with some alarm, that his mistress was a great 
' reviler of the Baptists,' and especially of the prac- 
tice of ' dipping,' as she contemptuously called it 
The Doctor smiled, and said he shotild do well 
enough with the lady. His object was to inquire 
as to WiUiam's morals. Upon this point he gained 
entu'e satisfaction from the lady, who treated the 
Doctor with much politeness. Next Friday the 
youthful convert ' related his mind,' as he expressed 
it, in the hearing of the church, on which he was 
cordially received as a candidate for fellowship. 
The next day (Saturday) he was baptized with a 
number of others, among whom was a daughter of 
the pastor ; and the following Sabbath, June 5, 
1791, was added to the First Baptist Church in 
Boston. 

For some years he walked joyfully in all the 
ways of Christ, bearing in his bosom constantly a 
secret and joyful evidence of his adoption into the 
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family of God. His employer died, and WiUiam 
generously gave the widow three years of his time, 
to which she was not legally entitled. But he 
thought it his duty, he said, in this particular, to 
honor the cause of Christ. On attaining his " free- 
dom," he set up business for himself, in the city of 
Boston, and as he was somewhat successful, he 
employed a number of journeymen and apprentices. 
Thus were his time and attention fully absorbed. 
A " worldly spirit " seized him, and he began to 
neglect secret prayer. A year after, he was mar- 
ried to his first wife. Miss Polly Barbour of Boston, 
to whom he continued tenderly attached to old age, 
when she was taken from him, after a long illness, 
patiently and even cheerfully borne. She was a 
•true help-meet ; in every respect a noble, sympa- 
thetic, cheerful companion of his life. Possessed 
of more than ordinary vigor of mind, Mrs. Bentley 
was a great lover of books, and in her protracted 
bodily indisposition, for a few years before her 
death, when confined to the house, read whole 
libraries of the best books. These, with the com- 
pany of her husband, and fellowship with God, 
were her solace by night and by day, when finally 
she ^* fell asleep in Jesus," in the full assurance of 
a glorious immortality. 

Occupied with the cares of business, and the so- 
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ciety of his young wife, our successful baker sadly 
declined in piety. He did not intend, indeed, to 
forsake Christ or his church; fistr from it. He 
even carried on family worship some time after his 
marriage, and constantly attended church on the 
Sabbath. But by and by he found time for prayer 
only in the evening ; and after a short season, only 
on the Sabbath morning. All secret devotion, all 
attendance upon the weekly meetings of the church 
were abandoned. He began also to form worldly 
associations, and indulge in certain amusements, 
deemed innocent by some, but ever condemned in 
his own conscience. He fell thus into a very 
common snare. Business was driving; he had to 
be up early in the morning, and late to bed at 
night, and he would almost fall asleep at family- 
worship. He concluded that God would not ac- 
cept such " Up-service," and gave it up entirely, 
except on Sabbath mornings. In the meantime 
(A. D. 1796), for reasons of convenience, he hiad 
removed his membership from the First to the 
Second Baptist Church, under the pastoral care of 
Dr. Baldwin, who, as well as Dr. Stillman, became 
the fast friend of Mr. Bentley, and continued so 
till the day of his death. But the latter became, 
what he expressively termed "a Sabbath day 
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Christian ", and " slept " for seven whole y^ars, a 
feet which he never ceased to regret. 

One Sunday afternoon in summer, a Christian 
brother and his wife came to take tea at Mr. 
Bentley's in Sheafe street, and informed him that 
a strange jpreacher had come to town, by the name 
of Abner Jones, (of the " Christian persuasion.") 
He added that he was to preach in the vestry of 
Dr. StUlman's church, at 5 o'clock P. M., and pro- 
posed to go and hear him. To this Mr. Bentley 
objected ; for in his mood of mind, he preferred to 
spend the languid hours in smoking and gossiping. 
But his friend urged him, and so they went. Mr. 
Jones's appearance was a little odd and striking. 
He was habited in a neat, but ordiuary, unclerical 
dress. He wore a snuflT-colored coat, nankeen vest, 
white stockings and white hat. The vestry was 
filled with people. The preacher commenced the 
service by singing a hymn, the refrain of which 

m 

was, 

"Remember, Binful youth, 

You must die, you must die, 
Remember, sinful youth. 
You must die." 

After prayer, he named his text, which instantly 
struck Mr. Bentley's mind. Rev. i. 7. " Behold, 
he Cometh with clouds, and every eye shall see 
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him ; and they also which pierced him shall 
moum, &e." After speaking of the coming of 
Christ, to judge the quick and the dead, he de- 
eeribed the characters that pierced the Lord Jesue 
Christ, and among these, he showed, how professors 
of religion pierced him, by inconsistent worldly 
conduct; by neglecting secret and family prayer; 
by despising and neglecting the church of Christ. 
The whole came home to Mr. Bentley's heart, as 
clearly and powerfully as if he had heard a voice 
from heaven, crying, ' Thou art the man ! Thon 
art the man!' He, was deeply agitated. Bob 
knees struck together, and his whole frame, to use 
his own language, trembled like a poplar leaf. He 
was amazed that the whole audience were not in 
tears. He concluded that he had no religion — 
that he had dishonored the cause of Christ — that 
he had pierced the Saviour in the house of his 
friends — ^that he had become apostate from God, 
and must go to perdition. IIow he got home, he 
scarcely knew. He had some difficulty to find hie 
house, such was his distress of mind. He met his 
wife in the entry, who asked him, what was the 
matter. He said, he was not very well, and was 
going up stairs. She followed, and insisted on 
knowing what aUed him. He told her he had 
awaked from his awful sleep ; that he was a poor 
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sinner going to destruction, that he had been m 
injury to her, and a stumbUng-block to others. 
The tears streamed from his eyes, and his voice 
trembled and choked with emotion. His wife was 
equally affected. And down they knelt, and for 
hours and hours he continued in prayer. He could 
not sleep; and just at dawn of day, Hhe light 
broke into his soul.' It was Uke the rising of a 
new sun, after a tempestuous night. Speaking of 
it, he told the writer, that the effect upon him was 
extraordinary. " I was made wide awake, I tell 
you, awake in body, awake in spirit." On Monday 
eyening, there was to be a prayer meeting in the 
house of " Widow Walker," which he resolved to 
attend. He was so impatient to confess his sins 
before his brethren, that it seemed the longest day 
in his life. He was the first " on the ground." In 
a few minutes, four or five came in, and soon 
others followed ; and he told them, with sobs and 
tears^ how cold-hearted and ungrateful he had 
been, how he had wandered from the way of life, 
and how he desired to return to the Shepherd and 
Bishop of his soul. He looked round, and to his 
surprise found all on their knees, begging for 
mercy, for themselves and for him. As it was 
warm weather, the windows were open, and an un- 
legenetate man passing by, and hearing the sound, 
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etopped and looked in ; was " struck under convic- " 
tion," and afterwards converted. From that time 
a glorious revival of religion commenced in the city 
of Boston, which continued for two whole years, 
during which a great multitude became obedient to 
the truth. 

Humble and yet fervent, Mr. Bentley every- 
where made confession of his sin, and told what 
great things the Lord had done for him, and had 
mercy upon him. He had no idea of attractii^ 
public attention ; but simply to discharge his duty. 
He had been a great sinner ; he mast therefore 
bear witness at once of his own unworthiness, and 
of the wondrous grace of God. The effect waa 
great. Professors of religion were awakened; 
sinners began to cry out, " Men and brethren, 
what shall we do to be saved ?" He was requested 
to visit South Reading, where " brother Eaton " 
and fourteen young men formed the Baptist Church 
in that place with Ebenezer Nelson, pastor, subse- 
quently pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Hartford. Mr. Bentley, at the request of the 
pastor, " related his experience." He saw in the 
congregation a worldly, skeptical man with whom, 
in the days of his vanity, he had indulged in cer- 
tain fooUsh and, as he deeded them, wicked amuse- 
ments. And turning to him, with tears in his eyes, 
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exclaimed, " There is a living witness of my folly 
and guilt, and I pray God not to lay that sin to my 
charge, and I beseech you, my friend, to repent, 
and believe in Jesus." The effect was electrical. 
The man felt the appeal ; it was an arrow to his 
heart from the quiver of God ; and not long after, 
he yielded to the claims of Christ. Many persons 
then began to acknowledge their sins, Mr. Bentley 
weepii^ and praying with them, in the church, and 
in their houses. He was occasionally, much to his 
surprise, and sometimes alarm, called to occupy 
vacant pulpits. " What," he would say to himself, 
"what are you doing; mind you, you are but a 
baker yet ; — ^you are ignorant — you are a chUd — 
and you can not speak to edification!" But he 
must " confess," and in such broken words as he 
could command, declare "the loving kindness of 
the Lord." And so the common people heard him 
gladly, and all around, in and about Boston, in 
Reading, in Maiden, in the town of Methuen, 
where Lawrence now stands, and in other places 
he was called to exhort and pray in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, the Holy Spirit adding his bless- 
ing, by his converting and transforming grace. 

It was in this way, and without the slightest 
thought of what would be the result, that he be- 
came, much as John Bunyan did, a preacher of the 
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Gospel. He knew well that he had no book-learn- 
ing — that he could not even use the English lan- 
guage coiTectly ; and, in fact, never di'camed of 
Betting himself up for a preacher. But he loved 
Christ and the souls of men ; he could relate his 
experience, and tell the story of the Crosa ; and 
wherever he went, he saw that Christians were edi- 
fied, aud sinners converted. His pastor, Dr. Bald- 
win, who, though well-educated in many respects, 
and a man of great logical power as well as heart> 
earnestness, had himself become a preacher in 
much the same fashion, insisted that it was 
brother Bentley's duty to preach before the 
church, with a view to receiving a license. The 
church had marked " his gifts," and beheved him 
called to the great work of preaching the Gospel. 
But Mr. Bentley shrank, as was natural, from the 
solemn responsibility; though in his secret soul he 
felt a call, at least to testify to the truth, and invite 
men to beheve in Christ, as clear and vivid as if 
it had been communicated by a direct revelation 
from heaven. Li those days there was no eduoar 
tion society, nor any public facilities among Bap- 
tists, for securing a suitable training for the better 
discharge of this great work ; or Mr.. Bentley, a^ 
he declared, .woidd have cheerfully availed him- 
self of them. Some, he said, used to go to Father 
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Williams*, at Wrentham, and study and preach 
with him. Moreover, he had been told by his 
friends, that if called to preach, the Lord would 
hedge up his way, and so compel him to aban- 
don his business. But, contrary to this, his busi- 
ness was more prosperous than ever ; and he had 
pretty much concluded that baking must be his 
calling for life. 

Thus he hesitated long ; and while thus hesitat- 
ing, his mind absorbed and harassed, he had a sin- 
gular dream. He dreamed that he was dead, and 
was about to be buried, on a given day, in the old 
burying-ground on Copse Hill. Dr. Baldwin and 
his church attended the funeral. He saw himself 
put into the cofl&n; for, in the fantasies of the 
dream, he was both a spectator and an actor in this 
singular drama ; and, as they were winding along 
through the streets, a strange horror crept into his 
soul at the thought that they would really bury 
him. They stood at the grave's mouth for a time ; 
but somehow he was not really buried then. The 
dream was repeated, and this time both Dr. Bald- 
win and Dr. Stillman, with their churches, attend- 
ed the funeral ; and he was plainly laid away in 
the grave, though with the conviction that he was 
to rise again. This dream troubled him ; what it 
meant he did not know. But he related it to his 
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friend, Mr. Converse, a Baptist minister of that 
day, who, knowing his situation and feelings, 
told him that its meaning was plain enough. It 
was that he should abandon the world — so to 
speak, be buried to it — and thus give himself to 
the great work of the ministry ; morever, that both 
churches, Dr. Baldwin's and Dr. Stillman's, would 
bo present, when he should appear before his breth- ' 
ren for his license, and approve the act. And what 
is singular, this thing actually happened, without 
any premeditation or previous arrangement. For, ■ 
soon after Dr. Baldwin's church had met for this 
very purpose, Dr. Stillman's church, which hap- 
pened to come together for some religious service 
at the same time, proposed to adjourn, in order to 
hear Brother Bentley preach at the Second Church; 
and at the close of the service, after the other 
church had voted, were requested to join in the 
act, which they did unanimously. Now, some per- 
sons may call this a sijigular coincidence ; and 
doubtless it was ; but the thing is not thereby ex- 
plained. Mr. Bentley called it a singular provi- 
dence ; and, near the close of hie long and useful 
life, related it to me as one of the great turning 
points of his eventful career. This was in 1806. 

The license of the church, all proper as a matter 
oi order, made no change in his views and feelings ; 
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and he continued to do, just as he had done before, 
that is, relate his experience, and tell of the love 
of Christ, the necessity of the new birth, the way 
of access to God, the duty of confessing Christ 
among men, and walking in all his ordinances and 
commandments. " The people," said he, " were will- 
ing to hear — back-sliders were reclaimed — sinners 
were converted. I was only a poor baker ; I knew 
nothing — and feared nothing; it seemed strange, 
but my preaching, such as it was, tooJc ; and so the 
Lord leading, I followed on." If any one can give 
better proof than this of being in the apostolical 
succession, we should be glad to see it. 

Not long after, perhaps a year or two, but of this 
we are not certain, Mr. Bentley moved to South 
Reading, on account of his health. He preached 
six months, with acceptance and success, at Wo- 
bum, then a year with the church in Maiden. His 
first regular settlement was in Tiverton, R. I., 
where the Lord blessed his labors with a delightful 
revival of religion, and the subsequent constitution 
of a new church. The work extended to New 
Bedford in Massachusetts, where he also labored 
with much success, and, in fact, became the founder 
of the Baptist church in that place. In the mean^ 
while, he had been ordained as a Christian pastor. 
This interesting event took place September 9th, 
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1807, at Salem, in the church of Rev. Luciua 
Bolles, afterwards the well-known secretary of the 
Baptist Foreign Jlissionary Board. The services 
were as follows : — Prayer by Rev. William Collier, 
the sermon by Rev. Joseph Grafton, the ordaining 
prayer by Rev. Mr. Blood, charge by Dr. Baldwin, 
and the fellowship of the churches by Rev. Mr. 
Bacheller, All these good men and eminent serv- 
ants of Christ, pioneers of the denomination to 
which they belonged in this country, fathers, in- 
deed, of our New England Israel, have all finished 
their course, and entered upon their reward. Dr. 
Baldwin we have already spoken of. Mr. Blood, 
an eminently useful minister, was pastor of the 
Charles Street Baptist Church, over which Dr. 
Sharp, now also gone to rest, many years presided. 
Mr. Grafton — " Father Grafton," as he was famili- 
arly called, whom we saw years ago in the meet- 
ings of the Boston Association, was pastor of the 
Baptist church in Newton, Mass. Like Dr. Still- 
man, he was a man of small stature, but of upright, 
graceful form, with keen, coal-black eyes, a shrewd, 
benevolent look, and a clear, sonorous voice. Of 
Mr. Bacheller we know little, except that he was 
an excellent and faithful minister of Christ, "With 
William Collier, for a long time a city missionary 
in Boston, we were well acquainted, and a more 
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meek and saintly nunister of Christ we have never 
known. Mr. Bentley was also intimately associ- 
ated with Dr. Grano of Providence, and cherished 
for him the highest esteem as an able preacher and 
a devoted servant of Christ. 

Towards the close of his labors in Tiverton, Mr. 
Bentley had a number of invitations to settle with 
various churches, and a very pressing one from 
Grafton, Mass. He made several visits to this 
place, and at the last one, a number of pious 
friends from Sutton, who happened to be present, 
solicited him to make a visit to Worcester, and 
preach a lecture there, which he did. This was 
in the spring of 1812. At that time there were 
only three persons in the place likely to sympa- 
thize with his views as a minister, one of them, 
Mr. James Wilson, who kept the post-office, an 
Englishman and a member of a Church in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, England, whence he removed^ to 
this country that he might more fully enjoy the 
blessings of civil and religious liberty. The others 
were a colored man and his wife. During the long 
time which intervened between 1795 and 1812, 
there had been occasional preaching at the bouse 
of Mr. Wilson, but no attempt had been made to 
form a church of the denomination to which he 
belonged. Mr. Bentley ever regarded his visit to 
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the place as peculiarly providential. He preached 
at Mr. Wilson's house on Thursday evening, the 
28th of May, from Mark vi. 12 : " And they 
went out and preached every where, that men 
should repent." The previoua day, however, he 
had preached at Shrewsbury, and baptized six 
persons. There the word took effect ; Mr. and 
Mrs. William Rice, from Worcester, being present, 
and receiving it into their hearts, as a regenerating 
power. 

After preaching once in Worcester, to an atten- 
tive audience, it was his purpose to leave, as he 
had an engagement to preach at Harvard, and had 
actually harnessed his horse to start ; but at the 
urgent request of Mr. Wilson and other friends he 
was prevailed on to tarry that evening, and preach 
at Mr. Rice's house, and on Lord's day, in the 
school-house, on the common. "And blessed be 
the. Lord," to quote his own words, " a gracious 
work began, which led to the formation of a Gospel 
church in Worcester." Quite a crowd attended in 
and around Mr, Rice's house. Mr. Bentley stood 
in the front entry, and preached from Isaiah xlv. 
5. " Thine arrows are sharp in the hearts of the 
King's enemies, whereby the people fall under 
thee." " And the Lord," said he, " caused the 
arrows of truth then to enter a number of liearts ; 
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and from that time the good work went on glo- 
riously." On the Sabbath he preached and bap- 
tized two. On Monday, the brethren and sisters 
organized themselves into a church. Thence he 
returned home, and soon ^ter received an urgent 
request to revisit Worcester, as there were quite a 
number of converts desiring baptism. He labored 
there two weeks, night and day, preaching nine 
times in the week, and baptizing quite a number of 
persons. Subsequently he consented to become 
the pastor of the church, which, at its constitution, 
numbered twenty-eight members. In one year a 
church edifice was erected, and dedicated to the 
worship of God, Mr. Bentley preaching from 
Haggai ii. 9. " The glory of the latter house shall 
be greater than that of the former." The church 
had then increased to sixty-one. Here he labored 
for three years, with a salary of one hundred dol- 
lars per annum, only a portion of which he ever 
realized ; so that this labor of love cost him five 
hundred dollars out of his own means. But the 
result has justified all the sacrifice and expendi- 
ture ; for now the iFirst Baptist Church, Worcester, 
is one of the largest and ablest in New England, 
and has already given rise to two other flourishing 
churches in that goodly city. Multitudes, there- 
fore, a few years ago, when Mr. Bentley visited 
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them at their request, on a festal occasion, rose up 
to call him blessed. But far beyond Worcester and 
its churches flowed the results of his faithful 
labors. Some were then converted, who became 
eminently useful in the cause of Christ, among 
whom was the youthful and talented Gustavus F. 
Davis, subsequently Doctor Davis, for many years 
the honored and successful pastor of the church 
over which the writer has the honor to preside. 

From Worcester Mr. Bentley removed in 1815, 
to Wethersfield, Conn., and became pastor of the 
church in that place, then consisting of thirty-six 
members. Here his labors resulted in the erection 
of a neat meeting-house, and the increase of the 
church, during a pastorate of six years, to one 
hundred and five members. Since that time, Mr. 
Bentloy has not sustained any pastoral charge ; but 
has preached and performed pastoral labor in his 
peculiar, cheerful, and eifective way, wherever he 
could be most useful. His labors all over the State, 
and especiaUy in his immediate vicinity, have been 
abundant, and highly useful. He has ever taken 
a profound interest in all our churches, and espe- 
cially in those in Hartford, having repeatedly aided 
the pastors in seasons of revival, and supplied the 
pulpits when destitute, particularly on one occasion 
for a whole year, during wliich time, his labors 
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Were most acceptable as well as beneficial. He 
has been the warm friend, and dear fellow-laborer 
of nearly all the pastors, including the sainted 
Cushman and Davis, the weU-beloved Jackson, and 
the amiable Eaton, as weU as the writer of this 
sketch, whose mournful privilege it was to preach 
his funeral sermon, from the same text from which, 
seventeen years before, he preached the funeral 
sermon of the gifted Cushman, whose son, a con- 
vert, and a member in the same church with us, is 
now successfully preaching that glorious Gospel 
which solaced his father's dying hours. Such are 
the ways of God ; the wondrous working of his 
transcendent grace. How many have been con- 
verted under the preaching of Father Bentley, (as 
of late years, we loved to call him, justifying the 
appellation, not simply from his venerable age and 
patriarchal appearance, but from his abundant 
labors in the cause of Christ,) eternity alone will 
reveal ; but he had the privilege, as we find from 
one of his memoranda, of baptizing over seven 
hundred converts. blessed, then, is he ; as 
blessed all the dead who die in the Lord! For 
they rest from their labors, and their works do fol* 
low them. In this view, how apt and beautiful 
the text, selected in aU humility by himself, as 
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the expression of Ms dying faith — " I have fin- 
ished my course, I have kept the faith." 

His last sickness was peculiarly severe and long 
protracted. In the possession of unwonted vigor 
for an old man of more than eighty years, he was 
seized with a painful cancerous affection in one of 
the hones of his face. Through what days and 
nights of agony he passed, those alone can tell who 
watched over his sick bed, or witnessed his gi-oans 
and tears. But in all this he sinned not, nor 
charged God foolishly. Literally worn out with 
anguish, he longed to depart and to he with Christ. 
His only fear was, that he should be impatient. 
On one occasion he had lapsed away into a state of 
deathly exhaustion, from which awaking, he said, 
" Ah, I am disappointed ; I thought I was gone. 
But the will of the Lord be done." 

He conversed very pleasantly with myself and 
others, during our occasional visits, of all the way 
in which the Lord had led him ; and in feet, at 
times, became so animated in recounting the won- 
drous work accomplished in him and by him, in the 
days of his youth, that he forgot for the moment 
the dull, terrible pain constantly gnawing at his 
face. His noble form grew thin, his fine coun- 
tenance ghastly, through the power of disease. 
But the fire of a quenchless love burned in his 
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soul, and all the glory of the heavenly world 
beamed upon his vision. He found that Saviour 
whom he had preached to others, able to sustain 
him amid the deepening shadows of approaching 
death. He had a sore fight, amounting to an 
agony. But he won it. His pain subsided; his 
spirit slowly but gently passed through the dark 
valley. He was conscious to the last ; as indicated 
by immistakable signs. A short^jtime before his 
death, a brother said to him, " Well, father Bentley, 
you are nearly through — ^you will soon be in 
heaven — '' " Yes," he replied feebly but earnestly, 
"Yes— I hold him (the Saviour) fast!" These, 
we believe, were his last words. For hours before 
his great change, he lay still and calm, like a child 
slumbering on his mother's bosom ; he then seemed 
to fall asleep — ^very softly and sweetiy. He had 
finished his course, he had kept the faith. 

** So fades a summer cloud away, 

So sinkp the gale when storms are o*er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day, 
So dies a wave along the shore." 

Father Bentiey was naturally possessed of con- 
siderable mental energy, and especially great in- 
tensity of feeling, and vividness of imagination. 

* He died at 11 o'clock, Monday evening, 24th December, 1866. His 
first wife died in May, 1861. His second wife stiU surviyes him. 
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TTis language was often awkward and blundering; 
but the moment hia mind began to glow, it became 
simple and touching, and often quite eloquent. He 
saw every thing in the light of eternity. His 
faith wa^the evidence of things not seen, the sub- 
stance of things hoped for. Christ stood before 
him, crucified, glorified- — the chief among ten thou- 
sand, and altogether lovely. He spoke of bis life, 
sufferings and 4kath, as if he himself had witr 
nessed the wbole ; or as if they bad happened but 
yesterday. He had abundant facts and illustra- 
tions from his own experience and that of others, 
to illustrate and enforce the truths of religion. 
Frequently his voice trembled with emotion, and 
tears streamed from his eyes. Then he would 
pass, as we have often beard the old Scottish, and 
also some American ministers, into a kind of 
chant, "most musical, most melancholy j" and 
while his own soul melted into holy tenderness, all 
other souls would feel its power. At times, too, 
he was quaint, almost ludicrous ; strange expres- 
sions of feeling passing rapidly over his singularly 
elastic face, or peering out of his twinkling eyes, 
producing a titter in the congregation, which would 
be instantly checked or turned into tears, by some 
sudden burst of enthusiasm, or stroke of tender- 
ness. Fear was an emotion which we verily bo- 
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lieve, father Bentley never knew. At any rate he 
was completely superior to the fear of man. He 
was singularly apt as well as rapid in reply; 
and in the midst of a revival, a very general for 
energy and skill. Tender to the flock, and espec- 
ially to the lambs, he was a lion to the enemy, and 
never hesitated clearly and boldly to denounce 
error and sin. In fine, he was a good man ; not 
indeed perfect— far from it, as he often confessed ; 
but a good man, full of faith and of the Holy 
Ghost. 
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Sweet Day, bo cool, bo calm, bo bright. 

The bridal of the earth and skie ; 
The dew Bhall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou must die. 

Sweet RoBe, whose hue angrie and brave, 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye ; 
Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet Spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie ; 
My musick shows ye have your doses. 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and vertuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives." 

Geoboe Heebebt. 



In a neat white house in the lower part of the 

rural city of H , some years ago, lived one 

of the best men and most devoted pastors we have 
ever known. He was as affectionate and simple- 
hearted as the vicar of* Wakefield, as devout as 
Fenelon, as active as OberUn or William Jay. His 
house^ his purse, and his heart were open to all, 
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and consequently he died poor; with the single 
exception that he had purchased his house with 
borrowed capital, and succeeded in paying a por- 
tion of the debt. His death which occurred in his 
forty-first year, was sudden and unexpected, but 
serene and even triumphant. His last words were, 
" I mount !" 

It was a terrible blow to his amiable wife and 
interesting group of children, most of them quite 
young. What would become of them? How 
would they live ? But the dying father had com- 
mended them, in calm assurance, to the God of the 
covenant ; and they were tenderly cared for. The 
church generously furnished a sufficient amount of 
money to pay off the mortgage on the house ; and 
the family were kept together in their old home, 
according to their father's dying wish. The gentle, 
true-hearted mother was energetic and pains-taking; 
the boys were affectionate and industrious ; and the 
little girls patient and helpful. The oldest boy 
was a member of the church, and happily a con- 
sistent one, and having found, not long before his 
father's death, an excellent place, could aid a little 
in the support of the family. Every thing worked 
well. Home was sanctified by the Word of God 
and prayer ; peace and comfort reigned in the 
dwelling. 
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Lizzie, the eldest daughter, grew to be a tall, 
beautiful girl, sweet-tempered and vivacious. Her 
eyes, softly, deeply blue, had a peculiar fasci- 
nation. With the delicate mouth, they were ex- 
pressive of great sensibility and refinement of 
souL Lizzie, therefore, at home, at school, and 
indeed every where, was a great favorite. She was 
in danger of being , completely spoiled by flattery. 
But Lizzie, conscions of it, like other girls, and 
.with a taint of imperfection common to us all, bore 
her honors meekly, and never lost her childlike 
simplicity of character. 

But •Lizzie was not religious. Outward things 
engrossed her. Girlish ambitions allured her. 
Hence she discovered in her heart strange depths 
of unbelief and waywardness. Too well educated 
to despise religion ; nay, attracted by its beauty 
and power as exemplified in her parents, and 
especially in her sainted father, she desired to be a 
Christian, but failed to realize it in its true signifi- 
cance and glory, as a life in God. Lideed, we are 
compelled to confess thq,t Lizzie was thoughtless 
and frivolous, and found by bitter experience that 
her soul, in relation to spiritual things was empty 
and dead. She must be born again ; and, by the 
grace of God, sb^ was born again. The great 
change came to her, not as the mighty rushing 
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wind, but as the still small voice. She waa con- 
vinced of ein. As a child wandering in the wil- 
derness, she longed for home ; but did not know 
where to find it. She was sadly bewildered ; bnt 
her good mother and her pastor pointed out the 
way. She pressed into it, and fonnd it delightful. 
It led her right towards heaven. 

In a word, Lizzie believed in Jesos, and ac- 
cepted him as the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
She yielded sweetly to his commands, took up her 
cross, and followed him. 

Lizzie never went back or turned aside. The 
way, though rough occasionally, was very pleasant. 
Light from afar beamed upon it. Angels were 
often there. Jesus walked by her side. It grew 
brighter and brighter to the perfect day. Heaven's 
portals were seen wide open at the end. 

Lizzie did not seem an angel to most people. 
All, indeed, loved her; but they generally saw 
only the common-place in her appearance and life. 
Lizzie, too, did not always burn with seraphic 0re. 
She had no wings. Yet Lizzie was an angel, and 
is glorified now. 

It was a pleasant, yet somehow mournful day 
when Lizzie left us, with her proud young hus- 
band, for a distant city. A year or more elapsed, 
and we heard that she was a mother. O how 
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happy Lizzie was with her angel baby, as she 
caUed her. In a few weeks, however, i conse- 
quence of exposure, Lizzie waa taken deathly sick. 
She nursed her child as long as she could, and then 
turned away from it-to die. 

For a few days her friends hoped against hope. 
She, too, wanted to live, for the sake of those she 
loved. But inwardly she was thinking of the pos- 
Bible change-the mysterious and awful transition 
through which she might be called to pass. Every 
now and then the baby was brought to her, and 
she would gaze, with yearning tenderness, into its 
little face. At last the conviction fastened upon 
her that she must leave it. The struggle for a few 
minutes was fearful ; but it passed, and she sighed 
— " The will of the Lord be done !" 

A friend had sent her some flowers. She was 
pleased with the gift, and remarked their freshness 
and beauty ; but added, with a smile, " I shaU soon 
be in a land where the flowers never fade." 

She died on the Sabbath. The day was pleas- 
ant and peaceful, one of George Herbert's days. 

" so calm, BO bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky.** 

Lizzie lay quietly, exhausted in body, but calm as 
the summer stillness of the time. Her physician 
called to see her, and remarked, with a slight tone 
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of surprise and pleasure, "Why, you are very 
quiet and comfortable !" " Why should I not be 
quiet and comfortable ?" was her pleasant reply. 

The physician was a Christian. Lizzie requested 
him to sing her favorite hymn : — 

" Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom flee.** 

Not being able to do this, he took the hymn-book 
and read the hymn, and another favorite of hers. 

" On Jordan's stormy banks I stand, 
* And cast a wishful eye 

To Canaan's fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie." 

He read also the hymn which her father so much 
loved, and which was sung at his funeral, years 
before. 

" There is an hour of peaceful rest, 

To weary wanderers given ; 
There is a joy for souls distressed, 
A balm for eveiy wounded breast ; 

'Tis found alone in heaven," 

" There fragrant flowers immortal bloom. 

And joys supreme are given ; 
There rays divine disperse the gloom ; 
Beyond the dark and narrow tomb. 

Appears the dawn of heaven." 

Summoning her energies, Lizzie bade her friends 
a tender farewell. All were sobbing ; she alone 
was calm. Her words were those of comfort and 
cheer. To her brother Isaac, to whom she was 
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strongly attached, and for whose welfare she had 
offered many prayers, she addressed these simple, 
but touching words, " Ikey, be a good boy, and oh ! 
be sure and meet me in heaven." (He will meet 
her there, for he-, too, has become a happy Chris- 
tian.) 

The sun was sinking, and throwing ^lant rays 
into the chamber ; the church-bells, too, began to 
ring for evening-service. Lizzie noticed it, and 
appeared to be listening, when one said to her, " Is 
that a pleasant sound ?" " Oh yes," she replied, 
" it reminds me of heaven !" 

At last she lost the power of speech. Her 
hands wandered, as if seeking something. Her 
husband put his hand near her's. She clasped it, 
and held it firm till she passed away. He re- 
quested her^ to indicate by pressure, whether she 
continued peaceful and happy. She replied to him 
once or twice by a gentle movement. At last she 
ceased to breathe, so softly that they could 
scarcely teU that she was gone. The lamb, carried 
in the arms of the good Shepherd, was safely 
landed in the fold of God. 

Lizzie's babe, a few weeks after, was laid by her 
side. Mother and child met in heaven. 
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" Lord, with what eare hast thou begirt us round I 
Parents first season us : then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws ; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holj messengers, 

*' Pulpits and Sundajes, sorrow dogging sinne, 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises, 

** Blessings beforehand, tjes of gratefulnesse, 
The sound of glorie ringing in our ears ; 
Without, our shame ; withio, our consciences. 
Angels and grace, etemall hopes and fears.** 

Geobge Hebbebt. 

" As to the value of conversions Gk>d alone can judge. God alone can 
know how wide are the steps which the soul has to take before it can 
approach to a community with Him, to the dwelling of the perfect, or to 
the intercourse and friendship of higher natures." 

Goethe. 



to eev. dr. t . 

"Dear Sir, 

" As you recently expressed a desire that I 
should give you some account of my religious ex- 
perience, I propose to do so in this, and perhaps 
two or three succeeding communications. As our 
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religious character is very materially influenced by 
natural temperament and disposition, and the latter 
also are molded more or less by early scenes and 
associations, it may aid in giving a more compre- 
hensive view of my spiritual life, as a disciple of 
Christ, to pass over briefly my early history. 

" My natural temperament is ardent and excit- 
able, perhaps the most so of any in a family of 
nine children. I can readily recall incidents in my 
boyhood, when I exceedingly tried my good 
mother, by sudden bursts of passion. When ex- 
cited, which was not seldom, I would give way to 
impulses and expressions, which soon after caused 
me great unhappiness. In those early days, I well 
remember how much I was the subject of my 
mother's prayers and tears. Often did she kneel 
with me in private, and pour out her soul to God 
in my behalf; and whenever a solemn and im- 
pressive sermon was preached by our good village 
pastor, she would invariably urge me with the 
most affectionate solicitude to yield my heart to 
God. These expostulations, and the painful con- 
sequences of disregarding them, embittered even 
^y boyish sports. For often, when engaged in 
them, the thought of death and a hereafter, would 
suddenly flash into my mind. In my thirteenth 
jear^ death came into our family for the first time 
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during my life, and took from me a little brother 
of four years. I had heard much of death before, 
but now his awful presence was before me. The 
feeling of loneHness which possessed me I never 
shall forget. But the salutary lesson which this 
visitation was fitted to teach me was unheeded, 
and a mother's warnings and entreaties to repent 
of my sins were slighted. The following winter 
a powerful revival of religion occurred among us, 
which extended through the whole town, and many 
remarkable displays of Divine grace were wit- 
nessed in the conversions that took place. 

" I was myself seriously impressed, and began to 
indulge a hope of having ^passed from death unto 
life' which afterwards proved to be the occasion 
of showing me the deceitfulness of the human 
heart. For, my subsequent experiences convinced 
me, that I had not taken even the first step in a 
religious life. Having been somewhat impressed 
with the solemn truths to which I had listened, a 
fancy all at once took possession of me, that I was 
a Christian, and that by entering immediately upon 
religious duties I should be confirmed in my hope. 
But God permitted me to cherish this delusion for 
a time, that in after-years the riches of His grace 
might be revealed to my mind, and become the 
source of my joy. I was a strang^t t^ t\\ai tcvMb 
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penitence and faith, which are the essential ele- 
ments of a genuine conversion. From the tenor 
of my mother's conversations at the time, it was 
evident that she hesitated to consider me a Chris- 
tian, although she urged upon me the great impor- 
tance of proving the genuineness of the change by 
a godly and virtuous life. I gradually undeceived 
myself with regard to my acceptance with God, 
yet did not wholly abandon my hope until some 
time after. 

" My natural pronenesa to sudden bursts of pas- 
sion seemed unabated. My conduct in this respect 
would often be such as to justify the severe cen- 
sure of my mother, who regarded it as wholly 
inconsistent with a renewed nature, 

" The following spring I left home for central 
New York, to attend school, with many prayers 
and entreaties on the part of my dear mother, that 
I might be kept from falling into my former sins, 
and give good evidence by my life of the reality 
of my conversion. I was now thrown amid scenes 
and associations directly tending to dispel all 
religious impressions. In the family where I lived, 
I was brought into companionship with one who 
was gifted (if I may use the expression,) in the 
vice of profanity. Becoming familiarized with this 
habit, its enormity soon became lessened in my 
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view, and in a few months I gave up my hope in 
Christ, which had been entertained but feebly for 
some time. My mother had not yet learned my 
position in this respect, when I received from her 
a most affectionate letter, the following extract 
from which shows her concern for me at this time. 

" ^ I long to know how you feel on the subject 
of religion ; — ^whether you have given it all up, and 
gone back to a state of thoughtlessness and stupid- 
ity, or whether you live a life of watchfulness, of 
prayer, and self-examination. I wish to know 
whether you are decidedly a follower of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Do you study the Bible every day, 
and does it appear more precious to you the more 
you read it ? If it does, I think you may hope 
you * have chosen that good part which shall not 
be taken away from you ;' but if you have become 
neglectful of duty, you have reason to fear that 
you are deceived, and are yet ' in the gall of bit- 
terness, and in the bond of iniquity.' How impor- 
tant it is, that we live in constant preparation for 
death ; for we know not how soon we may be 
called to bid adieu to all earthly things, and appear 
before our Maker to give an account how we have 
improved our time.' 

" Such letters from an affectionate mother, made 
me very uneasy; but the evil associations that 
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' surrounded me becoming more congenial to my 

sinful heart, prevented such heartfelt appeals from 

produeiog their desired effect. I reUirned homo 

after a year's absence, wholly given to the world. 

" Tours truly." 



"Rev. Dr. 

" Dear Sir, — Three yeara after my Tetum 
from the school alluded to in my last, my father 
removed with his family to . A small por- 
tion of this period I spent at school, and as clerk 
in a store. The greater part of the time, however, 
was idled away in rambling over the fields and 
woods, and in youthful sports. I found my great- 
est delight, when, with rod and line, I could sit 
angling in some lonely place, away from the haunts 
of men, where I could commune uninterruptedly 
with my own thoughts, and enjoy the works of 
nature in all their beauty and grandeur ; the sound 
of some neighboring water-fall, or the gentle mur- 
mur of the stream, being music more inspiring and 
delightful than the most celebrated orchestra. 
Hour after hour would glide away, till the greater 
portion of the day had passed, without the slight- 
est success attending my piscatory efforts ; my 
gratification consisting in silent musings. Thus it 
was, that a natural penfiiveness of mind was devel- 
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oped and increased. I allude particularly to these 
influences which so much affected my early life, 
because my whole religious experience has been 
much affected by them. 

" After removing to , I finished my edu- 
cation in a short time — as I then supposed — ^pre- 
paratory to entering commercial life. An incident, 
however, occurred soon after my leaving school, in 
itself apparently unimportant, which led to events 
in my life of the most momentous character. It 
was a casual interview with my teacher in the 
street, when he suggested to me the propriety and 
importance of obtaioing a collegiate education. I 
urged my age as a serious objection, being then in 
my nineteenth year, and a year or more being 
necessary for a proper preparation; when he in- 
formed me that he was two years my senior when 
he entered college. I agreed seriously to consider 
the matter, and soon determined to follow his ad- 
vice, although contrary to that of my parents and 

other near relatives. I entered College at 

the expected time ; and thus a casual interview in 
the street was the beginning of new associations, 
which were to effect a change in my moral 
nature, the results of which eternity alone can 
unfold. 

"When I commenced my college life, I was 
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utterly thoughtless conceraing the claims of the 
gospel upon my heart and life. My most intimate 
companions were not openly vicious and abandoned, 
but, like myself, lived a careless life, under the 
influence of exuberant animal spirits ; a jovial, 
worldly company, given up to the pleasures of 
society, without its more degrading vices. I waa 
much addicted (I shame to confess it) to the sinful 
habit of profanity. Indeed, there was a strai^e 
couimingHng, m my nature, of apparently incongru- 
ous elements. For, although rather of a melan- 
choly turn, as before observed, my natural excita- 
bility, connected with a somewhat humorous vein, 
often carried me to the opposite extreme. My 
flow of spirits was occasionally so great, that my 
companions would insist that I was under the in- 
fluence of the intoxicating cup, though the habit 
of drinking was one from which I was entirely 
free. 
"During the second term of Sophomore year, my 
career of worldly pleasure was suddenly arrested 
by a startling visitation of Providence. The stu- 
dents being assembled as usual in the chapel for 
morning prayers, the president announced from 
his desk, the sudden death of a classmate and inti- 
mate friend. His absence from the recitation 
room had hardly beea noticed, and his sickness not 
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even known by the class. From a state of appa- 
rent health, in two brief days, he had become a 
lifeless corpse. The suddenness of his death af- 
fected not only his class, but all the college. For he 
was one whose talents were the admiration of all, 
being the foremost in his class as a writer, and 
destined, had he lived, to wield a powerful in- 
fluence among his fellows. My apparent security 
in sin was now disturbed; I seemed to hear a 
voice sounding in my ears, " Prepare to meet thy 
God !" During the remainder of that week a con- 
stant struggle was going on within my bosom. I 
was conscious that I ought at once to repent, and 
yield myself to God, but the world seemed to have 
paramount demands upon me. I could not endure 
the thought of renouncing its pleasures, for the 
duties and trials of Christianity. I hoped some 
day to give my attention to the subject of religion, 
and endeavored to persuade myself that it was 
best to defer it till some more convenient season. 
Such was the state of my mind, when on the Sab- 
bath following this sad event, a funeral sermon was 
preached in the chapel, from Matthew xxiv. 44. 
" Therefore be ye also ready, for in such an hour 
as ye think not the son of man cometh." A con- 
idction of the great importance of immediate at- 
tention to the interests of my immortal soul, fas- 
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tened upon my mind. But 0! how my pride 
began to display its workings. It seemed impos- 
sible to yield myself to the humbling yet glorious 
doctrines of the cross. While in this vacillating 
state, in the early part of that Sabbath evening I 
called, as was my wont, on a family with whom 
I was on terms of intunacy. But the Holy Spirit 
would not permit me to halt between two opinions 
much longer. For I found this good family at 
their devotions, and the exercises could not have 
been more solemn and appropriate, had they been 
especially designed for me. The hymn they sang 
was that impressive one beginning, 

* Oh, where shall rest be found, 
Rest for the weary soul ? * 

I was impressed with such an awful sense of the 
infinite value of salvation, that I immediately re- 
turned home, and opened my whole heart to my 
mother. And oh ! how precious was the fact to me 
that I had a pious mother to whom I could thus 
unbosom myself. I told her that I was resolved, 
God helping me, to obtain the one thing needful ; 
and, in order to make thorough work of it, I must 
shut myself up in my room, away from every thing 
which could distract the attention from the one 
great object. My wish to be thus excluded from 
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the family, and all outward influences, was owing 
to the jealousy I entertained of my deceitful 
heart. The recollection of my former delusive 
hope made me fearful of coming short of the great 
change, which lies at the very beginning of the 
Christian life. This caused me to call earnestly 
upon God to inspire me with a thorough conviction 
of sin. I knew that hell was open to receive me, 
should I die impenitent ; but I was equally well 
aware, that a mere desire to shun heU, was purely 
selfish, and that, although it might be the prelimi- 
nary step toward regeneration, yet my relation to 
God, as a justly condemned sinner, ought to excite 
another and far different feeling. So that the 
burden of my prayer was, that I might see my 
sinful heart. And God answered my prayer in a 
measure, for instead of hoping, I began to despair 
of salvation for such a sinner, and even to wish 
(such was my anguish of spirit), that there was no 
God. My whole soul was oppressed with an in- 
tolerable burden of conscious guilt ; and no prayer 
or tears availed for its removal. I now realized 
the force of that appalling truth that " the carnal 
mind is enmity against God;" for I was fully 
aware of my hatred to his character and claims. 
I was visited for two or three days by my pastor 
and kind Christian friends, who prayed and con- 
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versed with me ; but no reUef came to my bur- 
dened spirit. I knew that the God against whom 
I was rebelling was perfect ; but I transferred to 
the conception of his character my own dark and 
despairing thoughts. 

" At length my good pastor, by a happy illustra- 
tion derived from the case of a person rescued 
from the perilous edge of a precipice from which 
he was about to fall, by dropping into the arms of 
one standing on a ledge beneath, in whose strength 
and good will he placed entire reliance, so clearly 
presented to me the way of salvation through 
Christ, that I was enabled, by a simple act of trust, 
to yield my soul entirely to him. I saw how God 
could be just, and yet justify the sinner, and thus 
fell into his arms, with a confidence as entire as 
that of a child nestling in his mother's bosom. 
Such a heart-repose succeeded this exercise of 
faith, that at first I thought I had lost all sense or 
conviction of personal guilt. I was afraid that I 
had fallen into the other extreme, that of undue 
confidence. But the power and compassion of the 
Divine Redeemer seemed a sufficient warrant to 
my trust, and there I rested. 

" In my next I will resume my subsequent ex- 
periences, and the manner of God's dealing with 
me. Yours truly." 
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« Rev. De. , 

" Deax Sir, — The peace of mind which I men- 
tioned in my last, and which I trust was the eflfect 
of God's regenerating grace, was soon succeeded 
by some natural reaction, and then by feelings that 
showed me that the warfare had begun between 
the opposing powers of hoUness and sin— ^ warfare 
not to be ended but by the complete and final tri- 
umph of Christ in the soul. 

" But of this peculiarity of Christian experience 
I had very vague ideas at that time. I was but a 
child passing out of darkness into that marvelous 
Kght which, though clouded betimes, is to shme 
more and more unto the perfect day. 

" For a time, I was distressed with painful tempt- 
ations which suggested to my imagination the 
strangest doubts, and even the most corrupt and 
abominable thoughts. The new relation to God 
into which my moral being had been brought, con- 
vinced me that thoughts and impulses which before 
had been regarded as comparatively harmless, were 
exceedingly offensive to the Divine purity, and 
sufficient of themselves to ruin the soul. Still I 
trusted in God, and resolved, by his grace, to walk 
in his ways. Imperfect as I was, the change was 
manifest to others, and was the means, soon after, 
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by the blessing of God, of bringing a brother and 
sister into the kingdom of Christ. 

" A revival in college followed the death of my 
classmate, and I experienced for some time the joy 
■which is alone to be found in doing the will of Goil. 
In about six months after my conversion I united 

with the Congregational Church in . 

The weekly prayer-meetings in college were very 
interesting to me. For some time, little circles of 
praying disciples met in one another's rooms to ask 
God's blessing upon our unconverted friends and 
feUow-students. But I regret to say that, during 
the latter part of my college course, my apprehen- 
sion of divine things sensibly diminished, Alas ! 
how many temptations beset a young and inexpe- 
rienced Christian in coUegBj tending to weaken 
those graces that should adorn his character. A 
young man who enters college with a decided 
Christian profession does not feel, at least so 
powerfully, the same temptations which assaU one 
who, like myself, has passed part of his course in 
thoughtless gayety, in the society of boon com- 
panions. The friendsliips and intimacies which the- 
former makes generally help to develop his Chris- 
tian character. But he who for the first time 
abruptly abandons a circle of gay friends to join 
the followers of Christ, has peculiar trials, cspe- 
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cially if aggravated by strong constitutional pecu- 
liarities to be resisted and overcome. Some who 
were his dearest friends becoming now, in some 
instances, his foes, at least in a spiritual sense, 
seem to take special satisfaction in plyinff every 
m^, if possible, to BUpwreck Ms faiiTlt woi 
appear indeed as if the adversary of souls, at such 
a time, marshaled aU his hosts to assault the poor 
trembling convert, who yet clings with undoubting 
confidence to Christ. Such trials I had to en- 
counter, and although often borne along in a current 
of worldliness, drifting about here and there, amid 
the breakers, still I was enabled by God's grace, 
safely to outride the waves which dashed against 
my bark of faith. 

" It may seem strange to you, that with so much 
conscious weakness and imperfection, I should, 
after graduation, have entertained a single thought 
of entering the ministry. But it was an evanes- 
cent feeling, — at best, unconnected with any de- 
cided or permanent purpose. 

*^ I remember, on one occasion, conversing with 
my mother upon the subject; but she thought my 
natural temperament was a serious objection to my 
entering upon so sacred a mission ; fearing that my 
impulsiveness and great flow of spirits, would oc- 
casionally lead me to indiscretions ; so that my ex- 
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ample might do more harm than good to the cauee 
of Christ. I felt the truth of her remark, and 1 
how often since have the defects of my character, 
springing from this impulsivoj excitable turn, 
brought the deepest anguish to my heart, causing 
me to cry out, — " who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?" That I was wholly depend- 
ent npon divine grace for overcoming these ebiI 
similar obstacles to my usefulness, I was weU aware. 
Hence I reasoned with myself, that such a temper- 
ament devolved upon me increased watchfulneaa 
and prayer, and therefore I was not excused at 
the bar of conscience from preaching the gospel, or 
performing any other duty to which God might call 
me. On mature reflection, however, I concluded 
that my duty did not lie in that direction; and con- 
sequently all idea of entering the ministry waa 
abandoned. 

" I finally resolved to enter the profession of law, 
more, however, with a view to political life than 
from any particular love for the profession itself. 
Indeed, I had no relish for the dry details and 
technicalities of the law. But I did have from 
boyhood, a perfect passion for the excitement of 
politics ; a dangerous and delusive course of life for 
a young man in my circumstances. I graduated at 
B Law school a year and a half after leaving 
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college, and soon after opened an office in 



An exciting political campaign now opened, and I 
resolved to indulge my long cherished aspirations, 
and enter this new field- I accordingly took the 
stump. The election came on, but, alas ! my candi- 
date was woefully defeated ; and here was furnished 
food for reflection. And if any thing looked un- 
worthy an immortal being, such a course of life as 
that which I had proposed to myself certainly did. 
I saw the party to which I had ever been attached, 
and my own worldly hopes, along with it engulfed 
in a political maelstrom. The truth, is my motives 
were not sufficiently disinterested to satisfy an 
awakened Christian conscience. 0, how wrong it 
now seemed to devote my abilities, however humble, 
to the hazardous game of politics, (for in our times, 
we fear, it can be characterized by no higher ap- 
pellation), when God's harvest field was suffering 
for the lack of reapers. Such reflections made me 
unhappy. For I knew that my duty to my fellow- 
men lay in a sphere far higher than that of party 
politics. But I can not say that I then had any 
permanent conviction that I ought to preach the 
gospel. But more of this hereafter. In the mean- 
while believe me, 

" Yours truly." 
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TO REV. DK. . 

" Dear Sip, 

" About the time of the occurrences related at 
the close of my last letter, I was united, in mar- 
riage with one, whose loveliness of character has 
embalmed her memory in the recesses of my soul. 
For she was to be my guardian angel, under Grod, 
to detach me from the world, and bring back my 
wandering affections to my Redeemer and God. 

" After practicing my profession for a few 
months, the sudden death of a brother made va- 
cant an important situation in , conneoted 

vrith a business owned principally by my father. 
At once I abandoned my profession, and assumed 
this position- The business extended far and wide 
into all parts of our country, and into foreign 
lands, requiring much time, and careful manage- 
ment. And now God's dealings with me began b) 
be more marked and decisive. 

" The next spring after entering upon these new 
duties, my beloved mother was called away to her 
final rest. ! how insignificant now seemed my 
life of toil and feverish anxiety, respecting mate- 
rial things. I was led seriously to ask myself, ' Ifl 
this then man's chief end, to live, or rather to 
exist a few hrief days, tossed about amid the 
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bustle and turmoil of mere worldly business, with 
hardly time for a thought of the great hereafter ? ' 

" How could I reconcile it with a consistent 
Christian profession, and above all, with entire de- 
votion to the service of Christ? Others might; 
but I found it impossible. A voice from within 
seemed tq whisper in tones more audible than ever 
before, ^ It is your duty to devote yourself to God 
in the work of the ministry; 

" But my entanglements in business seemed ab- 
solutely inextricable. For in a compUcated com- 
mercial enterprise, so much often depends upon 
a single person, that a wheel to a carriage, or a 
boiler to a steam engine, can as well be dispensed 
with. Such was just my position at this time, and 
for some time after. For there were subsequently 
added to the cares necessarily attendant upon so 
large a business, certain financial embarrassments, 
springiDg from sources over which I had no control, 
which increased my anxieties, until I actually en- 
vied the humblest laborer, whose toils end with 
the day. And I venture to assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that many a WaU street financier, 
successful as he may seem, is not altogether free 
firom such thoughts at peculiar junctures in his 
life. 

^^ At last my troubles became intolerable, and I 

10 
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freely commimicated with my wife, as to what now 
seemed to me God's way of teaching me the utter 
contempt lie would have us put upon this feverish 
mode of life. I told her that, unless I extricated 
myself from my situation, (impossible as it seemed,) 
and devoted my life to the service of Christ, I 
feared God would remove, by death, some one of 
the family connected in the business, and by the 
change thence resulting, compel me to heed his 
call. Her reply was — ' Perhaps I shall be taken 
away from you.' Soon new and unexpected trials 
came, in the failure of the house of which I was 
the agent, and tlien the severest of all, the death 
of my beloved wife. 

" How little then seemed all other troubles I 
had ever passed through compared with this ! ! 
how vividly did God now bring to my mind thati- 
significant remark of hers uttered so shortly before^ 
and soon forgotten by me, as a thing impossible ti^- 
be realized. For I seemed so secure in my domes- 
tic joys, that I did not even think she could b» 
taken away. But alas ! God knew where thw 
stroke would be most heeded by me. 

" Then I cried out in bitterness of soul, that 
my life and energies should be given to my 
Saviom-. 

Thus you see through what bitter waters God 
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had brought me to make me a true-hearted Chris- 
tian, and thus realize, in a far more decisive way 
than could otherwise have been possible, the infi- 
nite value of eternal things. 

" With the peculiar train of circumstances which 
brought me into relation with your church, you 
are well acquainted^ In this, too, I discern the 
hand of Providence. He has dealt with me most 
graciously ; and I can only hope that I may conse- 
crate my life to his service, and be made the in- 
strument of winning many souls to Christ. Were 
I dependent upon my own resources, I should des- 
pair ; but he has promised all needful aid to them 
that trust in Him. In his hands we are safe and 
happy. Through his grace we can do all things. 

"Yours truly." 



TO MR. EDWARD 



" Hartford, 



"My DEAR Sm, 

"Accept my thanks for the interesting ac- 
count you have furnished me of your experience 
of the Christian life. Tours indeed has been a 
chequered lot ; but through the whole, how clearly 
shines the light of God. The confusion has be- 
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come order, the death life. So it is ever in the 
Kingdom of God. From the dark night springs 
the bright morning, from the bitter root the beauti- 
ful flower. The cross leads to the crown — the 
turiai to the resurrection. ' For I reckon,' says 
the Apostle Paul, ' that the sufferings ef this 
present life are not worthy to be compared with 
the glory that shall be revealed in us.' 

" How heart-thriUing the thought that your 
dearest treasures, a mother and a wife, have pre- 
ceded you to heaven! Tour mother, I did not 
know ; but from what I have heard of her, I am 
persuaded, that she was both good and lovely. 
Your wife I knew well ; and a gentler, lovelier 
creature never breathed. How beautiful, nay how 
radiant she looked, when, at her public consecra- 
tion to Christ and his Church, she came up out of 
the water, like a dripping lily, and with a smile 
of joy gave her hand to her father, as he stood be- 
side the font ! A thrill passed through the con- 
gregation, and hundreds of eyes were suddenly 
filled with tears. But moro beautiful etill was her 
calm, triumphant death. For that was a sort of 
second, or at least symbolic baptism, perhaps we 
ought to say birth, through which her spirit passed 
to glory. 

" And this, my brother, is the method of God ; 
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this the way to everlasting life. All before us is 
bright, beautiful, immortal. The winter passes into 
the spring— the spring into the resplendent sum- 
mer of God. ' As we have borne the image of the 
earthly, we shall also bear the image of the heav- 
enly.' The process is evermore, out of darkness 
into marvelous, and yet more marvelous, light. 
* For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and 
this mortal must put on immortality ; so that when 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, and 
this mortal shall have put on immortality, then 
shall be brought to pass the saying that is written, 
death is swallowed up in victory.' 

" The delicacy of your organization, and your 
exuberant animal spirits, from natural reaction, 
and, it may be, insufficient moral balance, or adjust- 
ment of sensibility and conscience, (which you 
will yet attain,) expose you to mental depression 
and self-reproach. Possibly too, you accustom 
yourself too much to look at the darker aspect of 
things. Tour faith in Christ, who is ' the resur- 
rection and the life,' has not yet attained perfect 
poise. Like a wounded bird, or a bird with en- 
tangled wings, it wavers, and sometimes drops. It 
ought to rise, like a lark, into the empyrean, ever 
singing, ever soaring in the deepening sunlight. 
' God is a Sun/ Why, then, should not the soul 
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that loves Him, bask in hia unclouded beams ? 
' He will give grace, and he will give glory.' All 
heaven lies before us. It is dawning even uow. 
[ -All the hills are red with its radiance. 

" Do not then he afraid of joy. Let the soul 
exult. Let it spring forward to life eternal. 

" Even natural joy may be sanctified through 

I the resurrection power of Christ.* All nature 

' sings — nay frequently dances and shouts for joy. 

And why not the redeemed, regenerate soul ? 

* All ia yours — and ye are Christ's — and Christ is 

God's.' 

" Do not then be afraid of your natural tem- 
; perament, your sensibilityj or your imagination. 
Bathe them in the light and dew of heaven. Trust 
in Christ, and be happy. 

" But ah ! you cry, this sting of sin — this ser- 
pent under the rose ! 

' Here on my Jieart the burden lies, 
. And past ofFcDceB pam mine ejea.' 

But Christ died for that. ' Thanks he to God who " 
giveth us the victory ! ' Have we not, my brother, 
the privilege of prayer as well as of faith? 

■ So alio may bnaiDBaB, trade, politics. Ac. Under God they may Iw 
made sublime aa religioa itself. Indwd Religion i^ the philoMjJier't 
stone -whieli turns all to gold. The pious woodaawjar is just as well 
employed as the moBt eloqucnl prpacWT. 
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'Hitherto ye have asked nothing/ is our Lord's 
gentle rebuke, accompanied with a promise as rich 
and ample as his own infinite nature. ' Ask, and 
ye shall receive, that your joy may be full.' 

" The difficulty with most of us, even of those 
who truly believe, is that we are yet legal in our 
views. We do not trust the daylight. We linger 
in the shadows ; we keep gazing into the grave. 
It is salutary, indeed, and most afiecting to do so 
betimes. Sorrow has its uses ; the grave its les- 
son. But no benefit comes from remaining always 
among the tombs. Christ is not here. He hath 
risen from the dead. He hath gone before us to 
glory. Look up then ; look onward, believing 
soul! 

" In a word, it seems to me that we ought to 
believe, not only in sin, but in redemption; not 
only in the death of Christ, but in his resurrection. 
For this is the culminating fact, this the crowning 
glory of the Gospel. That is to say, it is a regen- 
eration, a new and everlasting life. All things are 
made new ; all things, therefore, are full of joy. 
And hence, while the earth beneath our feet is a 
cemetery, and the air above is full of ' farewells to 
the dying ; ' the cemetery is ' God's acre,' and will 
presently blossom with the beauty of God, while 
air and sky ring with divine hallelujahs. Colum- 
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bus, coming up from the wild, weary sea, rejoiced 
in the fair prospect of the new world ; and yonder, 
my brother, right before us, are the fields of light, 
* the land of spices,' ' the city of God,' the home 
beyond the stars. 

" ' I go,' said our blessed Lord, ^ I go to prepare 
a place for you ! ' Let us believe it with all our 
heart ; and feeling not alone his death and bloody 
passion, but his resurrection and ascension to 
heaven, rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. His life is ours, our life is his forevermore. 

' Lord Jesus ! with what sweetness and delights. 
Sure, holy hopes, high joys, and quickeiuDg flights, 
Dost thou feed thine ! O thou ! the hand that lifts 
To Him who gives all good and perfect g^ifts. 
Thy glorious, bright ascension, though removed 
So many ages from me, is so proved, 
And by thy Spirit sealed to me, that I 
Feel me a sharer in thy victory : 
I soar and rise 
Up to the skies, 
Leaving the world their day ; 
And in my flight 
For the true light 
Go singing all the way.' * 

" That such resurrection and ascension joy may 
be yours, is the sincere prayer of 

" Your friend and brother, 

* Henry Vaughan's Silex Scintillans. We have substituted singing 
for seeking. 
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*< It ifl seemly and right, if not in all cases necessary, that at a certain 
stage of the personal history, the mind awaken and bestir itself^ and 
struggle as in the throes of birth or tumult of depaiiure ; that for a time 
it wrestle with doubt, or cower trembling under the wings of mystery, 
searching earth and heaven for answers to its questions, and satisfaction 
for its wants ; that there be a turning, in baffled and indignant loathing, 
from the pleasures of sense as all inadequate either to still or satisfy 
new and irrepressible longings after the good, the true, the beautiful, 
after God, freedom, immortality." Batne. 

** Men are ignorant and will err ; are weak and will fall ; are foolish 
and wUl commit folly ; are sinful and will commit sin ; and to him who 
profoundly conscious of this imperfection of his nature cries out in the 
bitterness of his soul, ' O wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death,' ^^^ to him alone the words of Inspiration 
come, as if borne on angel's wings, * He knoweth our frame, he remem- 
bereth that we are dust' " Lettea of Henrt Hebea. 



Conversion can rarely, if ever, be an isolated 
fact. It is usually the final result of a long train 
of secret influences, as delicate and inscrutable as 
those of light, heat, and electricity. Our bodies, 
our souls, our peculiar temperaments, the grace of 
Grod, the varied circumstances of life, education, 
example, nature, the Bible, the church of Christ, and 
ten thousand other things, from within or from 

10* 
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without, all go to modify the result. It is super- 
natural indeed, so far as the working of God's 
Spirit is concerned ; and yet it is natural, for it is ' 
through means. God "worketh all things accord- 
ing to the counsel of his own will ;" and thence he 
often works gradually and slowly ; though at last 
some special divine force may be needed to OTer- 
come obstacles, and secure the glorious change. 

How powerfully, too, some influences may mod- 
ify others, or combine with their action, we can not 
tell. Nor can we determine how far they may 
reach. Every tlung has some appreciable or inap- 
preciable effect. Nothing is lost. The waves of 
lake or ocean pass onward, and produce their final 
and mightiest effect upon the shores. 

Hence it is difficult, nay, in some cases impos- 
sible, to decide as to the time or means of certain 
conversions. It may have occurred in comparative 
childhood, with the first dawnings of thought and 
love ; or in boyhood, perhaps, under the influence 
of a mother's or a father's instructions and prayers. 
Or, all the impressions and influences of childhood 
and youth, controlled by the grace of God, may 
have culminated in maturer life ; like the long- 
delayed blossom of the century-plant, for which 
long years are preparing. After all, in both cases^ 
it is a miracle of life ; for the bursting forth in sun^ 
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light of that resplendent blossom, is a striking 
image of the transition of a human soul from the 
darkness of sin into the light of Grod. 

These remarks apply to the ease of Henry 
Heber, who, cradled in all good influences, in a pure 
and pleasant home, was early brought under the 
dominion of the truth. From a child he has 
known the Holy Scriptures. Religion seemed to 
enter into the web and woof of his being, and lead 
him gradually and insensibly to Christ. Still he ^ 
remembers seasons of struggle and folly, of doubt 
and sin, and believes, therefore, in the necessity of 
an "inward regeneration." But all he can say 
respecting his own case, just as it is with many 
others, is, " Once I was blind, but now I see." 

" He is inclined, however, to think that it was 
at the age of ten that he passed through " a special 
and distinctive experience" of the divine life. It 
was in one of those seasons when the very atmo- 
sphere seems charged with a peculiar divine pres- 
ence and power. A " profound dissatisfaction " 
came over his spirit, a foreboding of " an undefined 
and awful, yet merited doom;" yet his predomi- 
nant feeling was that of " yearning want." This 
state of mind continued for several days, during 
which he constantly prayed to God for the pardon 
of his sins. 
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He attended some special meetings at the 
church and the house of the pastor. Others were 
praying and weeping around him. He was awed 
and subdued, and in answer to his supplications 
there came to his heart such a sweet, mysterious 
calm, that he wept for wonder and joy, as if the 
thing could scarcely be for him. " It was as if he 
who blessed little children when on earth had him- 
self spoken to my boy-heart, " Son, be of good 
cheer ; thy sins are forgiven thee !" 

" In subsequent years," he adds in a letter to 
his pastor, " I was led to reject this experience as 
simply the effect of education and the pressure of 
circumstances upon childish susceptibilities ; but I 
have since been thankful to the ' Giver of every 
good and perfect gift' to recognize in it the token 
of a Father's love, in accepting even a child's cry 
for his guiding and protecting care, and the im- 
planting, I hope, of the divine principle of life^ 
which, through the trials and discipline of life, fits 
the soul for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit." 

Henry was admitted to the church, and passed 
into maturer life, amid alternate defeat and vic- 
tory ; and often doubting whether he was a Chris- 
tian. He secured the respect of his friends, and 
the confidence of the church, by the correctness of 
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his deportment; but within had many struggles 
and fears. 

He was enamored of knowledge, and began to 
glow with a new ambition. Opportunities for men- 
tal improvement were afforded him, and the goal 
of high and honorable distinction in letters glowed 
before his vision. He began to worship intellectual 
greatness. All else, even religion, seemed as 
nothing to that. He would think, he would inves- 
tigate, he would reason for himself. Intellect was 
divine, was omnipotent ! 

He began to doubt. He entered that " valley 
and shadow of death," through which certain minds 
are destined to pass. 

"He doubted his own piety, of course. He 
abandoned his simple child's hope. He abandoned 
prayer. He doubted the truth of the Scriptures. 
He saw innumerable objections to their truth and 
inspiration. Why was a revelation, if revealed at 
all, given so gradually, and in successive portions, 
and with such strange variety? Why was not 
truth given at once in a definite formula, or dog- 
matic propositions, about which there could be no 
dispute ? Why had Christianity made so little 
progress ? Why did it not envelop the world ? 
Why did man sin ? And how was it compatible 
with the supposition of a wise and gracious Cre- 
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ator, that he should punish them for ever for acting 
out their natural bent ? 

But his own words will best indicate the state 
of his mind, — " Long since I had quitted the calm 
retreats of my early faith and embarked upon an 
ocean, to which there was no visible shore. One 
by one the headlands sank beneath the wave ; the 
last light on the far distant cliff flickered into dark- 
ness, and I was a lone voyager upon unknown and 
unfathomed waters. A pall of thick darkness 
settled around me. The sea trembled under the 
march of the coming storm. I strove with the 
Creator because he had permitted me to live. Mad- 
ly I asked, what right had He, the Infinite One, 
to create me and bestow powers less than he him- 
self possessed ; powers utterly unable to solve the 
problems thrown upon me with the doom of death ? 
To my maddened apprehension, I lay a worm 
writhing beneath the cruel foot of an Almighty 
tyrant ?" 

" Doubt culminated, and I seemed given over to 
the mad unreasoning paroxysm of atheism. I 
doubted every thing. I believed nothing. I, or 
something called I, was conscious of being, but this 
might be a subjective delusion. I might be a waif 
of no antecedents and no futures ; now a mote in 
the sunbeam, now chaff in the storm, passing on 
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under the shadow of Nemesis, or in the delirious 
whirl of Chance !" 

Such is the natural consummation of doubt ; 
such the madness of unbelief and despair. 

Suddenly the hand of disease was laid upon him. 
He lay for weeks and weeks prostrate in body and 
in soul. But the pain of the body was forgotten 
in the deeper pain of the spirit. Without God and 
without hope he awaited his doom. He wanted to 
call upon God, but he dared not. He would not 
insult him by the cry of extremity. But he was 
rescued from atheism, under the shadow of the 
King of terrors. That miserable refuge utterly 
failed him. There was a God, and he knew it ; 
but he was God the Avenger. 

But, as he confessed afterwards, mere belief, even 
in the Scriptures, is a barren result, if the heart is^ 
not touched. Doubt, especially in its darker forms 
of unbelief, is the product of sin. No man was 
ever made a Christian through the deductions of 
the understanding. This Henry realized in his 
own experience ; for his reason only taught him 
how little he could know. It could not change his 
heart, it could not lead him to God, as his soul's 
rest. Hence even amid certain returning convic- 
tions, doubts thronged upon him like haunting 
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demons. Boubt had become the habit of his soul, 
and could not be laid by any power of his own. 

But a terrible want, a hungry famine of the soul 
impelled him in the direction of God. And yet 
prayer itself went up to the throne shrouded in 
doubt. 

lie had asked more than once, to have his con- 
nection with the church dissolved ; but he appeared 
so earnest, and even conscientious, that his request 
"was kindly but firmly declined, in the hope that 
the eclipse of his faith might pass away. 

! how he longed for the simplicity and repose 
of his first faith. But he fell back upon his doubts, 
discouraged and despairing. AU before him was 
starless night. Others might have hope, there 
was none for him ! The veriest criminal might 
jepent and be forgiven ; for such have never known 
the way of life. But he had known it; and he 
could not he forgiven. The past was sealed up ; 
nay, it cast its dark shadow into the future, and 
that was despair. 

And yet he must pray, even in hopeless an- 
guish, " God be merciful to me a sinner !" After 
all, that was the only source of help, and he 
cried, — 

'' If I poriah I will go, 
Trembling h> the Baviuur's feet." 
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In this state of mind he resorted frequently to 
the woods, back of his father's house, where " the 
^v^orld shut out," he might cry to God for light. 
Walking in this place, " reflecting on the sacrifice 
^which the Son of God had made for the sins of the 
world, his mind wrought up by the contemplation 
of that sacred tragedy, suddenly there seemed be- 
fore him, in the distant heavens, the spectacle of 
our Saviour suspended on the cruel wood, thorn- 
crowned and bleeding from his wounds, while be- 
neath, at the foot of the cross, kneeled one stricken 
with guilt whose gaze sought pity from his suffer- 
ing, dying Lord ; and so closely did he cling, the 
streaming blood fell upon the suppliant. Nor was 
the appeal in vain, for even expiring agony could 
not repress a returning gaze of tenderness, compas- 
sion, and unutterable love." 

* This simple incident brought with it a repose to 
which his soul had long been a stranger. And 
why ? Not that any thing external, even in the 
way of vision, could inspire faith ; but the convic- 
tion, the belief of the love of God, thus conveyed 
to his mind, inspired it with hope. He felt that 
the Saviour was indeed God manifest in the fleshy 
reconcUing the world unto himself ; and that to this 
work he brought the resources of Omnipotence, 
of love, power, and pity, infinite and eternal. 
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Even he miglit for ever trust such a Saviour toc3 
overcome the corruptions of his fallen nature. . • 

But he imagined that he must pay the penaJtj^i 
of his doubts ; and that only by faith, prayer, ancsH 
holy endeavor, could he succeed in restoring th -J 
experiences of his youth. Hie pride had demancS^ 
ed a conversion like Paul's, and he must be ■\villin_g. 
therefore, to follow the glimmer of the feeblest star 
of hope. 

He then turned afresh to the Scripture, espe- 
cially to the Gospels, and found all that his soul 
desired; for he found God there, the just aud 
holy, the all-good, all-gracious Due. At first he 
read in some doubt of the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures ; but he waived that ; but such was the lux- 
ury of oven imperfect Ught and peace, that he was 
led insensibly to the full reception of the whole. 
The light shone more and more unto the perfect 
day. 

On examination, he found that the divine a«tbo^ 
ity of the Scripture could be vindicated even oa 
historical grounds ; but it was the internal evidence, 
the presence there of divine beauty and power, the 
perfect adaptation of the whole to the wants ami 
aspirations of the soul, the fullness of life and bless- 
ing which it brought. to his heart, which gave him 
the strongest assurance of its inspiration. He saw 
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low mistaken he had been in supposing that any J 
Procrustean formula would meet the exigences of ] 
the case ; and how admirably adapted to every vari- I 
ety of character and condition, was its fresh and I 
boundless variety. Light was streaming through 1 
the whole, from Genesis to Revelation ; just as the i 
light of day will penetrate and fill the long and in- 
tricate valley, upon which the night has brooded, ( 
05 the shadow of death, and transform the whole ] 
into beauty and joy. So that he concluded that I 
" the magniBcent unity that springs from so wide I 
Variety in the Bible is one of its most divine char- I 
acteristica." 

But love is the most effectual solvent of specula- 1 
tive difficulties. Love, indeed, is the soul's true j 
«ye. That sees God, and all things in God. Above 
all, that rests in God, and is happy. j 

Penitent, humble, reverent, subdued by grief 1 
and trial, and especially by the pity of the Infinite 1 
Heart, Henry has regained the repose, the trust, 
the joy of Ms early days. Nay, he has gone fur* i 
ther. lie knows more, and he loves more. His old | 
idols have been overthrown ; and he sees now that I 
God is all in all. Wiatever God does is right;! 
and if sin, unbelief, pride, and passion, separate the I 
Bool from him, and separate it for eternity, God is "j 
yet " holy, just, and good ;" for the sovereignty of I 
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Gt)d, irresistible as it is, must consist not only witt 
the recognized dependence, but with the free agen- 
cy of man. The soul is His, and can be happy 
only in Him; and thence it must freely choose 
Him as its everlasting joy, crying out, " Father, I 
am thine, and Thou art mine ! Thy kingdom come, 
in me, in all !" Refusing to do this, it is lost — ^lost 
for ever. 

Hence the only hope of a poor sinner, is in the 
mercy of God, through Jesus Christ; and thus 
Henry quotes, as expressive of his feelings, these 
words : — 

** Darkness, the world, the flesh, spiritual sin 
With such infectious stains thy soul defile, 
No earthly spring can 'wash thy conscience clean. 

The stream of Ganges, or the floods of Nile. 
The secret source of what in thee is vile, 

Heaven's grace alone can fully purge away ; — 
Turn to thy Saviour, then, in lowly style, 
Ask for forgiveness — all thy sins display ; 
Cling to the Cross in faith, weep, tremble, praise and pray.** 
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"His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that natmre might stand up 
And say to all the world. This toas a man P* 

Shakspeare. 

" For my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which to relate were not 
i history but a piece of poetry, and would sound to common ears like a 
kble. For the world, I count it not an inn, but a hospital, and a place 
not to live but to die in." 

Sia Thomas Browns. 

"Man is higher than his dwelling place, he looks up and unfolds the 
wings of his soul, and when the sixty minutes which we call sixty years, 
have passed he takes flight kindling as he rises, and the ashes of his 
feathers fall back to earth, and the unveiled soul, freed from its covering 
of clay, and pure as a tone, ascends on high. Even in the midst of the 
dim shadows of life, he sees the mountains of the future world gilded 
with the morning rays of a sun which rises not here below. So the in* 
habitant of polar regions looks into the long night in which there is 
no sunrise ; but at midnight he sees a light like the first rosy rays 
of dawn, gleaming on the highest mountain tops, — and he thioks of 
his long summer in which it never sets." 

Jean Paul Biohtek. 

^^ Gk)NE but not missed," may be said of many- 
men when they pass away from earth. There are 
others who leave an immense chasm behind them. 
The place where they lived has lost \fcs» ^\icL^v^iL 
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charm^ and the heaven into which they have gone 
has received a new attraction. Such an one was 
Harvey Miller, in respect to whom each of his 
friends, I am sure, would say, 

'' He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again." 

He not only possessed talent, energy, enthusiasm 
and disinterestedness, in a high degree; but lie 
had other, and, if possible, more peculiar claims to 
regard, claims, we mean, more peculiar or personal 
to himself, and thus distinguishing him from all 
others. He was an original; some would say, a 
genius; yet neither, of these words would, to a 
stranger, really indicate what he was. They are 
of too general import, and may be variously under- 
stood. It will be difficult, therefore, if not impos- 
sible, fairly to set him before the mind's eye of the 
reader. 

In the first place, he was a rare brotherly man, 
of the most easy, fresh, natural ways both of 
speech and action. Simple as a child, yet manly 
in a high degree ; the very soul of honor ; always 
freely speaking .his mind, yet never saying, above 
all, never doing a mean, ungenerous thing. He 
was a dear lover of nature, and all sorts of field 
sports, and even when a minister, indulged in them 
with considerable freedom, and always with the 
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liveliest relish; yet never to the damage of his 
spirituality, or the injury of his pastoral duties. 
For he was a marvelous worker', doing in an hour 
what would have cost most men two. Every body 
knew him to be honest ; so that let him do or say 
what he would, in the line either of duty or of 
relaxation, it was all right. His neighbors and 
townsmen, among whom he spent the greater por- 
tion of his clerical life, knew him from a boy, and 
knew him only to respect and love him ; so that 
the ordinary proverb was reversed in his ease ; for 
he was not only a true prophet, that is an honest 
minister of God's Word, but he had honor in his 
own country. 

The baser sort might dislike him. The sons of 
Belial especially might contemn his honest ways ; 
but people of sense and character appreciated his 
worth, and spoke his praise. 

Our friend had great fullness of life and fresh- 
ness of feehng, with a singular copiousness and 
pleasantness of speech. He loved the lower ani- 
mals, dogs and horses especially, and talked with 
them as with intelligent friends, cracking jokes in 
their hearing, giving them sage counsel, or praising 
their excellent qualities, in terms of affectionate 
endearment ! He had wit and humor in a high 
degree ; and always kept his friends in the best 
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Spirits. Yet he was a grave, thoughtful man at 
heart, mourned over his infirmities, and longed for 
holiness in himself and others. Born again, he 
loved God, and kept his commandments. But eyen 
in his deepest seriousness, gleams of sunshine were 
ever and anon flashing from his spirit, and spark- 
ling in liis words, A fine scholar in the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and well-read, especially in the 
literature of his profession, he made no pretensions, 
and was utterly free from all pedantic talk or scho- 
lastic ways. He was a man of the fields and of 
the people. Above all, he was a man of God ; and 
so trusted God, and so loved Kira, and so loved 
every thing that God loves, that he had in his soul 
a fountain of joy, springing up into everlasting life. 
In his society life looked brighter. The heavens 
wore a fairer smile. 

With thin Yankee visage, black sparkling eyes, 
chiseled mouth, and slightly halting gait, Ilarvey 
Miller went about among his people and his neigh- 
bors, the embodiment of a genuine man, and a true 
minister of Christ's gospel. 

He loved children, books, and birds. He knew 
all the beasts of the field and the birds of the for- 
est ; and although he shot the latter sometimes, it 
was always in love ; for he did it so handsomely 
and thoroughly, that he was justified in what he 
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jocosely called teaching them ifr^onometry and the 
laws of projectiles ! The idea of an ungracious or 
malignant feeling mingling in such sports would 
have appeared to him absurd. 

He was tenderly attached to his children, his 
Mrife and his friends. " Did you know," said he, 
in his roguish but earnest way, " how my wife 
here" (whom he called the saeraph, being a slight 
addition to her real name, Sarah) " came to be 
among us ? She was floating, you see, on her seraph 
wings over head yonder, and getting disabled 
•somehow, dropped down, and was obliged to stay 
with us ; for her wings have fallen oiT, and she 
can't fly away !" He meant this for a jocose but 
honest compliment to his gentle, true-hearted 
wife. 

We have spent days in Mr. Miller's company, in 
the most free and familiar intercourse ; and while 
he talked incessantly on all sorts of topics, never 
heard him say a word, which we could not remem- 
ber with pleasure when we saw him on his death- 
bed. He would frequently touch the subject of 
religion, and discuss questions of theology, or 
Christian experience, but in the easiest and most 
natural way, and often in the very midst of joyous 
couversation on other matters, or when scampering 

over the fields in search of game. In the house of 
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God, and especially in seasons of deep reli^ous 
interest, he fully appreciated his position and re- 
sponsibility ; and preached and prayed with all 
solemnity and power. 

•Three weeks before he died, needing a little rest, 
I spent four or five days with him ; and though 
suffering severely from a chronic infirmity, and 
much exhausted by his labors, he was full of hope 
and cheer. At this time he talked much of his 
father, and took great satisfaction in pointing out 
to me the old house in which his father lived, and 
the pond around which, when a boy, he himself, 
used to play. Ah, what a bright and beautiful day 
that was ! We, too, were boys again, as we rode 
through green meadows and verdurous woods, 
lingering often in shady spots, or driving slowly 
by living streams. We had dog and gun with us, 
but spent the time in half-playful, half-serious talk, 
both profitable and pleasant to remember. Neither 
dog nor gun were brought into requisition during 
the whole of that sunny day ; but old memories, 
happy thoughts, and cheerful prospects occupied 
our attention. Nature and nature's God smiled 
upon us till its close. 

Afiectionate and confiding, on this, as on all oc- 
casions, there seemed a new charm in his spirit 
and conversation, and I felt that this world was 
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dearer for his presence in it. And yet how near 
he was to eternity, and how thoroughly prepared. 

Mr. Miller was only forty-two years of age 
when he died. He had preached the Gospel the 
greater part of his life ; for he was only seventeen 
when he commenced the sublime work ; and ex- 
cept a period of four years of study, which he was 
obliged to relinquish on account of his health, he 
had preached for nearly twenty-five years. 

He was educated by his affectionate and pious 
parents with all-religious care ; and in early life 
received deep impressions of divine things. But 
in his seventeenth year especially, he saw himself 
a sinner, a heart sinner, justly condemned by the 
law of God, alien from the divine life, and exposed 
to eternal death. He sought and found peace in 
Christ. His heart was renewed. He felt that he 
was forgiven, that he was " born again," that he 
had entered the way to glory. 

His father, Samuel Miller, a man of considerable 
natural ability, as well as deep fervor of heart, self- 
educated, had enjoyed much honor and success in 
the sacred ministry. God had spoken to him, 
after his conversion as he did to Samuel in the 
temple of old ; and he obeyed the call ; and though 
a simple shoemaker like Jacob Boehmen, and Wil- 
liam Carey, he went forth among his neighbors to 
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preach the Everlasting Gospel. " Great grace was 
upon him," and " much people was added unto the 
Lord." 

The same spirit burned in the heart of his son 
Harvey. By this time, however, his father had 
gone to his rest. All around the fields were white 
unto the harvest ; and Harvey felt that he must 
enter upon his father's work. The Lord of heav- 
en called him, as he had called his father, and he 
also obeyed. His first sermon, which astonished 
the people, was from the words : " And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so must the 
Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever beKeveth 
in Him might not perish, but have Everlasting- 
life." This was the key-note of his ministry ; and. 
not only so, but of his whole future life. It was 
the great idea which occupied and absorbed his 
mind in his dying hours. " If the people inquire 
respecting my state," said he to a friend by his 
bedside, " tell them I am trying to come as a poor 
sinner to the Cross of Christ, not in my official ca- 
pacity, but as every man must come to Christ, 
resting upon his atonement and holding fellowship 
with God through Him." 

After leaving Hamilton, the scene of his profes- 
sional studies, he made a tour to Michigan, 
preached in a few places, and was ordained at 
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Ann Arbor, where he labored successfully for two 
years. He was then recalled to the church in 
Meriden, Conn., the scene of his father's labors, 
where for the last eighteen years, he has faithfully 
performed his duty. And if any one asks the 
proof, we say go to Meriden, and ask the people ; 
or look around you and see. To multitudes he 
can say, ^^ Ye are our epistle known and read of 
all men." 

Years ago he suffered severely from a fever, which 
left him with a chronic difficulty in his spine, often 
inflicting much pain, and occasionally interrupting 
his labors. A year ago his family, with one ex- 
ception, were all sick of an exhausting disease 
which greatly weakened his strength, and took 
from his home his darling Rosie — "the angel in 
the house," as he called her ; a child of five years 
of age, very like her father, especially about the 
eyes and mouth, of rare beauty and gentleness ; 
patient and serene, even in her painful sickness, 
and quite ready to plume her little wings for glory. 
For she, too, was a seraph, detained here a little 
while, and in her last hours, with her simple faith 
in Christ, as saintly as some old happy Christian, 
'who had nothing to do but to die. It almost broke 
her father's heart ; and yet he rejoiced that his 
" pet lamb " was safe in the Redeemer's fold : — 
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Where hesuty'a atrenm for ever flow 
And plenaiire'a dtty no BUOBpt hnowe. 



His last sickness was brief and rapid. He felt 
its approach, and yet preached on the Sabbath be- 
fore the one which preceded his death. He 
thought it was only a casual attack which he woulii 
surmount. He was not really able to preach, but 
there was no supply, and the day was pleasant; 
and as was customary with him, he nobly met tie 
responsibility, and controlled by force of intellect 
the physical debility of his body. 

But his system was exhausted, and never really 
rallied. He did not know that his preaching had 
injured him, though he had sufi'ered great pain. 
He was worse than he supposed. The disease 
gained rapidly ; and he began to fear that it might 
he fatal. And yet in a day or two he hoped again 
that he might rally ; for there seemed a great work 
ahead which God would accomplish, as he said, 
even through his feeble instrumentality. 

On the Monday of the week in which he died, 
the physician, at the request of Mrs. M. informed 
him that he feared he could not recover. It start- 
led him a little ; but he stated that while desiring 
to live, for the sake of his family and flock, he 
could submit to the will of God. He desired that 
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his brethren of the church should meet to pray for 
Hm, that '' if it was God's will he might spare him 
to the church, who had not spared himself for the 
church ; but if this was not to be, that his mind 
might be stayed upon God, and prepared for the 
solemn issue." 

It happened to be the evening of the weekly 
service for prayer, and it was his earnest wish 
they should call upon him at the close, and sing 
with him. They were a little reluctant to do so, 
fearing the effect of the excitement. But he in- 
sisted upon it. One of the brethren then offered 
prayer, and all joined in the hymn, 

" Jesas, Lover of my soul. 

Let me to thy bosom fly, 
While the mging billows roll, 

While the tempest still is higK 
Hide me, O my Saviour I hide, 

mi the storm of life ii past ; 
Safe into the haven guide, 

O receive my soul at last \" 

He was satisfied, and said, " Good bye ! I had 
hoped to labor longer with you, but the will of 
God seems to be otherwise, and we must submit. 
I had prepared one or two sermons for you, but 
some one else must preach them." One of these, 
afterwards found among his papers, and preached 
to his people by an intimate friend, was prepared 
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from the text — '' Behold the hour cometh, yea is 
now come, that ye shall be scattered every man to 
his own, and shall leave me alone ; but I am not 
alone, because the Father is with me " — a striking, 
and in the circumstances, a most touching dis- 
course. One passage seemed all but prophetic. 
Speaking of the various conditions in which one 
might be alone — alone in a crowd, alone even 
among the dearest friends, he adds : *' This class 
includes the trial of painful and wasting illness. 
And how utterly severed from our condition are 
the dearest friends we have, when strong disease 
has made us its victim. They would relieve us — 
they condole us. Some would suffer iu our stead. 
But it may not be. It is our blood that is poisoned, 
our vitals that are wasting, our flesh that hatli 
pain, our life that decays. Wc are alone. Others 
must stand aloof from our condition, and leave us 
by ourselves. 

" But this is pre-eminently true of death. Here 
there is no society, no companionship. The dying 
man is singled out from the millions of the living. 
A mighty chasm yawns between Iiim and the dear- 
est ones who surround him. Their hearts touch, 
their soul's are twined in imperishable afTection; 
but their present destinies are rudely severed. 
They are living; he is dying. They stand upon 
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the river's brink ; but he sinks in the deep waters. 
For himself he languishes — alone he dies, and 
passes a solitary traveler to eternity." 

But he goes on to show that the Christian is 
often never less alone than when alone. " The 
Father is with him." All heaven is about him, 
even in the darkness of dying. 

I heard of Mr. Miller's dangerous illness, and 
hastened to his bedside. He was then laboring 
under the power of fever and delirium. He recog- 
nized me indeed, but soon lapsed into forgetfulness. 
He would lie perfectly still for a tinpie, and then 
rouse himself up, with remarkable vigor and self- 
possession, for a few moments, to ask for some 
necessary attention, or make some remark upon 
his state. 

He was constantly dwelling, in a sort of inco- 
herent way, upon the great work to which he had 
consecrated his life ; but every now and then, the 
idea would break in, that it was about to terminate. 
He had some struggle about it, in view especially 
of the consultation of his physicians who had just 
left the house. He was anxious to know their 
final decision ; and it was in fact communicated to 
him. There was no hope. He seemed a little 
surprised, and said, if he had been told so a few 
days before, he could readily have believed it ; but 

11* 
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he was, at that moment, conscious of greater 
strength, and he had spent a "better morning. This 
was either the lull of the disease, or the artificial 
strength of fever. It was therefore a question in 
his mind, which he had been debating with him- 
self, in a sort of confused and broken way. But 
he was satisfied at last. 

" Ah !" said he, " my feet have fallen on one of 
the sweetest, dewiest spots, after long wandering in 
the dust and turmoil. I had supposed myself, as 
it were, on trial for life ; and I was looking into 
the face of one and another, to see if I could de- 
rive any hope from their eyes. I was looking into 
yours, Bro. T. But it is all over ! The struggle 
is ended, and I submit to the will of God." 

He then began to wander ; and only in broken 
fragments, uttered himself with any coherence re- 
specting his state. lie was preaching, or going to 
preach ; he was anxious for his family or his flock. 
Yet he knew those Avho came to his bedside from 
time to time ; he recognized his brothers and 
brothers-in-law repeatedly ; inquired after them 
when absent, and made frequent reference to their 
kindness. He spoke touchingly of the attentions 
of his relatives and friends, and expressed the 
hope that God Avould " warm their hearts towards 
liis children." But he added, in his peculiar way. 
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" That is only incidental ; I did not mean exactly 
to say that/' — as if he thought it unnecessary. 

Occasionally a flash of his old joyous spirit 
would break forth, in the foim of some pleasant 
remark, taking the character even of playfulness, 
all the more affecting to us on that account. 

He recognized me several times, and proposed 
to have some free conversation with me by and by. 
I waited long for an opportunity of praying with 
him, which I hoped to enjoy before leaving, which 
I was obliged to do in the evening. At last he 
intimated a desire for this himself ; and calling me 
to his bedside, he said — " I desire as a man and 
as a minister, leaving all other considerations out 
of the question, and coming, like a little child, to 
the Cross of Christ, ;is if for the first time, coming, 
I mean, in all simplicity to the Cross, to give my- 
self to Christ, in the same way that, in preaching, 
I have myself directed the sinner to come : and 
then," he added, " I would pray God to bestow 
upon my dear wife and children all the blessings — 
all the blessings which it can consist with his wis- 
dom and grace," repeating and emphasizing the 
words, "all the blessings^ which it is possible or 
proper for God in their circumstances to bestow ! 
I want you to pray for these things, in their ordfer, 
if you please, — or in any order you choose." The 
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family having gathered around his bed, "Now," 
said he, putting himself in a position of devotion, 
with closed eyes and clasped hands, and moving 
as if to some object right before him, " Now we 
are all ready, right before the Cross of Christ!" 
I then prayed, and at the close, he responded, re- 
peating and prolonging the word, with a peculiar 
intonation, " Amen ! Amen ! Amen !" 

Afterwards referring to the foundation of his 
hope as a minister and a man, he added, " Am I 
not entitled as a Christian man, on the ground of 
the Divine Mercy to hope for these things ? Stand- 
ing on the verge of eternity, supposing that in a 
few days I may be in the presence of God, (and 
that is a pretty trying spot for a man to be in) ; 
but apart from all other considerations of what I 
have been or said as a minister, I desire to place 
myself, as for the first time, before the Cross of 
Christ." This simple, but sublime idea of coming 
with fresh faith, to the Cross of Christ, seemed to 
be the burden of his mind. It was the great cen- 
tral point to which his thoughts appeared to turn, 
and on which they rested. He alluded to the 
Psalm, from which he had preached his last sermon, 
and to the leading thought which then engaged 
his attention. He wanted me to read it, especially 
the passage, " There be many that say, who will 
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show US any good ? Lord, lift thou up the light of 
thy countenance us! Thou hast put gladness in 
my heart more than in the time when their corn 
and wine increased." He said that expressed his 
choice, and his experience. He was wading through 
deep waters ; but yonder were the shores of glory, 
yonder the rest and the rapture of heaven. Even 
then, amid the sullen waves, the light of God 
gleamed upon his brow, and rested on his 
his spirit. 

Hia eyes became dim. He could not see dis- 
tinctly ; and it was difficult for him to give cohe- 
rent utterance to his thoughts. They came only 
like flashes through the thunder cloud. At times 
indeed the darkness broke away ; and then he 
would utter himself with a clearness and force 
quite surprising. But disease lay heavy upon his 
frame. He would move uneasily in bed, fling up 
his arms, and occasionally cry out, " God ! 
dear !" But his memories and anticipations were 
equally pleasant, for almost immediately after 
such expressions of pain or conflict, he would pass 
into the most delightful frame, and suddenly, with 
brightening look, say some pleasant thing ; just as 
if angel wings were hovering about his couch, ever 
and anon wafting over his spirit the dewy airs of 
heaven. 
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It was about this time that he referred to the 
refreshing effect upon his mind of a discourse 
which I preached, in his pulpit, two weeks before, 
from the text — "They shall be mine, saith the 
Lord, in that day when I shall make my jewels ;" 
in which there were some allusions to little Rosie, 
and other "jewels of God," which our Heavenly 
Father in love had taken from us, to beautify the 
heaven which He was preparing for his people. 
" I have not spoken of it before," said he, " but ! 
it has left a blessed fragrance all around ; and on 
every remembrance of it, it has broken out in fresh 
gushes of perfume !" 

" I cry to God !" said he at another time. " That 
is my definition, of late, for prayer, crying unto 
God ; don't you think it a good one ? Prayer u 
only crying unto God! I cling to that." 

He spoke of his father, and ^ quoted from mem- 
ory, the words of his last will and testament, in an 
expressive, affectionate way, remarking that it was 
in such form as he himself should hke to use. 

But the contest deepened. With few lucid in- 
tervals, all the sweeter from contrast, like flowers 
in winter, or sunbeams amid the storm, he contin- 
ued to struggle with his disease. His daughter 
Sarah came to his bedside. He did not notice her 
foi a time j but having his attention called to her. 
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he took her by the hand, and said : " Now, Sarah, 
I want you to give yourself, not in form but in 
reality, and from the heart, to Christ, to be his 
true and faithful child." She promised, by the 
help of God, to do so ; this seemed to satisfy him, 
and he fell once more into an uneasy slumber. 

He frequently called Mr. M. aside, and in broken 
sentences whispered affectionate and cheering 
words. He spoke also in impressive terms of the 
kindness of his brothers and brothers-in-law. It 
was wonderful to see the power of his mind, 
aided by faith, in struggling against weakness, 
fever and delirium, and gaining over them at first 
a partial, and at last a complete victory ; so that 
before he died he was as clear and calm as a sum- 
mer's noon. It was as if a ship, partly disabled, 
with tattered sails and broken rudder was laboring 
all night through the darkling billows which broke 
over her from time to time ; but keeping steadily 
towards tte shore, and escaping the rocks on the 
one hand, and the quicksands on the other, slowly 
passes towards the harbor, where casting anchor, 
she patiently waits the dawn. 

After a severe attack of fever and delirium 
during the night, at 3 o'clock, A. M., he had a 
lucid interval, his mind perfectly clear and col- 
lected. He then asked Mrs. M. to bring the chil- 
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dren, Sarah, Kate, and Alina, calling tbem by 
name. The two eldest were instaotly brought. 
He took them tenderly by the hand, and in the i 
moat earnest, affectionate way, said, " You are 
soon, my dear children, to have no father on 
earth : I want you therefore to promise me that 
you wUl give your hearts at once to Christ, to come 
out from the world, and become decided Christians," 
He then bid each good-bye with a kiss, urging them 
to keep the promise they bad just given him, and 
to meet him in heaven. Noticing that the youngest 
had not come, he said, " And now where is little 
Lina ?" Being brought, he made her give him a 
similar promise, and kissed her good-bye ; then, ad- 
dressing them all, said, " Now do n't forget the 
counsels of your dying father. I can say but little 
now ; bat I have often spoken to you of these 
things, and I want you to remember them ; and he 
sure each of you to keep the sacred promise you 
have given me, so that wo may meet ia heaven." 

He then called for his brothers by name, Joel 
and George, to whom he expressed his tender at- 
tachment, remarking to the latter, who had just 
returned from the South, having suffered the loss 
of bis wife and two of his children, and one of 
whose little sons, called by his uncle's name, was 
Jiving in his family, " I had hoped to spend many 
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happy days with you, and help to hold you up in 
your trials and assist in the education of your 
little boys ; but that is not to be ; and you must 
look above now." He then asked to see his name- 
sake, little Harvey, who was brought to his bed- 
side. Reaching forth his hand to him, he said, 
^* Come, my son, I had hoped to take care of you, 
but I am going to die, and leave you ; I can do no 
more for you. And now," (his face brightening 
at the thought), "what shall I say for you to 
Lucy — ^your mother I mean ? If I can talk with 
her in heaven, what shall I say to her from you ? 
Shall I say that you are trying to be good, as she 
charged you in her dying hour, and prepare to 
come to that happy land whither she was going ?" 
He then pressed the little fellow's hand, and bid 
him, " Good-bye." 

Other friends came in to inquire after' them. 
He wished them to come to his bedside. He 
addressed himself to all, saying some kind, appro- 
priate word, expressing his sympathy, especially 
with two of his nephews who had suffered be- 
reavement during the past year, urging them to 
cleave closer and closer to Christ, to live their 
religion, and so prepare for the glory beyond." 
He desired to be remembered to his absent 
brother, and other relatives and friends. He also 
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left a message of love for his brother ministe 
with whom he said, he "had enjoj'ed bo much 
pleasatit iuterconrse." He was " thankful to God 
that he had been associated with sttch brethren," 
mentioning several of them by name, and sending 
to each of them his dying remembrance, hoping he 
"should meet them in the heavenly world." 

He subsequently gave directions respecting hia 
funeral and other matters of interest to himself, his 
family and church ; all in the most self-possessed 
and deliberate manner. He then bid all, once 
more, farewell, requesting them to sing a parting 
hymn. As they hesitated, overcome by their feel- 
ings, he sorprisod all by commencing it himself in 
trembling, but clear, melodious tones. At that 
time the morning was breaking ; and a faint flush 
of light was gleaming through the window of the 
chamber. The hymn, therefore, was peculiarly 
appropriate and affecting. It was a favorite one 
of his, which he was accustomed, especially on 
Sabbatli mornings, to sing in family worship, with 
exultant voice : 



" Lord, Id the tnoming thou ehatt hear 
Mj voice naeeoding Ligh ; 
To thee w{ll I direet my prayer. 
To thee lift up mine eye." 



Bang it to the old tune of Exhortation, which 
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had been famiKar to him, and associated with all 
solemn and tender occasions from his childhood. 
It was difl&cult for the family and friends, from 
their swelling emotions and gushing tears, to join 
with him; but he encouraged and strengthened 
them by his voice and manner ; and all striking in 
they sang the hymn to its close with some degree 
of composure. A circumstance which reminds us 
of a similar one, which we have read of, in the 
case of a Christian lady, of remarkable loveliness, 
who was about to die. Her sister, lovely like her- 
self, and bound to her by tenderest ties, approached 
her dying bed, and with a sweet but faltering 
voice, sang these words : — 

** Pilgrim, dost thou see yon stream before thee, 
Darkly winding through the Tale ; 
Should its dreary waves o'erflow thee, 
Then will not thy courage fail ?" 

To which, in a clear, unfaltering voice, the dying 
one replied, by singing, 

''No, that stream has nothing frightful, 
To its banks my steps I '11 bend ; 
There to plunge will be delightful, 
There my pilgrimage will end." 

'T was but the soft prelude to the song of triumph 
on the hills of glory ; for scarcely had the strain 
ceased when her happy spirit passed to heaven. 
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left a message of love for his brother minial 
with -whom he said, he " had enjoyed bo much 
pleasant iiiterconrse." He was "thankful to God 
that he had been associated with snch brethren," 
mentioning several of them by name, and sending 
to each of them hia dying remembrance, hoping he 
" should meet them in the heavenly world." 

He subsequently gave directions respecting his 
funeral and other matters of interest to himself, hia 
family and chnrch ; all in the most self-possessed 
and deliberate manner. He then bid all, once 
more, farewell, requesting them to sing a parting 
hymn. As they hesitated, overcome by their feel- 
ings, he surprised all by commencing it himself in 
trembling, but clear, melodious tones. At that 
time the morning was breaking; and a faint flush 
of light was gleaming through the window of the 
chamber. The hymn, therefore, was peculiarly 
appropriate and aiTecting. It was a favorite one 
of his, which he was accustomed, especially on 
Sabbath mornings, to sing in family worship, with 
exultant voice : 



" Lord, in tlie momiiig tbou ibait hear 
My voice aeceDding bigb ; 
To thee -will I direct my prayer, 
To thee lift up Dime eye." 



Bang it to the old tune of Ezhortati<m, which 
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had been famiKar to him, and associated with all 
solemn and tender occasions from his childhood. 
It was difl&cult for the family and friends, from 
their swelling emotions and gushing tears, to join 
with him; hut he encouraged and strengthened 
them by his voice and manner ; and all striking in 
they sang the hymn to its close with some degree 
of composure. A circumstance which reminds us 
of a similar one, which we have read of, in the 
case of a Christian lady, of remarkable loveliness, 
who was about to die. Her sister, lovely like her- 
self, and bound to her by tenderest ties, approached 
her dying bed, and with a sweet but faltering 
voice, sang these words : — 

•* Pilgrim, dost thou see yon stream before thee, 
Darkly winding through the vale ; 
Should its dreary waves o'erflow thee, 
Then will not thy courage fail ?" 

To which, in a clear, unfaltering voice, the dying 
one replied, by singing, 

''No, that stream has nothing frightful, 
To its banks my steps I '11 bend ; 
There to plunge will be delightful, 
There my pilgrimage will end." 

'T was but the soft prelude to the song of triumph 
on the hills of glory ; for scarcely had the strain 
ceased when her happy spirit passed to heaven. 
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which deepened and deepened into the sleep of 
death ; his pale hands upon his breast^ and a holy 
calm upon his brow. He had not only entered the 
harbor, but he had cast anchor by the shores of 
glory. 



SANDY MORRISON 



^ The cheerful supper done, wi' Berious faoe, 
They round the ingle form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o*er, wi* patriarchal grace, 

The big Ha'-Bible, ance his father's pride : 
His bonnet reyerently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets wearin' thin and bare : 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide. 
He wales a portion with judicious care. 
And " Let us worship God 1" he says, with solemn air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple g^uise ; 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; 
Perhaps Dundee's wild, warbling measures rise. 

Or plaintive Martyrs, worthy of the name ; 
Or Elgin beats the heavenward flame, 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays. 

* « « 4» * * 

Then kneeling down to heaven's eternal King, 
The saint, the fiather, and the husband, prays : 

Hope springs, exulting, on triumphant wing. 
That thus they all shall meet in future days. 

* * * * 9|: 9|e 

From scenes like these auld Scotia's grandeur springs. 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
An honest man 's the noblest work of God." 

Burns. 

Just at the foot of the Pentland Hills, lay, 
ears ago, an old farm-house, of the plainest kind^ 
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built of rough stone, and roofed with thatch ; hut 
shaded by venerable trees, and cheered by a " bon- 
nie burn, wunpling " over its pebbly bed. That 
was the home of Sandy Morrison, an old-fashioned 
Presbyterian elder, whom I knew in the days of 
lang-syne. In exterior, Sandy was rough, tall, and 
ungainly. The only thing about him really at- 
tractive was his large, clear hazel eye, which lay 
beneath his shaggy brows, like a deep fountain 
among the brown hills of his native land. 

Sandy, people said, was " a wild chiel " in the 
days of his youth ; but it was difficult to believe 
it, looking on him when sitting with the elders in 
the old kirk, singing, with pleased expression, 
some SAveet psalm to the tune of Martyrs or Dun- 
dee, or Avhen listening to his pious but cheerful 
talk by the " ingle-side," in some quiet " 'tween 
and supper time." 

He was a farmer on a small scale, as his father 
Avas before him. Ilis land, indeed, was rather 
poor and scant, unlike that of some of his rich 
neighbors ; but Sandy had wealth of soul, and was 
content. His two boys had both gone from home, 
one to college, -and the other to the city of Glas- 
gow, as clerk in a commercial establishment. 
Sandy would have preferred tliat one of them should 
have remained with him on the farm ; but the boys 
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were bright and enterprising, and so he made the 
best of it. He had brought them up in the fear of 
God, and the love of virtue, and he believed they 
would not dishonor him. It was his pride and joy 
to toil early and late to secure for his eldest son 
the advantages of a classical education. He told 
his minister that " he hoped Jamie would wag his 
head in a poopit yet !" 

Sandy belonged to a peculiar class of Scotsmen, 
some of whom the writer knew in his boyhood. 
He was perfectly natural in all his ways ; honest, 
mdustrious and shrewd ; simple as a child, and 
yet thoughtful as a sage. He walked with God 
as friend with friend. When he prayed, he seemed 
to talk with God face to face. 

Philosophers would have called him a mystic. 
He had never heard the word ; and had it been ap- 
plied to him, in his hearing, and its meaning ex- 
plained, he would have said, " Hoot man, ye need- 
na gae round about seeking the nearest to explain 
a thing sae simple. It 's only God in the hert of 
a puir sinner," Had you demurred at his explana- 
tion, he would have cut the matter short, by ask- 
ing, " If ye didna believe in the mighty power o' 
God ?" 

The whole secret of the simplicity and power of 

Sandy's religion lay in the fact that he truly be- 

12 
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lieved in God, as the life of the sold of man, as 
well as the life of the universe. 

His favorite books were Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, Boston's Fourfold State, Erskine's Sermons, 
Halyburton's Remains, The Book of Martyrs, and 
Rutherford's Letters, and above all the Bible. 
Next to the Bible, Halyburton and Rutherford 
exerted upon him the greatest influence. The ten- 
der and meditative Halybuiion, and the ardent 
" Eagle of Anworth," had minds accordant with his 
own. We rather think he had read with interest 
" Scougal's Life of God in the Soul of Man," and 
this might account for some of his peculiar ex- 
pressions. 

Sandy had a perfect trust in the Providence 
of God. " The Lord reigneth," he would say, 
" every thing is wisely ordered, and will come 
out right in the end." 

If you said, " Not surely the sins and follies of 
men !" he would reply as follows : 

" Sins and follies are ours, and we sulBer for 
them ; but God overrules them for his glory. You 
see the eddies in the stream yonder ; they twist 
and turn a' sorts o' ways, but they go wi' the cur- 
rent at last. In the storm, sticks, stanes, and dirt 
come tumbling doun frae the hills ; but in the val- 
ley yonder they lie a' quiet enough, and in the sim- 
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will be covered wi' grass and daisies. 
In the same way, it seems to ine, God works a' 
things accordin' to the counsel o' his ain will." 

This accounts for Sandy's peace and joy. *' You 
see," said he, explaining the matter in his peculiar 
fashion,- " years gane by, I believed just as ithers 
do, who have a form o' godliness, hut deny the 
power thereof. I did'na understand, and ahuve all, 
I did'na love God. I was won-yin about this, that 
and the ither. Things were nae richt. Wife and 
I were puir, ye ken, and had to work hard ; but 
we didna mind that sac long as wc had iiealth and 
strength. We Uved in a bonnie place. The sun 
shone cheerily on our bit housie, amang the roses 
and honeysuckles, that my auld mither had planted 
wi' her ain hand. And, mail' than that, the Lord 
sent us a bonnie bau-n. Hech ! the wee thing 
seemed an angel in disguise, wi' its yellow hair, 
dimplin' cheeks, and blue een. It was the licht 
gloiy o' our hamo. 
But the Lord took her to hiniael. how we 

,t when we laid her in the yird. And Mary, 
that 's my wife's name, began to fail. She could 
na tell what was the matter wi' her. The doctor 
said she had a weakness in the chest. But it 
Eoade our hanie unco dowie like. Every thing 
led to gae wrang, and I murmured eair against 
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the Lord. The warld looked waefu', and I would 
have liked to dee. 

" But I began to think. I seemed to come to 
mysel ; yet my mind was irnco dark. Then I read 
the Bibie and prayed. Our neebor, auld Mr. Wal- 
lace, a gude man, tauld us to look to the Rock 
0' Ages, and see if the Lord wadna open for ua the 
fountain o' consolation. 

" Then I saw, but not very clearly at first, that 
there was anither warld — anither kingdom like, 
spiritual and eternal, as holy Mr. Rutherford wud 
say. This warld is only a husk, or shell. The 
substance, the spirit, is anither. And a' is full 
o' God. Then I saw wee Mary, whose body we 
bad laid in the grave, wakin' in that warld o' licht 
and peace. I heard her singin' there wi' the an- 
gels o' God. I heard the voice o' Jesus there, 
saying, Peace, Peace ! It cam like the sweetest 
music to my puir hert ! 

" Then I understood how blind, unbelievin' and 
wicked I had been, and I said to mysel : ' What 'a 
the use o' mnrmurin'. The Redeemer liveth, and 
blessed be his name, I will just put mysel and a' 
I have under the shadow o' his wings. 

" Says I to my wife, ' Mary, we maun believe in 
God. He 's a' and in a'. He gave us our bonnie 
bairn, and he 's taen her again ; for she was his 
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mair than ours ; and noo she 's an angel. She 
wunna come to us, but we will go to her. And 
noo ye maun be comforted.' 

"And then we kneeled doon thegither, and 
prayed to the God o' our fathers, the God o' our 
bairn, and were comforted. 

" Then the warld appeared to me in a new licht. 
It was filled wi' the holy presence o' God. I saw 
that a' was his, licht and darkness, simmer and 
winter, sorrow and joy, death and life ; and that 
he was governing a' things accordin' to the counsel 
o' his ain will." 

In this way Sandy recognized the divine hand 
in every event. 

" Chance !" he would say, if any body used the 
word in his hearing. " There 's nae sic thing as 
chance. Not even a bit sparrow fa's to the ground, 
without our heavenly Father. The very hairs o' 
our head are numbered. Worryin' does nae gude 
but a great deal o' harm. It is baith foolish and 
ungratefu'. What! shall we receive gude at the 
hand of the Lord, and not evil also ?" 

" But do n't you remember the passage in the 
Ecclesiastes where it says that " time and chance 
happeneth unto all men !" 

" Hoot, toot, man," he would reply, " that only 
means that time and opportunity happen to all; 
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and sure am I sic a thing as that happens only by 
the grace o' God." 

Thus Sandy jogged along towards heaven in 
pleasant sunshine, often quoting the words of Holy 
Writ : " Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed upon thee, because he trusteth in 
thee. Trust ye in the Lord for ever ; for in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength." 



THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN 
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" Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels and have not 
charity (love), I am become as sounding brass or as tinkling cymbal. 

" Charity suffereth long and is kind, charity envieth not ; charity 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, 
seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth 
not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

" And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; but the greatest 
of these is charity.** Paul. 



Every Christian is a new creature in Christ 
Jesus. The old nature, the essence of which is 
pride, is for ever renounced. A new life in God is 
begun. And as God is love, this new life is one of 
love. It is first love to the Supreme Beauty, then 
it is love to man, in the form of sympathy with 
the good, or of pity for the bad. " God is love, 
and he that loveth, abideth in God !" This inspires 
the soul with a sublime ideal. It then becomes 
calm, strong, self-possessed, self-sacrificing ; capable 
of bearing all things, beUeving all things, hoping 
all things. It is meek, reverent, considerate, sym- 
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pathetic, generous. Christ is its guiding star; his | 
life of love anil sacrifice its perfect model. Man > 
is loved for Christ's sake. Every thiog good and | 
gentle ia dear for the same reason. " Whatsoever I 
tilings are pure, whatsoever things are lovely (de- 
corous), whatsoever things are of good report; if ' 
there be any virtue, if there be any praise," these 
are its attractions. 
I But as its ideal is so high, its attainments never 
satisfy. Hence the new-hom soul is pre-eminently 
humble. It is " meek and lowly " like the filaster, \ 
It comprehends his words — " Blessed are the poor I 
in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven." i 

A Christian gentleman then will be a truly | 
gentle man — gentle iu his nature, gentle in all his 
acts. With a fine sense of honor, and a noble as- 
piration after perfection he will not despise Christ's 
"little ones." lie can afford to be generous. He 
is generous. It is the very element of his nature. 
Truth, holiness, love, pity, prudence, pleasant 
looks and gracious ways wiU be as natural to him 
as breath. They are, in fact, the breath, as they 
are the life of his soul. 

For this reason he is immortal, as love is im- 
mortal. He ia the citizen of two worlds. He 
passes easily and naturally from earth to heaven. 
^B " Charity never faileth." I 
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Among those who make the nearest approach to 
this high standard, we venture to number our 
friend and brother G., the depth of whose love, and 
the symmetry of whose character those who know 
him intimately can best appreciate. lie has faults 
indeed, (who has not ?) but his virtues are positive 
and dominant. Possibly he does wrong some- 
times ; but he never means to do so. He is severe 
only with himself. Others wonder to hear his 
expressions of penitence and self-distrust ; especial- 
ly when they see him ready to every good word 
and work. 

Was he always such? No; he became this, 
only when he became a Christian. 

He was in the prime of life, with a clear head, 
strong will, polished manners. He had seen much, 
read much, and thought more. But he lived for 
himself. Kind enough, at times, generous even, 
on occasions, and always well bred, he did not love 
God. He was proud — ^he was self-sufficient, and 
self-righteous. He regarded his own high char- 
acter with complacency ; he looked down upon in- 
ferior men with a certain degree of pity or con- 
tempt. 

He patronized religion. It was good and true, 
and he ought to promote it ! So, with the feeling 
only of a partisan, he imagined himself entitled to 

12* 
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the rewards of piety. He would not confess Christ; 
he did not need Christ, or his Church ; but Christ 
and his Church needed him ; and he generously 
conceded to them something of his time and at- 
tention ! 

By the grace of God he discovered his true 
character and position. He was amazed, alarmed ! 
His pride contended for supremacy. His opposi- 
tion to Christ and his Cross was fearful. He 
struggled "with hie convictions. He was lost. 

God spoke to him by his servant ; and his heart 
was changed. He became as a Uttle child. 
Ashamed, penitent, heart-broken, he gave himself 
to God, and began to live. In a word, he loved 
God, and was happy. 

The character of the change will best be indi- 
cated by the following letters, the one to his bro- 
ther, the other to his mother. 



" Now, my dear M , I can answer your kind 

and faithful letter of last November, in which you 
inquire, ' Are you trusting in the mercy of God ? 
Do you feel that you are willing to receive him as 
your Saviour and Redeemer ?' Tes ! my dear 
brother, I have been made to feel that I can trust 
in him alone. I have been made to feel my sins, 
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and I trust I have been made to feel the pardoning 
love of the Saviour. My heart, so hard, so proud, 
so ungrateful, has melted under a sense of my 
guilt, and now it is filled with joy and love. 
Blessed be his name who has borne with me so 
long, and who has, I trust, now revealed himself to 
me as my Redeemer. I can not describe to you 
the astonishing change, which I feel that God has 
wrought in my heart ; but you know what it is by 
your own experience. My brother, my brother by 
a new and most precious bond of union ! 

" To-morrow I hope to be baptized, and acknowl- 
edge my Saviour in the way of his appointment. 
I wish you and every one who loves me could be 
present. 

" Give my warmest love to dear brother J , 

and sister C y to dear uncle L , and his 

family, and my dear C. P , for I have just 

received her letter by Mr. L , which tells me 

she is with you. 

" is rejoicing with me, in the goodness of 

the Lord to one so unworthy. I have only time to 
write these few words. Let me hear from you ; I 
feel assured I shall have your prayers. 

" Your Brother, 
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" P. S. — ^I shall not have time to write to my 
beloved mother to-night, and yet I can not bear 
that there should be any delay in the glad news to 
her. Will you send this lett-er to her as soon as' 
you have possessed yourself of its contents. 

" As soon as my mind found relief from the an- 
guish produced by a sense of my guilt, and I was 
enabled to enjoy peace in believing, the first wish 
of my heart seemed to be that my father and my 
mother might rejoice with me. Ah! my dear 

mother, dear J ^ and all my dear sisters and 

brothers, rejoice with me, in the great work which 
has been wrought withm me by the mighty power 
of God. 

"May my whole life be devoted to his honor 
and praise. 

u 

"My dear Mother: 

" It is now nearly two months since I trust I 
experienced that gracious change of heart which 
has enabled me to see that no dependence can be 
placed on my own righteousness, and that the blood 
of Christ alone cleanseth from all sin ; and which 
made me willing to humble myself us a helpless 
sinner, at the foot of the cross. After obtaining 
that peace and joy which has ever since been coix- 
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tinued^ one of my first desires was to communicate 
my happiness to my dear mother, and my brothers 

and sisters. And I wrote to brother M ^ re- 

"questing him to forward the letter to you. I in- 
tended before now to have written to you directly 
a more full narrative of my experience; but a 
constant pressure of other duties has hitherto pre- 
vented me. I was called on to go to Albany and 
Troy on oflBce business, and was thus engaged for 
seventeen days. On my return, I found an accu- 
mulation of business waiting for my action here. 
And there have been religious meetings every day 
and every evening, which are still continued, and 
which I esteem it a privilege and a duty to attend, 
whenever possible. Thus my time passes, and it 
is now three days since I began this letter. 

"I wish most heartily you were here, that I 
might tell you, in conversation, more fully than I 
can in writing, of the change I feel. You know 
I have been for years a theoretical or intellectual 
believer; my mind being convinced of the truth, 
and my feelings enlisted in its favor, as a party- 
man. Indeed, so strongly have I felt as a partimn 
in the cause of religion, that on that foundation 
had I built a hope that I was indeed a disciple of 
Christ. But all this while, though frequently af- 
fected, and very tenderly, with a sense of the love 
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of Christ to others, I had never been brought to see 
and feel my own condition as a sinner ; and had 
never thrown myself upon the Saviour for pardon. 
But the time had now come, when the Spirit of 
God was to show me, as, I trust, I was shown, my 
own personal guilt and ingratitude, and the neces- 
sity of a personal application of Christ's atonement 
to my soul. 

" It was during a sermon from the Rev. Mr. j 

from these words : " The ox knoweth his owner 
and the ass his master's crib ; but my people do 
not know, Israel doth not consider," that my 
heart was melted with a sense of my sins : and my 
convictions became more and more pungent, until 
in answer to my jprayers, rising, I trust, from a 
thoroughly contrite heart, towards the close of the 
following day, God was graciously pleased to visit 
me with hope, and peace, and joy. I was enabled 
to receive the Saviour as my Saviour^ and to feel 
that his blood had been applied to the cleansing of 
my sins. 

" Since that time my peace has been like a river, 
deep and clear. I feel as though it was my meat 
and drink to do his will. My wonder is that I 
could have lived so long unsubdued by his love and 
mercy ; and that He could have endured my abom- 
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inable pride and ingratitude so long. But his mer- 
cy endureth for ever ! 

" It was on Thursday I found peace in believing ; 
on Saturday I related my experience to the 
Church, and was baptized on the day following. 
You will think this was moving rapidly. But my 
heart urged me forward. I had not a single doubt 
as to my duty ; and my brethren received me with 
many demonstrations of confidence and afiection. 
Since then I have had the joy of hearing three 
men who have been converted and joined our 
Church, say their minds were awakened by my 
coming forward. My prayer is, that I may now 
be found faithftil in discharging those duties which 
I have so long neglected. 0, let me have your 
prayers also, my dear Mother, that my heart and 
life may be under the constant influence of the 
Holy Spirit, so that I may be enabled to honor' 
God, my Saviour, in all things. 

"I need not tell you that is a happy 

woman. She unites in all my love to you, and 

to our dear kindred in N. H. Will you permit all 

my dear family friends to consider this letter as 

addressed to them also, as it is really impossible 

for me to address them separately as I should 

gladly do. 

" Adieu, my dear Mother." 
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Tears have elapsed since these letters were 
written. They describe, imperfectly of course, as 
all such descriptions must, the glorious change ef- 
fected by the grace of God in the heart of a re- 
generate man. The love, the peace, the joy, the 
benevolence, the gentleness and patience which 
have flowed from it, in ever-deepening currents, 
prove its source divine. Charity, love to God, and 
love to man, is the sublime result. 

Charity, then, must be the highest style of man. 
It is the source of all the virtues. It not only origi- 
nates, but sustains and nourishes whatever is gen- 
erous in heart, and lovely in conduct. Charity is the 
true badge of a Christian, we might say, of a Chris- 
tian gentleman. The language, indeed, is tautologi- 
ical ; for the Avords Christian and gentleman ought to 
be synonymous. That they are not, is owing to 
the poor type of piety among us. Were love the 
law of our heart and life, all would be gentlemen, 
for all would be Christians. Then should we con- 
stitute the highest form of society on earth ; the 
beginning and the germ of the heavenly state. 
For charity is eternal as the God from whom it 
springs. It is the essence and flower of Christi- 
anity, the beauty and glory of the celestial world. 

" And now abideth faith, hope, charity — these 
three j but the greatest of these is charity." 
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*^ The tissue of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny, 
We reap as we have sown." 

Whittieb. 

** He who liveth in the true Light and true Love, hath the best, noblest, 
and worthiest life that ever was or will be." 

Theolooia Gebmanica. 

** Be not conformed to this world ; but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind, that ye may prove what is that good and accept- 
able and perfect will of Gk>d." Paul. 

When Aurelia passed, with stately yet elastic 
tread, like any queen, people turned around to 
gaze, and whispered, " What a splendid girl !" Yet 
that vague and much-abused word conveys no ade- 
quate idea of her noble bearing and exquisite 
grace. It was not, however, her fine figure, dark 
blue eyes, arched forehead, and auburn hair, which 
charmed you so much, as that nameless combina- 
tion of form and expression, that seemed the out- 
breath of some " diviner soul." 
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Her parents, wealthy and fashionable, were 
proud of her appearance and manners. She filled 
their eye and their heart. Hence they lavished 
upon her all their resources. Books and accom- 
plishments, amusements and pleasures of every 
kind, were at her service. 

She liad many admirers. Distinguished men 
were proud to call themselves her friends. Life 
opened upon her like a carnival. 

Young B , who seemed worthy of her, 

won Aurelias heart. Their nuptials were cele- 
brated with great pomp and festivity. Kind 
wishes and jubilant congratulations were showered 
upon her like sunshine. 

Aurelia had no time for reflection ; indeed she 
never had. Her thoughts were all on the surface 
of things. She had never known disappointment 
or sorrow. The universe seemed made for her. 
Sun, moon and stars did her obeisance. She knew 
that she was beautiful, and imagined also that she 
was good — good enough for earth, good enough for 
heaven, a mate for the holy angels. It would not 
Jiave surprised her to see them bending before her 
with their golden wings. 

A fair home, amid umbrageous trees and sunny 
landscapes, was provided for her. Her time 
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glided pleasantly, in alternate occupation and 
amusements. 

At last she clasped a beautiful boy, the image 
of his father, with something of the grace of the 
mother s form. Her cup of joy ran over. 

But there came a blight to that happy home. 
The child sickened, and died. The mother was 
frantic ; she would not believe him dead — she 
clung to him with a death-grasp. All night long 
she hung over his pallid form, insisting that he 
would yet awake. He never awoke. The poor 
mother had to give him up. But it almost cost her 
life. She said her heart was broken. 

No ; he never awoke. Years passed away, and 
his little grave grew green. By-and-by, a little 
sister was laid by his side. The mother's wound, 
slightly healed, was opened afresh. She was child- 
less, and like to be. Her home was desolate. Her 
pleasures, her occupations, palled upon her. She 
wished to die. But was she prepared ? Could she 
lie down in the grave as peacefully as her children ? 
" Asleep in Jesus r that was their condition ; so 
she was told by a Christian friend. 

But could she sleep ? No. She had slept, and 
she had dreamed — dreamed magnificently — until 
death came ; then she had awaked ; and she should 
never sleep again ! She murmured against God. 
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Why were her treasures laid in the dust ? Why 
were all the beauty and the glory stripped from 
earth and sky ? She was herself pale and haggard 
now. Her husband tried to cheer her ; but he 
performed the duty so poorly, that, while gracefully 
accepting it, she felt " her anguish " deepening. 
Theu she found that her heart was harder than 
stone ; that it was alien from God, from holiness 
and heaven. 

Her home, happy as it was, had been atheistic. 
Her heart, the seat apparently of all kindly, joyous 
' impulses, had been " dead to God." And now 
that her heart treasures were gone, she felt as if 
she could " curse God and die." But could she — 
dared she do it ? And what would be the final 
issue ? A horror as of death swept shudderii^ 
through all her frame. 

What was the meaning of all this ; she began 
to inquire. " What had she done to merit such 
affliction ? Had she lived only for herself — had 
she been selfish ; and was this calamity the curse 
of the Almighty ? No ! God is just ; — it can 
not he !" She was sorely puzzled and con- 
founded. 

Others too, how many ! were suffering like 
herself. The cemetery was full of little graves. 
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Thousands of families were mourning all over the 
land, all over the world. 

A friend tried to comfort her, by taking her 
among the poor of the great city which was near 
them, hoping much from the effect of contrast, 
and possibly of sympathy. It produced the oppo- 
site impression. The poverty, the crime, the 
squalid wretchedness which she beheld added 
deeper gloom to her sorrow. 

Her friends and acquaintances came to condole 
with her, and told her of their own secret sorrows ; 
and thus she found that all around her, even 
among the rich and refined, were sorrow and death. 
In what a world she found herself ! 

Some of her intimate associates, and among 
them her husband, who found consolation, dis- 
traction rather, in his business, recommended 
amusements. She tried them, but failed. She 
was too much awake to the reality of things ; 
death was yet too close to her, to admit of comfort 
from such a source. In the wildest whirl of ex- 
citement, she felt the strange throbbing of her 
widowed heart, muffled, indeed, to all outward 
seeming ; but to her ever beating 

** Funeral inarches to the grave.** 

There was no hope for her. She must die. 
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But would God receive her ? She knew Him not 
— alas ! she loved him not. Preachers and books 
had told her that He was good. Her own deeper 
instincts had attested the same great truth. But he 
had killed her babes ! She had seen them writh- 
ing and dying in his hands. She had seen them 
buried out of her sight, in the cold, wormy ground, 
swallowed up and lost, as in the maws of some 
devouring monster. iVll her jjrayers and tears for 
their rescue had been unavailing. Her own heart 
was a sepulchre. AH her hopes lay buried there, 
buried by the hand of God. 

All at once, as hy a flash of lightning, she saw 
the atheism of her heart. It was sin. Ai the 
serpent, the demon, the destroyer, that glared 
upon her, with bloodshot eyes and devouring 
tongue ! and that, too, from the very recesses of 
her own spirit ! Sin ! sin ! she had heard the 
word, but the thing she had never known, never 
realized. But tiiere it was, in spite of all her 
beauty, and riches, and happiness, in spite of her 
better convictions, aye, in spite of her bereave- 
ment and sorrow ; there it was, hideous as night, 
accursed as hell. 

She was selfish — she had always been selfish 
— she had not worshiped God — she had worshiped 
ierself. Moreover, she had expected all nature 
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to wait upon her ; and not only so, but even God. 
He, the Lord of glory, was made for her, not she 
for Him ! God was to be waiter and servant, she 
recipient and queen ! 

Such were the terrible thoughts that rushed 
through her soul, like storm-clouds through the sky. 

At this juncture some one put into her hand the 
life of the late Mrs. Ware, who lived only to do 
good. It made a profound impression upon her 
mind. It revealed to her the abyss into which she 
had fallen. It showed her the way of life and 
peace, in faith, in self-denial, and love. 

Then she read the Bible, She read especially 
the life of Christ, recorded in the gospels. She 
was ashamed of herself. She loathed the very 
beauty, wealth, and talent which had proved her 
snare. She cried to God for mercy. She found 
it in Christ. 

It was thus that, repenting in dust and ashes, 
Aurelia renounced self, and found her centre in 
God and goodness. 

She would imitate Christ. She would comfort 
the afilicted. She would educate the poor. She 
would try to do good to all. She communicated 
her views to her husband, who was alarmed and 
afflicted ; but by the grace of God, he began to 
feel that there was " a better good." It was long, 
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however, before he was delivered from the domin- 
ion of the senses and the world. 

Heaven began to open upon Aurelia. God was 
just ; God also was wise and merciful. Death as 
well as life was his. Through his love and power, 
death, the curse, was transformed into a blessing. 
Indeed, under Christ and his transforming power, 
death is no longer death. Life is the preparation 
for heaven ; death the dawn of an immortal day. 
Her children were not lost, not even to her. Ah ! 
how radiant and beautiful they appeared in the 
new spii'itual world into which, hy faith, she had 
come. Their green graves, and the flowers bloom- 
ing there were the lowly but significant emhlema 
of the supernal glory ; as, indeed, all the forms of 
the outward world are but the image and emhiem 
of the heavenly state. 

Well, then, Aurelia must Uve, not for herself, 
but for others; not for time, but for eternity. 
The long, long summer is dawning yonder upon 
the hills of God. A few more years and she will 
pass to the heavenly home. This life is transient, 
and yet, as the pledge and preparation of the 
eternal hfe, how significant and beautiful ! How 
glorious even death, transfigured by the light of 
heaven, just as yon thunder-clouds upon the ho- 
rizon are transfigured by the golden sunlight. 
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Thus Aurelia walked in the light of God. 
Heaven was in her heart, including Christ and 
the holy angels, the spirits of the just, and all 
the glorified children, who wander on the marge 
of the river of life, crowning themselves with un- 
fading lilies! 

And as the light in an alabaster vase renders it 
luminous as well as beautiful, so the light in her 
soul shone from her face, and shed soft radiance 
around her. She was lovelier than ever; she 
was beautiful, especially to the wretched. She 
was happy, too ; happier far than in the days of 
her vanity. Indeed she told a friend she was 
happy because she loved ; that she had never till 
now, known true joy. The past was a splendid but 
deceitful masquerade, behind whose glancing forms 
lurked sin and death. But now she looked upon 
things as they were, and found that all was full 
of God, fuU of blessing. Earth and heaven were 
really one; for the former, like the morning, or 
the spring4ime, was the pledge and preparation for 
the oflier. 

And thus Aureha walked softly in the opening 
dawn of an eternal day. 

13 
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« O show Thyself to me, 
Or take me up to Thee I** 

He&bert. 

" I long, aye ache, for my immortal home I" 

Daniel Glazier. 

•* Oh holy hope, and high hmnility, 
' High as the heavens above I 
These are your walks, and ye have showed them me, 
To kindle my cold love. 

Dear beauteous death ; jewel of the just, 

Shining no where but in the dark ; 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Gould man outlook the mark. 

He that hath foimd some fledged bird's nest may know. 

At first sight if the bird be flown ; 
But what fSair dell or grove he sings in now, 

That is to him unknown." 

Henry Vaughan. 

Daniel J. Glazier was bom on the 11th of April, 
1828, in Willington, a quiet village, hidden among 
the rocky hills of Connecticut. His parents were 
greatly esteemed among their neighbors and 
friends, for their good sense, piety, and integrity 
of character. Both of them died in early life. 
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His mother was a woman of fine sensibilities, and 
impressed something of her own beautiful image 
upon her children. She was intelligent and amia- 
ble, tenderly attached to her family and friends, 
and to the Church of Cljrist. His father must 
have possessed more than ordinary force of char- 
acter. His death, which occurred suddenly, after 
a very brief iUness, when he was only tliirty-two 
years of age, was peculiarly triumphant. " My 
prospects," said he, " are bright and clear. My 
hope is ia the Saviour, and my trust is iu God. I 
have nothing to fear, and nothing to lament, only 
that I have not lived more devotedly to the service 
of my Redeemer." Just before his death, and af- 
ter a season of great bodily distress, on being 
asked how it was with him, he replied, in a low 
voice, " I have got all over it now. I am In tie 
happy land !" 

The death of his mother, who survived her hus- 
band about fifteen years, was equally calm and 
holy. Thus our young friend, amid all the be- 
reavements and trials of life, from which, at times, 
he suffered so keenly, lite Cowper, in similar cir- 
cumstances, could " boast " himself 

" The BOO of parents passed into the flkies." 

His grandfather, Daniel Glazier, Esq., assumed the 
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of the orphan children. Daniel, who was 
warmly attached to this excellent and venerable 
man, ever spoke of him in terras of affectionate en- 
dearment. His attachment ivas folly reciprocated ; 
and as his grandfather perceived in him indicationa 
of energy and talent, he resolved to spare no ex- 
pense in his education. He was a sensitive, warm- 
hearted boy, with some obvious faults, like most 
other boys of his age, and especially a quick and 
violent temper. Completely superior to every 
thing like unkindness, his sensitive organization 
exposed him to sudden and lively emotions. But 
he was always honest and open-hearted ; in fact, 
prided himself, even when a boy, in doing every 
thing frankly and fairly. On one occasion he had 
felt himself aggrieved by one of his young friends ; 
but would not inflict the deserved chastisement till 
a relative of the boy appeared, in whose presence 
he administered one or two iearty kicks. In sub- 
sequent life he had a habit of " speaking his mind" 
a little too freely, sometimes, for the comfort of 
those " given to shams." He deeply regretted hia 
too great sensitiveness of temper, and never failed, 
when he found he had wounded the feelings of a 
friend, to take the earliest opportunity of making 
ample explanation or generous apology. Mellowed 
I subdued by religion, this quickness of temper 
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had nearly disappeared, or rather, had assumed its 
proper place, as a rppellant of every thing sordid 
and wrong. We mention it now, because it reveala 
his natural bent, llis constitutional temperament 
was what is sometimes styled "nervous," possess- 
ing great dehcacy and vigor, not unmixed with 
irritability. He belonged, in fact, to the race of 
the poets, having something of the refinement, sen- 
eibUity, and inspiration of that peculiar class. 
Hence, also, his occasional melancholy, his profound 
dissatisfaction with himsell', his passion for the 
ideal, his longing for perfection. 

Still, as a boy, he was vivacious and fond of 
fun, generally sportive, and, at times, hilarious. A 
vein of quiet humor ran through his conversation, 
giving it, at times, an inexpressible charm. A 
little shy with strangers, and apparently gi-ave be- 
yond his years, he was marvelously free and 
agreeable with his intimate friends. His lively 
talk and hearty laugh indicated the natural vigor 
and freshness of his feelings. As a boy, he was 
remarkably fine looking, with the lively aspect and 
ruddy glow of health. In after-years he complained 
of frequent indisposition. His nervous system, at 
times, seemed to act with too great violence. Al- 
ways handsome, he looked a little languid and 
careworn, and compkined of depression of spirita. 
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His friends hoped this would pass off in due time, 
and, indeed, it was yielding rapidly to the mild in- 
fluence of religion. Yet some who knew him felt 
that he was scarcely fit for earth. Manly as he 
was in all his feelings, and anxious to battle with 
the stem realities of life, they feel now, that his 
true home lay far away in some higher sphere. 

But a finer, 'Inanlier little fellow never went to 
school. He made good progress in his studies, 
and after gaining all the instruction he could in his 
native village, he was sent to Hartford, to gain ex- 
perience in his uncle's store. It was a question 
whether he should devote himself to business, or 
to some professional employment. At any rate, it 
was thought best he should gain some knowledge 
of practical affairs, and fit himself for future use- 
fulness. This, indeed, was not his true sphere; 
still it was a benefit to him in many respects. In 
due time, however, his grandfather, who hoped 
that some day Daniel might be truly converted, 
and devote himself to the work of the Christian 
ministry, gave him permission to enter the Con- 
necticut Literary Institution, at Suflield, where he 
secured, in a high degree, the esteem of his teach- 
ers, by the excellence of his deportment, and the 
vigorous prosecution of his studies. His fellow- 
students were warmly attached to him. They 
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loved his frank and generous maimer, his high 
spirit, and noble aims. Well does the writer re- 
member that bright summer anniversary, when 
Daniel, with a group of as interesting young men 
as ever graduated from such an institution, spoke 
his oration, with a dignity, energy, and enthusiasm, 
which took his friends by surprise. His fine bear- 
ing, bright countenance and beaming eye, lent a 
peculiar fascination to his address, which he spoke 
with a precision, freedom and power quite unusual 
in one so young. 

After leaving SuflSeld, our young friend became 
a student in Brown Universitj', and passed honor- 
ably through the usual course of studies in that 
Institution. His mind was powerfully attracted to 
English literature, rhetoric, mental and moral phi- 
losophy. By his assiduity, good conduct, and suc- 
cess in his studies, he gained the respect and 
affection of the president and professors. He 
attracted, especially, the attention of Mr. Gammel, 
the accomplished Professor of History, but at that 
time of Rhetoric, who, in a letter to the writer, 
saya : " A natural taste, cultivated by select aaid 
careful English reading ; an ear attuned to har- 
mony and propriety of expression ; a voice of rich 
and varied tones, and a manner, dignified, simple, 
and attractive-, all combined to qualify him for 
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eminent success in wielding that noblest fonn of 
human power, — the power of the public speaker." 
'' His life ended with the period of promise : it 
had only reached, but had not entered, the period 
of actual performance. Its budding and blossom- 
ing were beautiful ; but ere the season of fruit had 
come, it has been cut off for ever, by the early 
frosts of death." 

While at college Daniers mind was almost 
wholly engrossed with his studies. There were 
times, however, when his attention was powerfully 
attracted to the question of the soul's destiny. 
But he failed to carry out his convictions. Writ- 
ing to a friend he says : — 

" I am now, you know, on my last year at col- 
lege ; and, as I look back, I can hardly believe that 
I have spent three years here. But so it is. 
There is something solemn in the thought. How 
have I improved them ? Am I better prepared to 
act my part in the world's theatre ? In short, am 
I better prepared to live as an intelligent being ; 
and, more than all, as a being responsible to an 
Almighty Creator ? I could hope I am ; and yet 
I am too sensible of a disregard, or, rather, not a 
sufficient regard, for my most important interests. 
Surrounded, as I am, by the glittering enticements 
of a worldly ambition, I too much neglect the still, 
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email voice of the monitor within. There are 
times, though, when I think, how insignificant are 
all worldly honors, in comparison with the honors 
that await the pious soul hereafter. I think much 
upon religious topics ; but the great trouble is, I 
can not act ! If I could suddenly be changed into 
a Christian, I would give worlds were they mine. 
But that I believe to be impossible. Each one of 
TIB has his own part of the worit to do, which none 
else can do." 

Mr. Glazier graduated with the class of 1851, 
one of unusual distinction and promise. We hap- 
pened to he present on the occasion, and, as at Suf- 
field, a few years before, had the pleasure of list- 
ening to his interesting address. He was consid- 
ered the best speaker of his class. He spoke on 
that occasion with a noble dignity and enthusiasm ; 
and when he closed, the house rang with prolonged 
applause. Grave and learned men, where we were 
sitting, clapped their hands with delight, and, in 
whispered conversation, predicted his future emi- 
nence. Ah, little did we think, that those flashing 
eyes were so soon to be quenched in death, and 
that attractive form to be laid in the grave ! 

A year or two after, Daniel came to the city of 
Hartford, and entered the office of the Honorable 
Thomas H. Perkins, for the purpose of studying 
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law. He was resolved to profit by his opportuni- 
. ties, and, if possible, attain distinction in this noble 
profession ; yet the study was not in all respects 
congenial. His eager, poetical spirit was perpet- 
ually wandering beyond the domain of forms and 
precedents. The great principles of law, founded, 
as it is, on the idea of right, attracted his admira- 
tion ; but the details of the office, and the dry 
study of cases, oppressed his mind. Still he was 
resolved to do his best in the sphere which he had 
chosen, and fit himself for a career of honor and 
usefulness. High tempered and ambitious, and not 
yet transformed by the Spirit of God, he indulged 
in the highest expectations, and was determined, 
if possible, to realize them. But God was prepar- 
ing him for another sphere. He became dissatis- 
fied and restless. The high cravings of his immor- 
tal nature were not met. He had not found his 
place, or his work. Nay, more, he had not found 
his God. Though piously educated, and of good 
moral character, he had not made " heart work" of 
religion. Christianity, as a deeper life of the soul, 
was yet unknown to him. He acknowledged its 
high claims; but did not feel its regenerating 
power. To true penitence and prayer, divine fel- 
lowship and worship, he was a stranger. But of 
all this he was only partially conscious. It had 
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not greatly occupied his attention. He had been 
biisy with Ma studies, and now he was fully occu- 
pied with his new plans for life. He would work 
hard, acquire distinction, and attain some post of 
honor and influence in society. This engrossed his 
mind, this filled his vision. 

But he graduaHy came to the knowledge of the 
fact, that in all this he was supremely selfish. By 
glimpses and flashes, so to speak, the startling 
truth hroke upon his mind. The impression, how- 
ever, at first was feeble and imperfect. It was 
only sufficient to produce a sense of want, an un- 
easiness and hunger of the spirit. 

On the Sabbath his attention was turned to jhe 
" one thing needful," — the claims of God and the 
soul. For a time, however, he tried to persuade 
himself, that he was not only moral, but religious 
— ^in his way. He had gradually acquired the no- 
tion, that Christ was little more than a sacred 
teacher, and that all the soul needed for immortal- 
ity was, to follow the dictates of natural integrity 
and honor, somewhat elevated by the genius and 
teachings of Christianity. The Gospel, as a reme- 
dial or redemptive system, was pressed upon his 
attention ; but he would not receive it, he could 
not receive it ; and, although educated among 
Christians, the idea of being " converted" and 
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'^ baptized" was pecuKarly obnoxious to him. This, 
at least, was the state of his mind at times. Per- 
haps, in his deeper thoughts, he believed otherwise 
than he expressed. " No," said he, with severity, 
on one occasion, " you will never see me join the — 
church ;" though, a few days after, he repented of 
the spirit in which he said this ; because he 
thought it might have wounded the feelings of a 
dear friend and relative, to whom it was spoken, 
and to whom he made a handsome apology. He 
never, indeed, attached undue importance to mere 
forms, either of belief or of action ; but his heart 
seemed to revolt at the very idea of a divine and 
supernatural regeneration, or of acting upon the 
supposition that such a thing was possible, at least 
to him. He allowed, that if one could be changed 
thus, it would certainly be desirable ; but as to its 
realization, he deemed it improbable, if not impos- 
sible. 

He had an aversion, to mere theological dogmas. 
He could never quite master the distinctions of the 
schools. These, however, were not pressed upon 
his attention. He was urged to thinlc for himself, 
to sound the depths of his oyvn consciousness, to 
acknowledge the mystery of being, and above all, 
of life, whether natural or spiritual ; to realize, if 
possible, the holiness of God, the sinfulness of man, 
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and especially bis own sinfulness; to study the 
Bible, the teachings of Christ and his apostles, to 
pray for light, and, in dependence upon the Divine 
Spirit, endeavor to "draw nigh to God," 

At this time, a most interesting work of grace 
was enjoyed in this city. Many young persons 
were " born into the kingdom of God," who, in 
groups of three, four, or half a dozen, solemnly and 
joyfully, " went down" with their Saviour into the 
baptismal waters. On one occasion of this kind, 
he was moved to tears. He said " he had never 
seen so heavenly a sight." He began with greater 
thoroughness to examine the Scriptures, and held 
frequent conversations with his pastor upon the 
great question of the soul's eternal destiny ; or 
rather, perceiving bis deepening thoughtfulness, 
his pastor sought opportunities of engaging his 
attention with reference to this great interest. He 
endeavored to address his reason and his con- 
science, and soon found that the Spirit of God was 
moving powerfully upon his heai-t. jMr. G. ima- 
gined that he did not feel much upon the sjibject, 
because there was no agitation, no fear, no great 
excitement of any kind. But it was obvious, that 
his whole nature was penetrated with an invisible 
power, and that his intellect and feeUngs were 
becoming absorbed in the mighty inquiry. Other 
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friends sought opportunities of conversing with him, 
and some that loved him tenderly offered prayer 
night and day on his behalf. A severe and pro- 
tracted struggle ensued. He could not understand 
the sacrifice and atonement of Christ ; he could not 
feel or acknowledge its necessity. He began, how- 
ever, to see that his soul, alien from the divine 
life, must be " regenerated unto God ;" for he was 
made aware, from the depths of his consciousness, 
that he was living for self, and not for God ; for 
time and not for eternity. At last, while acknowl- 
edging the profound mystery of our Saviour's na- 
ture and work, he saw enough both of himself and 
of Christ to rely, with the sweetest confidence, 
upon the grace of God. He was reconciled; he 
loved. He had found the centre of his being, the 
end of his life. The mystery of the incarnation, 
" God manifest in the flesh," revealed itself to his 
beUeving, adoring spirit; and there he rested with 
a calm and holy love. 

We ought to state here that he was much aided 
in his inquiries, by " Erskine on the Internal Evi- 
dence of Christianity," which his pastor had put 
into his hands. His principal study, indeed, was 
the New Testament. But this interesting disquisi- 
tion, the work of a Scottish lawyer, who brought 
to the study of the Christian system, great simpli- 
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city and force of mind, assisted him to appreciate 
the teachings of the Scriptures. It showed him, 
what his own consciousness confirmed, that the 
atonement of Christ, while exalting our conceptions 
of the divine character, is admirably adapted to the 
human soul, meeting all its wants, and bringing to 
bear upon it the most powerful agency for its tnma- 
formation. Mr. Glazier was hence strongly at- 
tracted to the Pauline Epistles, and began, like all 
other truly regenerated persons, to renounce his 
own righteousness, and " glory " only in the cross 
of Christ. This element in Ms conversion ran 
through the whole of his subsetjuent experience, 
colored, in fact, all his tliinking, controlled all his 
actions in the domain of religion. 

He was now ready, therefore, to sacrifice the 
world, and to follow Christ. Joyfully he was bu- 
ried with Christ in baptism, and, though humbly 
and modestly, he went on his way rejoicing. He 
was not unwilling to bear a humble testimony ou 
the subject before others, especially if by this 
means any good could be accomplished ; but his 
deepest pleasure was in secret to read the Scrip- 
tures, to meditate upon the love of Christ, and in- 
voke the influences of the Holy Spirit. 

Soon, however, another struggle commenced. 
He must "preac^i t\i& Gospel. Of this he felt a 
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secret conviction, which he tried, without success, 
to overcome. But in order to preach, he must 
abandon some cherished schemes ; and, as he sup- 
posed, become poor, perhaps despised ; break off 
some dear connections, and lead an obscure, labo- 
rious life. At last he yielded to the sacred call, 
and meekly bowed to the yoke of Christ. His 
soul was at peace ; his career as a servant of God 
opened clear and pleasant before him. Faithful 
and generous brethren were ready to aid him; 
the Church approved his choice, and sent him to 
" the School of the Prophets," at Newton Center, 
where, for nearly three years, he prepared himself 
for the sacred work. He obtained from the First 
Baptist Church, in Hartford, a license to preach, 
of which he availed himself occasionally, under the 
direction of the Professors at Newton, greatly to 
the edification of those who heard him. 

Mr. Glazier was delighted with Newton, and the 
course of studies there. He never once regretted 
having gone thither. The place, the society, the 
studies — ^all were congenial. His health, indeed, 
as at college, suflfered somewhat, and, in certain 
moods, he longed to be out in the world, engaged 
in the battle of life. But he attached great 
importance to an adequate preparation for the 
work of the ministry, and took great pleasure in 
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the stady of the Scriptures. He was especially 
delighted with the exegetical exercises, under the 
care of Dr. Ilackett. He bowed, with the pro- 
foundest reverence, to the authority of God's word, 
and always felt at home in its free inTestigation. 
Here every thing aeemed to be just what it ought 
to be, just what the soul of man needed. In the 
Btudy of dogmatic theology he was less at home. 
It gave rise to questions which he could not al- 
ways solve. But, confiding in Christ, and thor- 
oughly believing the Bible, he was wont to confess 
Lis ignorance, and leave profounder mysteries 
where they belong, among " the deep things of 
God." Entirely independent in his investigations, 
and naturally orderly in his modes of thinking, he 
would not suffer an opinion to be forced upon hiin j 
and hence was in the habit of leading many points 
for more thorough and extended examination. 
What God taught, he implicitly received ; what 
man taught, he sometimes doubted, and occasion- 
ally rejected. It is not to be inferred, however, 
from these remarks, that he was inchned to reject 
any of the gi^eat truths, which, in the estimation 
of Christians everywhere, make up the body 
of evangelical doctrine. He tlioroughly believed 
in the regeneration and the redemption of the soul, 
through the atoning sacrifice of the Son of God ; 
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but he held all theological beliefs in a free, gen- 
erous manner, such as was natural to his vigorous, 
independent mind. He loved to dwell upon the 
perfection of Jesus Christ, as human and yet di- 
vine. He could say with Bowring, 

" In the cross of Christ I glory, 

Towering o'er the wrecks of time. 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime." 

He felt, in his deepest consciousness, the need of 
pardon and renovation, and exulted in the contem- 
plation of that amazing plan of divine wisdom, by 
which " mercy and truth meet together, righteous- 
ness and peace kiss each other." 

But some extracts from his letters, written while 
at Newton, wiU give further insight into his char- 
acter. 

'' I have a first rate room on the front side of 
the building, commanding as beautiful a prospect 
as I ever saw. I have a first rate chum, the best 
one I ever had, and a fellow I like better than any 
one else of the male kind in the world, that is to 
say, I room with myself ! It is very pleasant to 
me to room alone. There' are here several of my 
college friends and class-mates, with whom I pass 
some pleasant hours, and whose company is a 
soured of great pleasure to me. The Institution is 
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most delightfully situated, on the summit of a 
high hill ; and the scenery around it is certainly, in 
the highest sense of the term, grand. I wish you 
could witness one of our sunsets behind those blue 
old hnis. The air up here is very pure and exhila- 
rating, so much so as to give a very strong appetite 
to all the students. My health has rapidly im- 
proved since I have been here, and I feel that I 
grow strong every day. We are only twenty min- 
utes ride from Boston, a portion of which can be 
seen from my windows. The students, many of 
them walk in Saturdays and spend the day there." 

" Most of my sermons, I mean, shall have Christ 
for their subject. He is the sum and substance of 
my theology, and whoever loves Him, and trusts in 
Him, ' the same is my brother and my sister,' be 
our other differences what they may." 

Mr. Glazier had an intense love of nature, and 
sympathized with it in all its varying moods. Pen- 
sive and spiritual, he was alive to its more hidden 
as well as its more obvious influences. This dispo- 
sition, blending with his faith in God, lent a pecu- 
liar beauty to earth, air, and sky, and yet tended 
to lift his mind beyond all material forms. In 
Newton this mood was gratified in a high degree. 
The solitude as well as the charming scenery of 
that interesting locality had a powerful effect upon 
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him. There, too, the memory of the past, of the 
loved and the lost, who had gone before hinri into 
the world of spirits, and the thought of his im- 
mortal home beyond the grave, often mingled in 
his reveries and dreams. 

To these things, many of his letters contain 
beautiful and affecting references. 

" I have just come in from a long walk, some- 
what tired in body, but most truly refreshed in 
soul. The serene beauty of the evening tempted 
me several miles from the Institution, and many 
and precious were the thoughts that came to me. 
An appreciative friend was with me, and our dis- 
course was of things which are not of earth. 
These evening glories how beautiful they are, and 
how rich in heavenly suggestions. How far we 
might have strayed it is impossible to conjecture, 
had I not been drawn to you by invisible bonds. 
And now, rather than talk to you on this sheet, I 
would much prefer to sit with you at that west 
window, that together we might drink into our 
souls the holy and chastening influences of yonder 
glorious moon." 

On another occasion he thus writes : — 

^' The elements seem mustering their forces for 
a storm, and as I sit here speaking with you, the 
wind shrieks mournfully and drearily through the 
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casement. It ever makes me sad; I know not 
why. I seem to have an intimate connection with 
nature in all her moods. When she is glad, I am 
glad ; when she is sorrowful, I sorrow too. 

" Many are the fancies I have when the wind 
sighs and moans. Sometimes I seem to hear 
unearthly voices and the rustling of angel wings. 
The spirits of ^ those whom God hath taken/ are 
very. nigh me, and with them I converse. Past 
scenes rise up before me, scenes hallowed in my 
memory, when one and another, and yet another 
^ folded their pale hands so meekly, and so spake 
with us on earth no more.' Ah, me ! how earthly 
am I when there is so much to draw me heaven- 
ward ! Nearer and still nearer do we hourly come 
to the ' many mansions,' but the dust of the world 
clings heavily to our garments. But I must check 
this strain, for it would lead me far away." 

" Your slumbers would be disturbed, no doubt, 
were you aware that this midnight hour, I was still 
up, with all my faculties awake, and exulting in 
the nightly rage of the elements without. A most 
furious storm of driving snow is beating down 
upon us, and the winds howl Uke demons from the 
pit. And yet there is a sublimity in it which stirs 
my soul. I feel the force of Byron's oft quoted 
lines : 
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' Ye elementB, in whose eimobliog strife 
I feel myself exalted.' " 

" There are moments when the dear departed 
ones seem to fold their white wings over me, and 
I feel a gentle drawing of my spirit above the 
^ noise and stir of this dim spot which men call 
earth/ Would that all these * ministering angels' 
might more truly elevate my soul. I know well, 
cold reason can not see the proofs of this. But 
* there are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philosophy.' " 

While at Newton, Mr. Glazier suffered a great 
bereavement in the death of his guardian. The 
moment he heard of his dangerous illness he 
hastened to Willington, to watch by his bedside, 
and, should it be the will of God to take the ven- 
erable man to himself, to receive his last blessing. 
This mournful satisfaction was granted him. But 
the trial was severe, as it seemed to deprive him of 
an earthly home, and make him doubly an orphan. 
It led him, however, to cling closer to Christ, and 
deepened his resolution to consecrate himself 
wholly to the great work for which he was prepar- 
ing. His grandfather was a Christian of the old 
school, honest, enthusiastic, and generous, and 
somewhat quaint and fervid in his modes of 
thought and expression. He was distinguished by 
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a certain simple heartiness of spirit and frankness 
of manner which had a peculiar charm. He was 
tenderly attached to Daniel, and felt, when the 
latter was converted, and above all when he gave 
himself to the Christian ministry, much as the 
aged Simeon did when he said, "And now. 
Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation." 

He died worshiping God— confessing his sins- 
praying in the Holy Ghost — ^trusting wholly for 
divine acceptance to the merits of Christ, and 
blessing God with his whole heart. Said he " I 
have had a settlement with God, but I came out 
wonderfully in debt. I've had heaps of sins — 
I Ve done nothing for God ; but I do believe that 
God, for Christ's sake, has forgiA^en me, and I 
thank him for it. 

" To God I *m reconciled ; 
His pardoning voice I hear ; 

" 0, bless the Lord ; I know that my Redeemer 
liveth. His blood will cleanse me from all sin. I 
soon shall see my Saviour ! Come, Lord Jesus, 
come quickly." 

He pronounced his dying blessing on his wife, 
son, and grandchildren, commending them all to 
the God of the covenant. 

It was an affecting scene when he laid his hands 
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upon Daniel's head, saying, " Daniel, the Lord 
bless you ! Serve the Lord, and serve him onlyT 

Daniel tenderly cherished the memory of his 
grandfather. With reluctance he returned to his 
his studies. In comparison with the solemn and 
touching scenes through which he had passed, his 
daily recifcltions, for the moment, appeared hard 
and repulsive. But this wore oiF, and though never 
forgetting the past, he began to prepare for the 
future. 

During Mr. Glazier s last year at Newton, it is 
evident, from the tone of his letters, that while 
" growing in knowledge and grace," and acquiring 
greater purity and elevation of character, his humil- 
ity was constantly deepening. This happily led 
him to the great Source of strength, and he was 
becoming more and more hopeful of his eventual 
success. His modesty and courage, humility and 
earnest aspiration after perfection are seen in the 
following extracts from his letters, written during 
this period. 

'' Life is no mere holiday, but a discipline— a 
discipline of our immortal natures. We shall never 
attain to true happiness on earth, and we should 
not expect it. We must bring ourselves to look 
at things as they are, and, in meek reliance on Di- 
vine aid, walk serenely forward. We shall hav^ 
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trials, but God is good, and his meicy eiidiitcth for 
ever. He ' who tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb,' will take care of ub. 0, m)' soul, trust thou 
in God ! O, thou compassionate Saviour, abide 
with ua ever. Thou who art so full of tenderaess, 
breath thy spirit into us." 

" I began a sermon this forenoon, and have had 
great freedom of utterance, and have written several 
pages. The text ia, ' Whom having not seen, ye 
love,' and my object is to show how worthy Chriflt, 
though unseen, is of our love. The test is a part 
of that glorious first chapter of First Peter. 

" I have broken away from that sennoa to write 
this letter ; and that sermon and this letter have 
kept me at home to-night when I might have been 
at the lecture in Boston, A sort of inspiration is 
on me, though it is quite likely this letter does not 
exhibit any marks of it," 

He then calls upon his soul to awake to the great 
business of life. Like David, he encourages him- 
self in the Lord. He longs for the perfect, the im- 
mortal ; and on fire for glory, seems ready to take ' 
wing towards heaven. 

Preaching seemed to be Mr. Glazier's natural 
sphere.' All his tendencies, all his studies adapted 
him to this work. The moment he began to speak, 
though before oppressed with a sense of unworthi- 
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ness and unfitness, he felt great freedom and " en- 
largement" of soul. His discourses were of the 
solid character, not ambitious, or. »howy in any 
respect, but sensible, solemn and earnest. Deliv- 
ered in his pecuUarly manly and impressive way, 
they were exceedingly acceptable to all the 
churches that enjoyed his services. His themes 
were chiefly Christ crucified, the renovation of the 
soul, and Heaven. Old and experienced Christians 
were much taken with his preaching. He was sur- 
prised on one occasion, to find that he had reached 
the heart of a wanderer, who privately sought his 
spiritual counsel. This greatly encouraged him. 
It appears that several overtures were made to 
him to preach, as a candidate for the pastoral office, 
in some of our most prominent and intelligent 
■churches. He was grateful for such kindness and 
appreciation ; still it was' a matter of wonder to 
him ; for he was as diffident and humble as he was 
gifted and eloquent. 

The sermons which Mr. Glazier preached at Fall 
River, Mass., were perhaps the most powerful in 
impression of any he delivered. There was a 
dignity in his manner, a power aiid pathos in his 
voice, altogether peculiar. Jefferson Borden, Esq., 
informed me that he never saAV a young man ap- 
pear or preach as he did. He seemed to be 
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standing, like David Brainerd, " on the sides of 
eternity." 

Most unexpectedly to himself, he received from 
this church an unanimous invitation to become 
their pastor, so soon as he should finish his studies. 
At first he had no idea but to decline this call, flat- 
tering and pressing as* it .was. But on maturer 
reflection and prayer, as also consultation with his 
friends, he came to the conclusion that he must ac- 
cept it. His heart was greatly drawn out to this 
people. He felt that he should be at home with 
them, and cherished the hope that his labors might 
be crowned with success. Still he had much 
anxiety as to the result ; and in reply to the con- 
gratulations of a friend, with whose destiny his 
own was intimately linked, he wrote thus : " My 
prospects look bright, you say ; do not think of 

that, M ; build no glittering castles, for they 

will vanish like a dream. Our life will be no path 
of roses ; but must be one of self-denial." 

By these and other means, God was preparing 
him for active service, not on earth but in heaven. 

His work was nearly done. Taken suddenly 
unwell, yet, as his papers showed, not without a 
premonition of its fatal issue, he went to the house 
of a dear friend, in the city of Providence. It was 
with extreme difiiculty he performed the journey. 
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Next day he was somewhat relieved, but soon 
after became worse. Fever and delirium super- 
vened. Every thing that kindness and skill 
could accomplish was done; but in vain. The 
diseasd completely mastered his poor sensitive 
frame. Spasm followed spasm till nature was ex- 
hausted, and then he lay quietly, like a babe 
foiling asleep on its mother's bosom, softly breath- 
ing out his life. It was a gracious arrangement 
that his acutely sensitive spirit was conveyed, 
without conscious suffering, to the realms of the 
blessed. In his wildest wanderings, however, his 
mind was occupied about his great work. He was 
preaching or composing sermons. "I have eight 
sermons," said he, " to write ; and then," he added 
with satisfaction, " I am going to write one for my- 
self, one to please myself, and the text will be ' Sub- 
mit yourselves unto God.' " These were among 
his last words. Now and then he had lucid inter- 
vals ; and on one occasion he was heard repeating 
a part of the hymn, 

" when shall I see Jesus, 
And dwell with him above ?" 

He smiled sweetly once or twice, the day he died, 
looking steadfastly into the faces of those he loved. 
But he had lost the power of speech, and at half 
past four o'clock, on the 19th of March, 1855, 
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while a deep stillness reigned throughout the 
house, he softly breathed his last. lie passed 
away so geutly, that his departure was kiiown ouly 
by the cessation of his breathing, and the profound 
repose which settled upon his face. It was like 
the calm setting of an autumnal sun. 

We need not say that multitudes of dear 
friends gathered around that dying bed ; that good 
men eamo on the day of his funeral, to pay their 
last homage to his remains. All was peace. A 
deep, unwonted calm rested upon all hearts. Tears 
flowed fi'eely ; but they were holy tears. After a 
solemn and affecting prayer by the Rev. Dr. Way- 
land, his body was conveyed from Providence to 
Willington, no less than twenty-five of the members 
of the church in Fall River being present, to testify 
their regard to his memory. Some of them accom- 
panied his remains to his native place. There, 
after an excellent discourse by Rev. Mr. Walker, 
the pastor of the church at W., and some remarks 
by the ■writer, he was laid away, with many tears 
and prayers, in that quiet grave-yard among the 
hills, to await the resuiTection of the just. It was 
a placid afternoon in early spring. All was still 
around us. The soft sun shone sweetly on the 
newly made grave on the hill-side. Words of hope 
■were uttered by one who loved him ; and we came 
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away reluctantly from the hallowed spot, for it 
seemed upon the verge of heaven. Indeed ever 
since, we have felt that we were walking in the 
border lands which separate the life that now is 
from that is to come. We feel that each of us 
might join our beloved brother, he from experience, 
and we from faith, in saying, 

** These border lands are oalm and still. 
And solemn are their silent shades ; 
And my heart welcomes them until 
llie light of life's long evening fades. 

" I heard them spoken of with dread, 
As fearful and unquiet places ; 
Shades where the living and the dead 
Look sadly in each other's faces. 

*' But since thy hand hath led me here, 
And I have seen the Border Laud, 
Seen the dark river flowing near. 
Stood on its brink, as now I stand, — 

''There has been nothing to alarm 

My trembling soul ; how could I fear 
While thus encircled in His arm ? 
I never felt thee half so near.'' 

Before closing this sketch, we answer one ques- 
tion which naturally suggests itself to every mind, 
respecting such a death. It seems a mysterious 
providence; and we ask. Why was this young 
brother, so gifted and so devout, removed from his 
work on earth at the very time he was best pre- 
pared to enter it, and when he seemed to be espe- 
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cially needed ? It were suflScient to say, that our 
Heavenly Father knows best; but perhaps we 
derive a greater satisfaction from the suggestion 
that spheres of activity are not confined to this 
world. This is but the beginning — ^the prelude of 
our destiny. God does not permit us to rest here, 
lie does not even permit his ministers to do so. 
He needs them in heaven. Possibly, too, they 
may accomplish as much by their dying as by their 
living. Our dear brother is not the only minister 
that has died young. Spenser and Summerfield 
were younger than he ; but what a radiant track 
they left behind them. Our Divine Lord, the 
greatest preacher the world ever saw, was cut off 
when only three years older than Lis young ser- 
vant, and after a three years' public ministry, much 
of which was spent in prayer and meditation in 
solitary scenes. Brainerd, the most successful of 
missionaries among the Indians, died at thirty ; the 
devoted Mills, at thirty-one ; Henry Martyn, one 
of the most amiable and accomplished ministers of 
Christ, at thirty-two ; and Janeway, who had the 
spirit of a seraph, at twenty-one, and when he had 
preached only two sermons to his people. But all 
these being dead, yet speak. The good they have 
done, and are yet doing, is immense, chiefly, too, 
by means of their early and triumphant death. 
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Eternity alone will disclose it. Moreover they 
longed, they panted to be gone. Janeway seemed 
to lie at the very portals of glory ; and his exult- 
ant words yet thrill us. '' Oh, he is come ! He is 
come — ^tlie blessed Jesus ! * * Oh my friends, stand 
and wonder ! How shall I speak the thousandth 
part of his praises ! Oh, my friends, look upon a 
dying man, and wonder ! — Surely this is akin to 
heaven ! If this be dying, it is sweet ! Oh ! that 
you did but see and feel what I do ! Behold a 
dying man more cheerful than you ever saw a man 
in health, and in the midst of his sweetest worldly 
enjoyments ! — This is the hour I have waited for ! 
Praise is now my work, and I shall be engaged in 
that sweet employment for ever ! Oh, help me to 
praise him. I have nothing else to do ! I have 
done with prayer — I have almost done conversing 
with mortals. I shall soon behold Christ himself, 
who died for me, and loved me, and washed me in 
in his blood. I shall shortly be in eternity singing 
the song of Moses and the Lamb. I shall presently 
stand upon Mount Zion, with an innumerable com- 
pany of angels and the spirits of just men made 
perfect. I shall hear the voice of multitudes, 
and be one amongst them who say. Hallelujah! 
glory, and honor, and power unto the Lord our 
God!" 

13» 
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Our Daniel had the same unutterable longing for 
his ^^ immortal homej" and who, among aU his 
friends, would now call him back? Among the 
last letters he wrote from Newton before his death, 
was one, in which, speaking of the flight of time, 
he says, in all the confidence of friendship, " How 
rapidly are we bound onward to the invisible, and 
how eagerly we clutch at shadows and neglect the 
substance. Whither are we tending? Why do 
we live? What worthy thing have we done? 
Shall we never truly live? 0, my soul, lift 
thyself above these earth*bom cares. Feel, aye 
feel thine immortality! Develop thy resources. 
Use the means of culture thy God has given 
thee. Envy not the worldly great, the worldly 
prosperous. Strive not for baubles, but live, 
oh ! live the only true life — live for humanity, for 
God, for that ineffable glory which is to be re- 
vealed ! 

" But what am I saying ? And yet I know 
not how to stop. Such thoughts as these have 
been in my mind for these two days past, and 
many more, and it is a relief to write them 
down, to speak them to one who will sympathize 
with me. 

" I have seemed to get new views of the sacred 
duties of life, of late. Too long have I dwelt in 
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the valley of gloom and despondency. I need 
more hope, more enthusiasm. I need more 
courage ; no, more faith. I would not live this 
halting life. I would cast myself with con- 
fiding trust on the everlasting arm, and taking 
Christ for my exampler, press with unfalter- 
ing step the straight and rugged pathway of 
Christian endurance and endeavor, which leadeth 
to eternal life. Oh! there are times when I 
seem to feel the utter worthlessness of the world, 
in comparison with the heavenly blessedness, 
and my spirit pants, aye aches for its immor- 
tal home. I seem to hear the celestial harmo- 
nies, and I long to soar above earth's jarring dis- 
cords. 

" ' But not till God's good time,' a something 
whispers, and till then, work* while the day lasts, 
' what thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.' 

" And yet, alas ! how prone I am to forget the 
message, and sink again to the dull level of the 
world. But by the grace of God, and strong in 
his great strength, I am resolved to live more 
like a creature of immortality, more like Him 
whose disciple I profess to be, and who has 
left us an example that we should follow his 
steps. 0, thou all-perfect and all-glorious Saviour, 
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keep me near thy side through all the devious 
way. 

Go then, beloved brother, "in all thy glorious 
prime ;" for if earth be poorer, heaven is richer by 
the change. 



THE AGED PILGRIM. 



-♦• ♦ •• 



" But an old age serene and bright, 
And loyely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to tiiy grave." 

"WOEDSWORTH. 

" The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree ; 
He shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 
They that be planted in the house of the Lord, 
Shall flourish in the coiu*t8 of our God. 
They shall bring forth fruit in old age ; 
They shall be fat and flourishing." 

Ninety-second Psalm. 



We are deeply affected when the young and 
promising are cut down, like fair trees with their 
fresh leaves and blossoms in the heart of the gar- 
den. It seems strange and anomalous. 

But we are equally sui'prised, sometimes, to see 
old persons living far beyond the ordinary term of 
human life, especially when their old age is fresh 
and green, like those ancient olive-trees in the 
garden of Gethsemane, or the beautiful, fruit- 
bearing palms in the heart of the desert. 
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Such is Mrs. F. who was ninety-two jeeM of 
age a few days ago, and who, from appearances, 
may complete her centory. She looks qnite as 
well as she did tea years ago. Her gait is as 
erect, her eye as bright, and her mind as clear as 
then. I look upon her with wonder ; for she is 
younger, so far as health of body, and cheerfulness 
of spirit are concerned, than many persons who in 
age are twenty or thirty years behmd her. 

What has preserved her thus? A happy con- 
stitution ? An equable temperament, good habits, 
plain diet, imd quiet ways? No doubi^ these have 
had their influence ; but has the serene atmosphere 
of a cheerM piefy, in which she has lived mOre 
than seventy years, nothing to do with it ? 

Whole generations have passed away during her 
time. She saw the commencement and the close 
of the revolutionary war. She was a member of 
the church under the author's care, at its formation, 
in 1790. Her husband was an Qld man, when he 
died years ago. All the friends of her early life 
have gone to rest. She is alone ; yet not alone ; 
for God is with her, and she knows it well ; all the 
spirits of the departed are with her ; for their mem- 
ory, distinct as yesterday, is very dear to her. 
By faith she 

" Sees them walking in an air of glory." 
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And not only so, bnt she has chfldren, and grand- 
children, who rise np, and call her blessed. Her 
pastor, and all the chnrch, and many more beside 
in other communions, are her friends. O no ! she 
is not alone, though none conld say, with greater 
propriety in regard to the companions of her youth, 
nay, more of her riper years, 

"Thev arc aD gooe into the world of light. 

And I alone sit lingering here ! 
llieir Yerj memory is fair and bright. 
And my sad thongfata doth dear. 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breaat, 

like stars upon some glomy groYe, 
Or those iur beams in which this hill h dreet, 

After the son's remove. 

I see them walking in an air of glory. 
Whose light doth trample on my days ; 

My days which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Meer glimering and decays." 

Henkt Yaughan. 

But her days, " hoary" though they seem, are 
not " dull," but quiet and pleasant as the " border 
lands" of heaven. Old as she is, she does not ap- 
pear old ; for she not only looks well, but never 
e jmplains of any thing, not even of bodily indispo- 
Rition. Her mind, " stayed" upon the living God, 
is ever " calm and clear," most singularly so, either 
from the special grace of God, or from the effect of 
this blended with an equable temperament. 
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VfiOi her flmall, Init oompact finame, easy; gait» 
gBnQe movement^ aboye aU dear Uack ^es, and 
distiiict ennndatum, yoa lecdve the ]]iipressi0ii of 
a peracHi, who knows nothing of disease of body, or 
morbidness of mind. Nor does she liye so mnch 
in the past, as in the present and future. Heaven 
isriiot behind, but before her. She sees it yonder, 
at a little distance, like a garden on the slope of a 
snnnyhill. 

I asked her the other day respeding her conyer- 
sion. Somehow she had little to say respeding it 
She had been a thoughtless girl like the rest, saw 
herself a sinner, belieyed in Cihrist, gave herself to 
the dinrdi, and went on her way rejoidng. God 
had been gradous to her all her days. She had 
seen his hand all the way through. She thought 
it best to trust in him. She took him at his word. 
It was wicked to doubt, to cavil, to distrust. He 
was the All-Good, the AU-Perfect, the AU-Merci- 
ful — ; and surely that was enough. She had all 
she wanted for this world, a little house, a quiet 
home, plain food and clothes, good health, and, she 
thanked God, an unclouded mind. And beside all 
this, God was her friend ; and heaven was to be 
her eternal home. 

" Do n't you think," said she, in her quiet, pecu- 
liar way, "people are very wrong to doubt the 
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goodness of God, or his power to save ? Has not 
Christ made an all-sufficient atonement for sin, and 
has he not all power in heaven and in earth? 
Yes," she added, " all is good, and all is right !" 

" Except sin," we replied. 

" True, but sin is conquered." 

" To all them that believe, of course it is. Faith 
is our life ; or rather Christ, made ours by faith, is 
our life." 

"Our life," she responded, "yes, our life, our 
eternal joy !" 

This aged and happy pilgrim has grown as famil- 
iar with death as with life. She sees in it nothing 
to fear, for it has been changed, by the love of 
God, and the resurrection of Christ, from an enemy 
into a friend. 



** Dear beauteous death, the jewel of the just, 
Shining no where but in the dark.** 



So that, one of these days, she expects, through 
the grace of God, to see the gates of glory opened 
before her, and "leaning on the arm of her Re- 
deemer," to pass quietly into " the Golden City." 



LAND OF BEULAH. 



♦• ♦ •♦ 



" Now I saw in my dream, that by this time the Pilgrims were got 
over the Enchanted Ground, and entering into the country of Beulah, 
whose air was very sweet and pleasant, the way lying directly through 
it, they solaced themselves there for a season ; yea, here they heard con- 
tinually the singing of birds, and saw every day the flowers appear on 
the earth, and heard the voice of the turtle in the land. In this country 
the sun shineth day and night. — ^Here they were within sight of the City 
they were going to ; also here met them some of the inhabitants thereof; 
for in this land the Shining Ones commonly walked because it was on the 
borders of heaven." Bunyan. 



Yes, there is such a region as the land of Beu- 
lah, so sweetly pictured by the great dreamer. We 
have been there. Called to visit persons who were 
said to be dying, who were in fact dying, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, we have sometimes 
found them with such fullness of peace, such sweet- 
ness of temper, and such serenity of hope, that 
we were made to feel as if walking with them 
through pleasant fields, brightened with sunshine 
and dew. When overtasked and care-worn our- 
selves, we have been refresheij, and even exhila- 
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rated by their conversation. They have talked so 
quietly and hopefully that one might suppose that 
they were anticipating some pleasant festival, or as 
if they had akeady reached the promised land. 

No doubt at times they suffered severely from 
bodily pain and exhaustion ; but so far as I could 
see, they enjoyed, upon the whole, more comfort, 
and even pleasure, than the great majority of those 
in health. " Are you afraid to die T said I once 
to a young girl. " No," said she, very quietly, 
" but it 's a great mystery !" Then, after a few 
moments' silence, she added, " I mean that it is 
very beautiful and desirable ; but I do n't quite 
understand it; it's a kind of mazeT "Yes," 
added I, "it is unspeakable bfit full of glory." 
The same girl, a few days after, said, " mother, 
do you hear them ?" " Hear what, my child ?" 
" Why, the angels, the blessed angels ; 

' Hark they say, 
Sister spirit, come away 1' " 

" How do you do ?" said a neighboring clergy- 
man softly, putting his head down to the ear of a 
young lady, one of his flock, lying at the point of 
death, and apparently unconscious of every thing 
about her ; to which she instantly replied, with a 
pleasant smile, 
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"Drawing closer and closer to the Saviour's 
heart !" 

" Home ! home ! home !" repeated in a soft inur- 
mur, were the expressions of another, belonging to 
my own flock, when entering, as we supposed, but 
really passing out of " the valley of the shadow 
of death." 

When resident in Boston I used to visit a sick 
young man, about eighteen years of age, the only 
son of a pious mother, " and she a widow." He 
was dying of consumption ; but during the whole 
three months of his lingering and exhausting ill- 
ness, I never heard a murmur from his lips. His 
good mother, who not long after followed him to 
the world of spirits, had the same sweetness and 
serenity of temper. When he had become a 
Christian, I do not know ; but his faith matured 
rapidly during his illness. He had a pleasant 
room, into which the spring sun shone brightly all 
the morning ; and he loved to have it so, for it 
seemed to warm and cheer body and soul. He 
was particularly fond of flowers, and his friends, 
nearly every day, brought him a fresh bouquet. 
And there he would sit, in an old arm-chair, near 
the sunshine and flowers, talking naturally and 
agreeably about death and the heavenly world. 
Said I, one day, " How happy you seem here ! 
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What is it makes you so cheerful even in the pros- 
pect of death ?" " 0," replied he, " it seaijis to 
me only like going out of one pleasant room into 
one much larger and pleasanter." 

And thus he passed away, passed on, we 
ought to say, just as one might sail through a 
narrow creek, or strait, into a beautiful,, hotindless 
sea. 

" Good night !" said a Ayiag mother to her chil- 
dren. ^^The day breaks 1" "I am aU Hghtr 
cried Olympia Morata, when sinking in the arms 
of death. " I am swimming in a sea of glory !" 
were among the dying words of the . s.eraphic 
Payson. . . 

But that is the most interesting state, in which 
a person, anticipating death, it may be, for months 
and months, becomes familiar with the heavenly 
world, and spends much of the time in intelligent 
conversation respecting its employments and pleas- 
ures, or in the calm contemplation of its glories. 
This is the proper Beulah ; the border land of 
heaven ; the region of light and peace which 
skirts the river of death, or rather the river of life. 
The word Beulah^ signifies " married," and this, I 
am sure, is the marriage of two worlds, the proper 
" bridal of earth and sky." 

Such was the delightful experience of Mrs. 
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B -, one of the most interesting Christians I 

have ever known. She had been married only a 
few years to an intelligent, enterprising merchant, 
and had two interesting children. JSer prospects 
for this world were exceedingly flattering; she 
had all that heart could wish. But there was " a 
worm i' the bud." She suffered from pulmonary 
consumption, and it was evident even to herself 
that she must die. It was a severe trial for a 
time, in view of the separation from her husband 
and children; but she gained the victory. The 
triumph of faith was complete. Her affections 
were not crushed by means of it, but rather ex- 
alted and refined. Her whole appearance and 
manners were rendered more interesting and at- 
tractive. The roses, indeed, faded from her face, 
the roundness and elasticity of her frame passed 
away. She grew pale and thin, but reaUy beauti- 
ful from the ethereal delicacy of lip and brow, and 
the deep lustre of the loving eye. Her whole 
countenance, most of the time, was lighted with 
more than earthly radiance. 

She conversed in the easiest way respecting 
heaven and its glories. There was nothing fanatical 
in her views, or morbid in her feelings. Her soul 
reposed in God, and was calm as a summer eve. 
She knew that heaven lay before her, at no great 
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; jwi fts the traveler, retumiiig to his 
MliTa pliuw, Jcaows that his home beyond U^ 
UUwiU iHrMenUygrMttiflTiMB. < \-->M^ 

Sbn tAe^ me, one daj, ubit X -tboi«g|itxwt^ 
hewen— ^iMthet tt in»« fl^o, «r rimpl^ «m4i^ 
«rq)}itfeT. ■ ,■...;,,. >.-y(iw! 

I reified, bottii £iv iriule its esseotiil fMidfcjr 
must ooDBist in the flowering of onr ^ritual-iiwr 
feotion, and must bear tibs same velsiion tO'Oaf 
present state as sumrn^ to spring, m Ute "itUlt' 
lily" to its stem and root, our finite - natareij 
demand looaHty and form, and most ever otmceife 
c^ heaven as a gloiioos and blessed' place. 

Yes, she said, it so seemed to her. - She wanted 
to be at home there. 

" But will not the place," she added, " be very 
different from the one we now occupy ?" 

" Of course ; just as the risen body will be 
very different from the present. Yet they will 
each of them sustain an intimate, relation to the 
other. * Flesh and blood,' we are told, ' can not 
inherit the kingdom of God ; neither doth corrup- 
tion inherit incorruption.' This gross, changeable 
and mortal frame, will give place to one ethereal 
and perfect; or, as the Apostle Paul terms it, 
* spiritual ' and ' incorruptible.' The old heavens 
and the old earth will pass away ; but there will 
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be ^ new heavens and a new earth wherein dwell- 
eth righteousness.' Of course we can not well 
conceive this new order of things now ; just as a 
chrysalis, supposing it (for the sake of illustration), 
conscious and rational, and inspired with the 
hope of the strange and beautiful transformation 
through which it is to pass, could form no con- 
ception of the new world of sunshine and flowers 
in which, as a winged, ethereal creature, it will 
expatiate." 

" But do you think," she added, with animation, 
" we shall know one another there ?" 

" I see no reason to doubt it," was my reply ; 
" for we shall certainly lose none of our essential 
faculties in heaven ; nay, they will be greatly re- 
fined and exalted ; how far, of course we can not 
tell. But we are expressly assured that we shall 
know even as we are known. Besides, however 
ethereal or spiritual the glorified body may be, it 
will yet possess form ; and, for my part, I see no 
reason to doubt, that the old expression, the old 
familiar smile, which, after all, is more of the soul 
than of the body, will remain, and be recognised in 
that happy home." 

" That is a pleasant thought," said she, " and I 

tjiink it must be so- At any rate, we shall love 

one another there, as deeply and as tenderly as on 

14 
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earth, nay, more so, and that implies that we shall 
know each other." 

"Of course; for heaven is diverse from earth 
only in this respect, that it is an advance in the 
order of things ; and since we find, both in the 
processes of nature and of grace, the one state or 
form always presupposing the next ; nay, preparing 
for it, as the spring for the summer, the root the 
flower, the child the man ; so we must believe that 
heaven is but the " flower of this world's bud " — 
the perfect resplendent day of this morning dawn. 
' There shall be no night there." 

" Ah, then I shall be at home there, I am sure." 
" Yes ; the place, the sphere, the home, whatever 
you choose to call it, will be perfectly natural to 
you, and all its glorified inhabitants." 
" Will it be one of repose or activity ?" 
" Of both, in my humble opinion ; for both exist 
in God ; a fact symbolised in the stars, sweeping 
with inconceivable velocity through boundless 
space, but in such order as to secure the most per- 
fect repose. We are creatures of activity and pro- 
gress ; and even here, are never so happy as when 
bounding along in the full and orderly play of all 
our powers. But we are sadly clogged, and often 
wearied, with our work on earth ; and so rest ia 
grateful and refreshing. Night covers the care- 
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worn and weary with its dewy wings. -ASid thus 
we often conceive of heaven as a place of rest for 
weary, wandering feet ; and so it is ; how complete 
and blessed, those who have fallen asleep in 
Jesus only know. But as there is no night there^ 
of course we shall suffer no bodily imperfection, or 
painful toil. In the unclouded day, with minds 
clear, and bodies ethereal as the sunlight, nay, su- 
perior to it in purity and splendor, we shall revolve 
joyfully, like the stars around our central sun, 
ascending and descending on wings of fire, or 
sweeping far off in some magnificent orbit of duty 
and of joy." 

" Ah ! it seems to me," said Mrs. , " after 

all, it will be pleasanter to wander, as angels, with 
those we love, on the banks of the river of life, or 
to sit under the branches of the trees, or, lying on 
the sides of some sunny hill, to look far over the 
heavenly landscape, or the great crystal sea, with 
its ever-living, ever musical waves." 

" But you forget," said I, with a smile, " that 
we are both speaking in figures, derived from 
earth, of what, while we believe and anticipate as 
something unspeakably delightful, can not be ade- 
quately conceived. ' We see through a glass 
darkly' ' We know in part^ and we prophesy in 
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fort^ But one thing is clear, transfigured and 
glorified as we shall be, after all, we shall be owr- 
selves there ; and so the place, the sphere will be 
home to us. Our heaven will be made up of divine 
thoughts, tender afiections, bright fancies, high 
aims, generous impulses, sweet activities, and glo- 
rious hopes, perfect in their character, and 
boundless in their variety." 

A few days before Mrs. B *s death, one 
morning she greeted me with unusual joy. 

" Do you know," said she, " I 've had a singular 
and delightful dream. I dreamed that I bade my 
friends a last farewell, and drew near to the river 
of death. I stepped into the waters, and shivered 
with the cold ; but yonder was the paradise of God 
on the further shore, and I pressed on. But as I 
advanced all grew dark and wild. The waves 
roUed and dashed about me, ascending higher and 
higher, till they seemed ready to engulf me. I 
cried out in agony, when suddenly a light from 
above shone upon me. I looked up, and there was 
a form of glory, clothed iif robes of light, which 
swept gracefully toward me. It was Christ. 
Bending his head with a smile, he held out his 
hand, which I grasped, and was lifted up, and 
moved through the current with a gentle motion. 
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The waves began to subside, and at last, reflecting 
the beams of light from the Saviour's fonn, mur- 
mured and played gracefuUy around us. I walked 
steadily on, guided by the Redeemer's hand, and 
was just stepping on to the shore, when I awoke. 
What do you think of it ?" 

" I do n't attach much importance to dreams," 
was my reply, " yet there is more in them than 
most people think. At any rate, they are under 
the control of God, just as much as our waking 
thoughts ; and if he so pleases, he can iUumine 
and cheer his people by means of dreams, as he 
did in the days of old. I have no doubt, there- 
fore, that this dream, even were it nothing but the 
impressions of your waking hours passing into the 
visions of the night, was given by God, to cpmfort 
you in your present state." 

" So it seems to me," said Mrs. F ; " and 

I will so take it." 

The dream was fulfilled in a very short time. 
Her poor worn out frame suffered somewhat in the 
transition ; yet at the close she was peaceful, nay 
more, triumphant. 

" Her suffering ended with the day, 
Tet lived she at its close ; 
And breathed the long, long night away. 
In statue-like repose. 
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THE END. 
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vw AfilaTied tbflni; mai I tb»D]t God that fluch K pretohoT hu been nil«ii dp loUath qi 
>HiT ta tAiieu taea on tbo iiibjifct of their lalvauan. 1 un mrprineil mX Ibeir eLoqqence* 
hat ipeclftlfy at tbe kqtca of It. Tbey are tbn nAull of ■ moBt thm-oggb rDKding of 1h4 
Nfltr TMtamentbv A idad oT vnry teiuarlckbjQ glftA ma k pubUd epeaker. Tbeysre Llie 

nUDFty, bonevtr, feu'lcaaeH, and Lffectlon, such ni 1 luTe riirdTt IF erer, witnessed. 

Yoari, trulf, F. WAlfLAND." 

Avm tht Rii. S. /nnanu JVJma, D.D. 

trz, Nbit York, FobroHy SB, IKiT, 



InlerevUnFT. und Isalr 
itqRDUcal juid aarlplunj Lh 



•■ Hilary aiinjKUi, BUKUut A Co, : 

lo poWtah ol Ihn E«i. Mr." 

Iva, ^»r fnini Fwienea *: _ _ „ 

hid npuMed, (Mm lb* notisH I bwl read oT hia prseMdE. 1 
MOl oTlha raMUr Id Ibiim, while Ihdr rirrU Mrle, eameM ■pp«(l. ud >1tM UlBMntlao, 
■mil tta* atlaitlaB ud Impna (be tralh. Tin Rar. Dr. Oamptall. at LoOIfli. Ii Iha 
•dItarciftba'Briltah Baour.' Rati tbe TBlliut appotiant of tha ■ Hifat^ TkvalaKr' 
VBW InfeRliw the dUaeoklDg shurebea of England, la Ui puv ba Hja <rf Mr. SpvrgMn : 
'Thai yannv mlninar hu own knairledgs of the aaerfS^turu, Itaa mmnt of .11 
■aaoloBlIimlAgj. than the ■hols of blatradueanmulUpIlad bTlbabfehelt Ksnreaf Ilia 
taUe. \>r, h^ l> a better thwIoeUn than vas alther (frimahair, or Bcrridgs. or Whlla- 

th« dotr/ 1 li^ be pleiaad to wmmeud the Toluiaa lo'the public ■hen ynu lirlnif II ' 






1 U-iiL, Poatai[« paid, for ONE DOLLAB. 



Books PublhheiS by ShildojK Btakeman f Co. 



LIEE IN ISRAEL; 



PORTRAITURES OF HEBREW fiHARACTER. 



MAllIA T. RICHARDS, 



ONE VOL.., ISmo, PBICE ONE! DOLLAR. 



The riinplii pnnnto of Ihla work In Ui 1i 

womlnent otM of Jowluli hinlory. II con... , . 

mdM the dMiimnllon nf " Tho PIlirriniiBft" Ths R"lm of Snlomcm,- i 

(Mlei )■ oonnsotad by ■ nhtia of auccw^yo dovflfomnenla i 
Bitvlonr. TheohJeolornio-wrltivrlnllildvolumohiM bee 



Ml poTlH, tinah Domplfite Id Itaelt 
'--'"-' "und -ThdOni- 

At of one Iden, lIiHt of a samlns 

_. . .._ w*n itoglD, to awhken a dwpor 

In IbOM part* of tba OM TMtainent whlib are too orten KgHrdod bf nuuiy 
-1 Dolpt^vitiDS detdlli of ■(■UfltJBMl&rtA. 1\> eflbcl Ihla end, abo baa soai^ht, 

_ Jtdofa chosloned ImiiBlniillon, to clothe tbe «DeTiM Hul cliBMClen of Jewiah 

, IMirywlth HMIke nhirmi, iindtbua prescnl to li«rr«iden a hHb> of vlTid plo- 
tona Dftboae tlai« vhleb jKctiiln to tbe earlier anniila af tha ImwllUa. 
" Ufliln Jnflea,"pabnahedlwo j'Eiira ago. wm rooolvodwttb (t-on'- f*™"- "nd hu 
I had a drealatlon fat bijond tbo eipeclotloii! 



'. The parity of Iti 



I had a drealatlon fat lnwond _ ,._ 

f and tbesraceof a flowfrtrlTnoff^iTTgovplober _ . . 

that neenred a iride elrole of lendetn Tbeprttsfnt TolamehaabeenprejHrBd withatill 
lUr «aie Hion tb« tbrmer, and la oaered W the pobllahera to the pnhlla u a work 
eolded inBill, The followliig are aomo of the notices of "Uft In Jodoo," seloclol 
Dtbavnaa-atlhettnieofltallral pnbllBstlon. 

Tfali it a obarmbiB volume, end oannol fall to Intfrwl the reader. We haie bevn 
BoBlarly ImprawBd wfth tha bappy Introdno ■ 
m\. j^ l„ pathon, baanty and » 



•innlL ■UmiUTe and mn^n.'^airlilian Ti 
"ItfeaobannlnDbook. The«nne«pllDnorU 

IB lie nitijul«rdetdta.li worthy Ibeoqnwpllnn.' ,— 

' Thia la O^ a faulnatlng i-ohnae— lla nlyle brlQIant and pe 



lalilrnlya ^ ,., 

, -, ^JrtrayBd, ajid its plan wall oonoetvs 

r cjBlf high gaolm and eatenalTB rtadlna. an 

"III* aproduollon cbaniclcriied by po' 
nanlaorcfimclcrBndflr--"— 'J— ■■- 



■Rrllglaiw Brrald. 
,, ... .orottand boauiy, whiK 
Indent, baie that Tralaemblanoe without 



aj of tbe A palsohlani, Ih 




Bgi/pfiaa method of raising waitr, 

EGYPT, ARABIA PETR.ilA, AND THE HOLY LAND. A Jounioi 
ta T«T8l> in Egjpt, ArabU I'ot™», infl the Holy l»nil. Hj llinD miJJHD, ProHwor 
ot Biblical Antiqnitiei wai ■^e!>A GHignphy ia ths Thealogioil School, ikt Me&dT«ll«, Fa. 



rsrj- Doll 



SeDotlh 



"JornsiLojTiui'Eui n Egytt. A 
pnblic. The mbjeet treati,! upDD resQwnBndi Itxeir. una thoM Tho nlah to nvs Unie and 

tba wrltfT—liere, hDwecer. ire end the vlinle happily candenned nithln msDuUB Umlti. 



junllur. The. 






reiieiuus 



g^l^^g^^!^^ ' "''" " " w c owi TScau.B o ilpeiui 



C0MHEIITABIE3 OK TBE KEW TTSTASESI. 
BY REV. AUGUSTUS NEANDEK, D.D. 



U B B. H. O. 00 N A» T. 
IITE FIRST EPISTLE OF JOHN. Priicticiillj eiplained by Dr. Ai- 
nu, bf Mn. H. a Onant. Hma. 



Fi KuVDU. TnDBl*tod trgm tiit G 



THK EPESTLE OF PAUL TO THE PHILIPPIAKS, Md THE 
Ji:riBTL£ OF JAM£B. luo» toI. 13mi>, clolk. PriuBOetL 

THE SCRIPTDRAL EXPOSITIONS of Dr. Nbakdkb, complele. Com- 
Iirliliig tbs ibDvs bMki. bound In oot tdIuds. Frtcs tl TG. 

-'NunilFr wu \tmned In pbltoMphT. Bod In the blrtorr of Ih* Charcb, bijand ur 

SplnlB— Ui* bat of bin works of thlmbiruMrirtth nhlch lain uqudDbid. Tbiuul- 

' '- ■— - "t K 111 owing to bl> niuvelloue l».riilng, but to IIi« cbilJIlk* 

Btt lilm la w dBligbtTiil liumon; of iplilt wltli tba itltitd 

Frrm Ikt IIiiTiford UtKuiiri"' irrniM. HartA 6, ISM. 
. .. bMtknawD lODUrrudiin u Uic UUIotlui of tbe Cliunili, ind hli Xooll- 
.... .d IllstoTT.breugbl down lolb* parlodoflba KEtamuitlnD, buHonnd for btatti* 
niiuUllon of bslDg aos of tba mou riroAund loLolui wd tblnken of tlii >(•. Tha 
vvknfflllal fltnoM, hli fiiand and Dollaa^e, uya of bim In h1» fanenl dhconna^ 'Ha 
iA4 not di>apVH bnman knnwledn; he Hoauht for Hnllh unwearlad dUlnDce: hawHH 
kKar iB It 1 bat be kid all b& BntprUog tnuaree of bit lurnlDf ■( tba ibot of tba 

" Wblle. bowayer, fleiuder wu in hlitorlan. b« eictll<d ilM u u Eiponnder «f Iha 
Bllda;aiidwa baie, « bit dying logacjto thapcanleof Ood, hIaeipoalUonof tbe Eplatlo 

afJaliu. TbaH aipiMUioni'Br* not— as Qeriuw EaposliiiidiueullTua— norkiof lurned 

rML,lu<ifilD^,ard glowing iTlIbluU^btuidwiTiiith ofsdaep pereonal eir»rl«ii» uf 

at Iha ten tT Cbtflt. and hit ChrUtlan bumllltr waa beinllfnllr UlnMratwt In Ihi; fact. 



i.;pu.d« 






otiy vhat It pi 



_. .., _. .. .^ Tiot learned orltlclHin, bpt aprarUca] 

aTpianitlon af tha Epluia to tba FhlUpplans. It coo. prises two papular leoCarea. which 
«lll Dvl tUI to Interest nj iDlsltlEeut ChrlBtlaa who will read them with care Clern- 

proHiablr used In the sacred tatZ—i^rary Adirrll-rr, 

-TtaafNeBdaitfrellBlgns Uiith wlU be glad IDiaalhliOoDiuientarv on thsKplIllgaf 
Jamaa, fcllowtng sasoon on the Phlllpplans. Perhnpa no lioot of the Now T»>tariont hia 
bHD more mlanndorstood tliati lhtBEpldt]e,ojiacoouiLt oraanpposed conlraiiety betwean 
Ire taaoblngi and the ^doctrlaoe of grara. A more coQiprabonslTa aad phDoaophlcai 
oieiwls, however, im In the Ept.lles of .lames and Pb.jI only Ibe same sjslem of tnilli 
ul Ponh ftum different polots of Tlew. The onrk of Naandat is a moal valDabla aaatil- 

pDlul Of ticw, wa are able to see. at a glanee, how It Wis beuutlfuUr Into Ua pboe In the 

SsLem of Christ, Donflrming rather than woakanlng tba sreat doatrloes. tba InenTullDn 
whioh the U0I7 Qhoal asaini to hsve Intmated to I'auL The tranBlall..D Is dear and 
kdlomatl&aDdalinoat epllraly ^ee trom the nbalrict and cumbrous pbrateologf that too 
olbn marka translatlonB from IheGflTmati. No rlergvman or Bundaj^Sehool tvcvuer can 
611 to feel hIa mhiil bivlgDratod and bis henrt enlarged by the eludj of tbla wort"— AVui 



mlbir one on Ihe Enlilla to tha Phlllpnlatia, and la Ilaelf to ba fullon-ed bj ano- 
laFlrslEplstlalo.Tnhn— a worl|>nbn.''hedal7ir«tbe Aiithor'adpalh. We rinnot 



fleMred by [ululsien 
Wbto."— HTrfaSmim 
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